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pe philosophy of religion game has generally s 


been played according to the following rules: a 
theist puts forth an inference from evidence to the 
conclusion that God exists; then, a skeptic tries to 
find fault with the inference or undermine the truth 
of the evidential claims. The explanation of this 
pattern may differ from case to case. Anselm and 
Aquinas sought not to bolster their faith or that of 
others, but to exhibit connections between the de- 
liverances of faith and the dictates of reason, that 
faith might become knowledge. In the twentieth 
century, I suspect, the reason has been somewhat 
different.' Theistic belief is not intellectually re- 
spectable in the way it was in the days of Anselm 
and Aquinas. In many cases the game is still played 
by the same rules, since theists think they have 
something to prove and non-theists do not seem to 
disagree. Most think that the burden of proof is on 
the theist, whereas there is no such corresponding 
burden on the atheist. 

My task here has two main parts. First, I will argue 
from completely general grounds that there is no 
special burden of proof that the theist must bear— 
that the traditional arrangement is arbitrary. Such 
burdens are context-sensitive matters and there is no 
a priori presumption in favor of atheism. Second, I 
will chart out the difficulties for deductive atheo- 
logical apologetics. While it seems common, and 
sometimes fashionable, to say that one can neither 
prove nor disprove God’s existence, and while there 
has been extensive literature exhibiting the failings 
of traditional theistic apologetics, there has been 
very little done by way of exhibiting the failings of 
atheism. I will argue that if one takes up the task of 
providing sound arguments for atheism, formidable 
difficulties arise. Further, if theism is suspect due to 
the failings of its apologetics, atheism is suspect due 
to the failings of its apologetics. 


I 


Who has the burden of proof in the debate over 
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*he existence of God? Antony Flew explicitly claims 
that theists bear the burden`of proof because there is 
a “presumption of atheism.” What is it for there to 
be a presumption against theism? If one means only 
that one cannot assume the existence of God when 
trying to prove the existence of God, then surely it 
is correct to think that in certain cortexts, there is 
a presumption against theism. In o-her contexts, 
though, there will also be a presumption against 
atheism, when it is being supported by an argument. 
Flew wants to maintain, however, tha: the presump- 
tion against theism is not context-rela-ive in the way 
Ihave suggested. Rather, it is anon-context-relative 
presumption that warrants what I wiJ call the “de- 
fault strategy” for defending atheism, i.e., the pre- 
sumption has the force of providing the framework 
of an automatic defense of atheism simply on the 
condition that there are no good theistic apologetics.. 
If theists cannot win the day, the result is not a 
standoff; rather, atheism wins by. default. Why 
might one think that there is a non-centext-relative 
presumption against theism? There ase at least three 
reasons. First, one might think that -here is some- 
thing intrinsically suspicious or unlixely about the 
position. Second, facts about knowledge and justi- 
fication might entail that there is a presumption ` 


against it. Third, perhaps positive claims have pre- „` ` 


sumptions against them whereas negetive claims do 
not. I will discuss these in turn. 

How might some proposition be in-rinsically sus- 
picious or second-rate? One way is for the propo- 
sition to be internally inconsistent. If it is not pos- 
sible for the proposition to be true, tken its intrinsic 
probability is 0. This, however, is nct sufficient for 
belief in such a proposition to be suspicious. Prior 
to Gédel’s proof of his incompleteress theorems, 
there was a presumption in favor of their denials 
though their denials are necessarily false. The moral 
to be learned is that we must be wary of claims that 
presumptions and burdens are functicns of objective 
features of propositions alone. Presumptions and 
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burdens are partly determined by the information 
we have. Of course, if one has a proof that some- 
thing is necessarily false, then one has good reason 
to think that belief in it is suspicious. But, it is not 
clear how this applies to one who lacks such a proof. 
I will not pursue these matters here since if one has 
a proof that the existence of God is impossible, this 
obviates the need to defend atheism via some pre- 
sumption in its favor. However, if it can be shown 
on some other grounds that the existence of God is 
intrinsically unlikely, then that would tend to show 
that one with this knowledge needs some positive 
justification for properly believing in God. 

Consider contingent propositions. Some might 
seem less probable than others because it is harder 
to arrange the world for them to come out true or, 
equivalently, it is easier to arrange the world for 
them to come out false. This amounts to saying that 
contingent propositions have prior probabilities on 
logical information alone, i.e., they have a priori, 
or intrinsic probabilities. If contingent propositions 
have intrinsic probabilities, though, such consider- 
ations about arranging the world can be based only 
on logical information, not any theory we might 
have about the world. I, for one, do not have any 
clear sense about how logical truths can furnish any 
basis for determining which contingent propositions 
are more likely than others. This may simply be 
paucity of imagination on my part, so I will not rest 
my case on it. Let us see if we can find a coherent 
way to assign intrinsic probabilities to contingent 
propositions.* 

It might be natural to think that if contingent 
propositions have intrinsic probabilities, they 
would all have the same probability value. Perhaps 
each is as likely to be true as false. This amounts to 
holding that both A and ~A have the value .5. To 
see that this suggestion cannot be correct, consider 
the following series of propositions: 


(0) There are 0 white swans 

(1) There is exactly 1 white swan 

(2) There are exactly 2 white swans 
Etc. 


Suppose that (0) has an intrinsic probability of .5. Its 
denial is equivalent to the disjunction of the remain- 
ing members of the infinite sequence and it should 
also have an intrinsic probability of .5. However, 


if the disjunction has this value, each disjunct must 
have a lower value since the probability of the dis- 
junction is just the sum of the probabilities of the 
disjuncts. So, if both a contingent proposition and 
its negation are to have the intrinsic probability of 
.5, not all contingent propositions have the value of 
.5. In addition, if (0), (1) and (2) all were to have 
the intrinsic probability of .5, then the disjunction 
containing exactly them would have a probability 
of 1.5, which is not allowed by the probability cal- 
culus. These difficulties are not peculiar to the par- 
ticular value of .5. Parallel problems arise for any 
positive assignment. 

Perhaps logical truths can distinguish among con- 
tingent propositions along probabilistically relevant 
lines so that not all of them have the same intrinsic 
probability. Richard Swinburne has argued that 
simplicity is one such property of propositions.‘ 
Carnap held that propositional content determined 
intrinsic probability. Simplicity is a notoriously 
vague notion and one that does not provide much 
help here.*® All necessary truths have the same prob- 
ability value of 1. Yet, it is hard to see how they are 
all equally simple. Surely Gédel’s theorems are 
less simple than an instance of excluded middle; 
yet, on the basis of logical information alone they 
have the same probability. Content seems more 
promising. Carnap held that as the content of or 
information in a proposition increases, its likeli- 
hood decreases. This has intuitive appeal. The more 
something says, the more ways there are for it to go 
wrong. Again, in connection with necessary truths, 
this does not fit well with the fact that all necessary 
truths get assigned the value 1. Since they have 
maximal probability, they should have minimal 
content. This may be plausible for instances of ex- 
cluded middle, but not for Gédel’s theorems. They 
tell us a great deal about certain types of structures. 
Let us suppose that this is just a quirk regarding 
necessary truths. ; 

Problems loom, however, if we consider contin- 
gent propositions. If the probability of A is .5 and 
that of B is .25, the latter should have twice the 
content as the former. But, how do we judge the 
content of a contingent proposition? We have some 
rough ideas. It seems clear that General Relativity 
has more content than a law about the boiling point 
of water at a particular barometric pressure. But, do 
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we have anything like a precise enough sense of the 
difference so that we could say that one is twice as 
likely as the other? Or, suppose we compare the law 
about water’s boiling point with a law about the be- 
havior of tornadoes. Which has more content and, 
thus, is less likely? Some concrete suggestions must 


-be made, since applying this intuitive idea to the 


intrinsic probability of the proposition that God 
exists requires us to be able to tell whether its value 
is less than .5. 

Beyond these vagaries, there are more concrete 
difficulties. Consider again the series of propo- 
sitions above. The members of the series are mutu- 
ally exclusive and jointly exhaustive. They seem to 


be equally simple and equal in content, so they 


should have the same intrinsic probability. What 
value should they have? 0 is the only possible an- 
swer. For any positive real value, there is a finite 
disjunction of the members of the series that would 
have an intrinsic probability greater than 1, so they 
cannot all have the same positive real value. But, if 
we say that each has the value 0, other unsavory 
consequences ensue. If (0) has an intrinsic prob- 
ability of 0, then it follows that the probability that 
there is at least one white swan has the value of 1.7 
That is to say that the intrinsic probability that there 
are some white swans is the same as that of any logi- 
cal truth. This cannot be correct. Worse, this result 
follows for any arbitrary type of object you like. In 
addition, for any n 


(N) There are at least n white swans 


has the value 1.8 This, also, cannot be correct. 
One might try to rectify this by claiming that, 
contrary to appearances, the members of the series 
are not really equi-probable. Maybe there is a 
way to assign them differing values. The probabil- 
ity assignments must be made according to some 
asymptotic sequence of values. However, this will 
not work either. Suppose we assign (0) the value .5, 
(1) the value .25, (2) the value .125. The disjunc- 
tion of (1) and (2) will have less content than (0) 
since it is less specific about the precise number of 
white swans. According to the principle that as 


-content goes down, the probability should go up, 


(0) should be less probable than the disjunction of 


` (1) and (2). But it is not on this assignment. This 
. assignment violates the very principle that was to 


help us discriminate among contingent proposi- 
tions. This difficulty is not peculiar te this series of 
propositions or the assignments I have used and no 
matter what asymptotic sequence of values & used, 
similar problems can be constructed ° 

The moral is that contingent propositions cannot 
all have the same intrinsic prababilit= nor can they 
have different intrinsic probabilities. 50, it looks as 
though there is no coherent way to ass-gn contingent 
propositions prior probabilities. Whet this <ells us 
is that either the proposition 


(G) God exists 


is not a contingent proposition and has an intrinsic 
probability of 0 or 1, or it is a contirgent proposi- 
tion and has no prior probability o2 tautclogical 
information alone. Neither case tells us aaything 
about burdens of proof. One, thus, canno: argue 
that the theist bears the initial burden of proof on 
the basis of what seems to be more likely on logical 
information alone. 

One might try to separate the issue about burdens 
of proof from that of prior probabilitics. Flew gives 
a different argument for the presumptcon of theism 
by saying that some general features regarding 
knowledge claims require that a defensible pre- 
sumption against theism be in force, thus adopting 
the second reason I suggested for thinxing that there 
is some special burden to be borne by the theist. For 
Flew, “atheism” does not refer to the positicn I will 
discuss, the denial of God’s existence. Rather, it is 
simply a position regarding God’s =2xistence that 
fails to be theism. Flew says that 


What the protagonist of the presumpton of etheism, 
in my sense, wants to show is: that the debaze about 
the existence of God ought be [sic] comlucted .n a par- 
ticular way; and that the issue should te seen nacer- . 
tain perspective. His thesis about the onus of proof 
involves that it is up to the theist: first, to introcuce and 
to defend his proposed concept of Godzand, sezond, to 
provide sufficient reason for believing that this concept 
of his does in fact have an application." 


Flew construes the problem in terms of a debate. 
In every debate there must be a side that starts things 
off. The affirmative side makes some claims and 
gives some reasons for those claims that th> nega- 
tive side tries to undermine by show-ng the-e is no 
need to change the status quo. The worry here is 
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why theism should be the side that starts the debate. 
In addition, setting the problem in the context of a 
debate deviates from the way we ordinarily think 
about knowledge and justification. If theistic apolo- 
gists fail to win a debate, does it follow that either 
they or the ordinary believer are unjustified in their 
belief in theism? If so, it is not clear how. Suppose 
Sextus Empiricus were debating a realist about 
physical objects. Given what I take is common 
philosophical lore, that defeating the skeptic is well 
nigh impossible, it follows that we are unjustified in 
our commonsense beliefs. So, for atheists who are 
not also ready to accept general skepticism, this 
way of posing the problem about theism is contrary 
to the way they generally think about justification 
and violates what Flew maintains about the simi- 
larity of the requirements for justification in both 
religious and non-religious contexts. 

The first portion of this account of how the debate 
about God’s existence should be conducted is ac- 
ceptable only if it does not entail that theists possess 
a fully adequate and completely comprehensible 
description of God. All that is necessary for this, or 
any other debate, to get going is an accounting of 
some properties God is thought to have, e.g., super- 
natural creative power, great intelligence, benevo- 
lence, and wide-ranging knowledge. Some of these 
may entail a fuller conception of God, but will still 
leave many things out. 

Flew has said to what the presumption of atheism 
amounts. What is crucial, though, is whether there 
is any reason to think that this is an appropriate pre- 
sumption. In addition, maybe alongside the pre- 
sumption of atheism there is also a presumption of 
theism such that the atheist must formulate an ade- 
quate conception of what is denied and provide 
sufficient reasons for denying that this conception 
has application. Flew argues that this is not so along 
the following lines. 


It is . . . not only incongruous but also scandalous in 
matters of life and death, and even of eternal life and 
death, to maintain that you know either on no grounds 
at all or on grounds of a kind which on other and com- 
paratively minor issues you yourself would insist to be 
inadequate." 


It is by reference to this inescapable demand for 
grounds that the presumption of atheism is justified. 


If it is to be established that there is a God, then we 
have to have good grounds for believing that this is in- 
deed so. Until and unless some such grounds are pro- 
duced we have literally no reason at all for believing 
. . . [our concern here] is with the need for opinions to 
be suitably grounded if they are to be rated items of 
knowledge, or even probably belief.” 


The main problem with Flew’s justification for 
the presumption of atheism is that everything he 
says in its defense is completely general. There is 
nothing peculiar about the debate over God’s exis- 
tence which forces this presumption. It is supposed 
to follow from a general demand for grounds. This 
generality may be expressed as 


(E) If it is to be established that „then 
we must have good grounds for believing 
that this is indeed so. 


The blank may be filled with any proposition. It 
may be filled with the proposition that God does not 
exist as easily as it can be filled with the proposition 
that God exists. Flew admits this, but thinks that 
somehow his claim regarding the requirement for 
grounds forces the theist to embark on the procedure 
of establishing theism and not forcing the atheist to 
establish atheism. This is because for him “atheism” 
includes agnosticism. As yet, we still have found 
no reason to think that there is this differential re- 
sponsibility between one who affirms and one who 
denies theism. It is perfectly consistent with all 
Flew has said that no position can be established 
in the context of a debate without providing good 
grounds for it. The unanswered questions at this 
point are why one ought to construe the debate so 
that theism always has the affirmative side and 
why one should identify rational or non-scandalous 
belief with what can be successfully argued in a 
debate. So far, there has been no answer to these 
questions. Put another way, this is to rig the case, 
not argue for it. Of course, if the task is to show in 
a debate that “God” properly applies to some object, 
the onus is on the theist. But, if the context is in- 
quiring about who, if anyone, knows the correct 
propositions about the application of “God,” then 
both sides have work to do. Flew’s point about 
knowledge is if anyone knows anything, it is in 
virtue of having good grounds for believing it. This 
applies to theism and atheism equally. 
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Flew does not really say what he means by grounds 
here. If he means grounds as propositions from 
which one’s belief in God is inferred, as he seems 
to, then this requirement is too strong. Many of our 
perceptual beliefs are items of knowledge without 
such grounds and would be unwarranted from the 
general epistemological position that there is an 
initial, methodological presumption against any be- 
lief and this presumption requires the holder of that 
belief to provide reasons before it is a justified be- 
lief. To admit that there are some non-scandalous 
beliefs which do not have this type of grounds, Flew 
must weaken his account of grounds. One might say 
that perceptual beliefs are grounded, not because 
they are inferred from other beliefs, but because 
they are rooted in some non-propositional evidence, 
thereby allowing that there are cases in which this 
evidence is not entertained as evidence. Its eviden- 
tial value may not be transparent to the knower. 
This saves our perceptual beliefs, but will be of 
little use in the context of a debate since only some- 
thing entertained as propositional evidence is of use 
in a debate, and this is how Flew is setting up the 
problem. The warranted believer may not know 
what it is that grounds some beliefs or may not be 
able to show how they are grounded, in some man- 
ner acceptable in a debate. It follows that propo- 
sitional evidentialism is not a general requirement 
on justified, non-scandalous beliefs. To claim that 
propositional evidence is required for justified, 
non-scandalous theistic belief we need something 
that will distinguish theistic belief from other be- 
liefs where propositional evidence is not required. 
Observations about what is required in a debate do 
not provide what is needed. 

One might concede these points and forsake a 
completely general defense of the presumption of 
atheism. One might try to heap the burden of proof 
on the theist in a third way by adopting some prin- 
ciple like: positive existence claims require proof 
or evidence.'* Is there a coherent distinction to 
be drawn between positive and negative existence 
claims? I am not sure there is. Suppose one fully 
delineated all the things in one’s ontology and added 
that these are all the individuals there are. Is such a 
claim a positive claim, since it says only what there 
is and does not directly say anything about nonexis- 
tence, or is it a negative claim by virtue of the fact 


that it says the given list is exhausti~e? By saying 
that the list is complete, one can certzinly infer that 
many things do not exist. If negative existence 
claims are characterized by syntactic markers, like 
occurrences of negated forms of “exis:s,” itis a posi- 
tive claim. If negative claims are characterized by 
semantic markers, e.g., entailing that certain things 
do not exist, it is a negative claim. Th.s worry needs 
to be cleared away before we can know whether this 
defense of the presumption of atheism can succeed. 

For now, let us suppose that this worcy can be satis- 
fied. Why might one adopt a principle-of this sort? A 
point in its favor is that we do not tend to assert posi- 
tive existence claims without reasons. We do not 
habitually assert that things of various kinds exist 
unless there is some evidence from the senses or testi- 
mony for their existence because therz are innumer- 
ably many mutually incompatible claims that could be 
made. Though this is not an absolute 2uide for epis- 
temic conduct, we often try to avoid false belief and 
if we form beliefs about contingent ex-stence without 
evidence of some kind, we run the ve-y great risk of 
forming many false beliefs. 

This seems right, but of little consequence here. 
All of this can be said regarding negative existence 
claims. So, this principle cannot be fustified on the 
basis of some general epistemic guidlines to avoid 
false beliefs. One might try to suppost this principle 
by claiming that relatively few of æl the possible 
existents actually exist. Hence, one is more likely to 
get things right if one affirms existenze only on the 
basis of grounds and fails to affirm en the basis of 
no grounds. There are two problems with this re- 
sponse. First, it is not obviously true and would 
require some hefty metaphysical argument, yet to 
be given, to prove it. Second, withou: such an argu- 
ment this is just a replay of the intrinsic probabilities 
gambit. It will not work under this guise any more 
than it did before. 

Further, there is no reason to think zhat the burden 
of proof borne by the advocate of a positive existence 
claim is absolute. Rather, it seems to be context- 
sensitive. Suppose someone claimed. in the context 
of our current scientific community, tat there are no 
electrons (and this is not claimed for instrumentalist 
reasons). Clearly, in the current cortext, someone 
who denies the existence of electrons must show how 
we can explain various phenomena without such an 
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appeal to electrons. This will hold for any denial of 
an apparently well-established claim of science or 
ordinary experience. The one who denies the exis- 
tence of trees has the burden of proof, not the one 
who affirms their existence. Of course, if no one 
ever had any of the relevant experiences, then the 
situation would be reversed. This shows us only 
that even though there was a time when those af- 
firming the existence of electrons bore the burden 
of proof, this was merely a context-sensitive bur- 
den. Flew has done nothing to show that in the 
absence of evidence, the presumption in force is 
not a presumption of agnosticism.” 

Michael Scriven provides a related, but different, 
argument for the presumption of atheism. He re- 
flects on what theists and atheists believe and notes 
that there is much in common between them. 


. . every sane theist also believes in the claims of 
ordinary experience, while the reverse [that atheists 
believe the claims of religion] is not the case. Hence, 
the burden of proof is on the theist to show that the 
further step he wishes to take will not take him beyond 
the realm of truth.'® 


This is to justify the general atheological strategy of 
taking atheism to be secure and in no need of further, 
independent justification if the theistic arguments, 
both deductive and inductive, are unsound. Atheism 
can be defended, if we construe the theistic argu- 
ments to include all arguments which support theism 
to any significant degree. If the theistic arguments 
fail, we have a default defense of atheism. 
Scriven’s remarks about the beliefs shared by the- 
ists and atheists will not bear.the weight of justifying 
this claim. The phenomenon of widely shared be- 
liefs can be put in the following way to show, in par- 
allel fashion, that it is really the atheist which bears 
the burden of proof. Every sane atheist also believes 
the denials of ordinary experience, while the 
reverse-that theists believe the denials of atheism-is 
not the case. Hence, the burden of proof is on the 
atheist to show that the further step he wishes to take 
will not take him beyond the realm of truth." 
Scriven’s argument seems to be that if not every- 
one, or a majority of people, believe something, 
then one who believes it needs some argument to 
justify that belief. Mere departure from consensus 
generates the need for argument. But, this cuts both 


ways and will generate a burden of proof for the 
theist in some contexts and a burden for the atheist 
in others. This is not a sufficient basis for the default 
strategy. What Scriven needs to argue is that we 
should focus on positive existence claims rather 
than denials, and I have argued that there is no rea- 
son why we should until we know more about the 
evidential context.'® 

Scriven tries one more tack. Why do mature 
adults not believe in Santa Claus?” Not because any- 
one has produced any very good argument to show 
that he does not exist, but because there is no good 
reason to think that he does. And we do not merely 
suspend our belief in the absence of good arguments 
against the Santa Claus hypothesis, rather we dis- 
believe. Likewise, the appropriate course of action 
in the case of God is to disbelieve, if it turns out 
that the theistic arguments fail. 

This example does not serve Scriven’s purposes 
very well. The reason adults disbelieve in Santa 
Claus is not simply that there is no good reason to 
think that he exists, but because we have good rea- 
son to think he does not. At some point in our lives 
we found that those who let us in on the myth were 
conscious of the fact that they were telling us a 
falsehood. Our parents knew that they were telling 
us a lie and later we found this out. We disbelieve 
rather than suspend belief because at some point we 
learned of the willful deception, participate in the 
process of decorating trees and putting presents 
under them and (possibly) propagating the decep- 
tion ourselves. But, this is not the situation with 
belief in God for most atheists. Atheists do come to 
hold the belief that theism is false and that there is 
some deception present in religious teaching and 
practice, but in the vast majority of cases this is not 
because someone like a parent confesses deceiving 
them at an early age, nor do atheists typically begin 
to participate in the production of the phenomena 
that is allegedly explained by the activity of God. 
So, some of the crucial elements that cause us to 
disbelieve in Santa Claus are absent in the case of 
belief in God and nothing has been said to justify a 
default defense of atheism. 

In addition, this ignores the fact that there is evi- 
dence for the existence of God—‘religious” experi- 
ence, testimony, alleged miracles and the like. 
Scriven may well think that this is insufficient to 
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warrant belief in God. I will say more about how 
such evidence must be dealt with by the atheological 
apologist below. For now, let it suffice to say that if 
there were no evidence at all for belief in.God, this 
would legitimize merely agnosticism unless there is 
evidence. against the existence of God. Atheism 
would be at least partially legitimized, then, because 
one could use such evidence to fuel some argument 
against the existence of God and that would be a 
defense of atheism, not by some presumption in its 
favor, but by some plausible case to be made in 
its favor. 

Finally, consider the defense of atheism pre- 
sented by Norwood Russell Hanson. He provides 
two different characterizations of his defense of 
atheism. 


Theism is a doctrine for which there are, in my view, 
no good reasons whatsoever for concluding that it is 
true; there is no evidence open to all, no objective 
data which compel skeptics against their expectations, 
to conceded that such a claim expresses what are indu- 
bitably the facts.” 


And he goes on to say “I will urge that God does not 
exist precisely because the reasons theists advance 
for supposing that he does are all poor reasons (singly 
and en bloc) for that conclusion.””! Hanson here 
adopts the default strategy for defending atheism. 
This strategy is open to the worry that theists and 
open-minded atheists who have done their best to 
construct arguments in favor of theism are just rather 
dull and not a terribly clever lot. One would hope, 
especially if an atheist also holds the belief that on 
the whole the crowd of theists is intellectually in- 
ferior to the crowd of atheists, that the casé is not 
dependent upon the success or failure of theists. 
This should give the atheological apologist great 
pause prior to adopting this apologetic strategy. 
Hanson needs the stronger claim that there really 
is no good evidence for the existence of God. He 
adopts this in the first passage, with the restriction 
that the relevant evidence must be open to all. This 
notion of what is open to all is too vague to be work- 
able. Presumably, it does not mean what is Known by 
all, since the intersection of the sets of propositions 
known by each person is likely a set far too impov- 
erished to yield any determinate conclusion about a 
burden of proof. It is not clear what relevance this 


may have for determining whether there is any good 
evidence for the existence of God. There may be 
plenty of very good evidence, but it is open only.to 
some and not all. If this were the case, then those 
to whom this evidence is open could know that God 
exists and what Hanson says would still be true. 
Requiring that the evidence be open to all, in this 
sense, is certainly not appropriate in other contexts. 
Surely, scientists and historians do not require that 
a successful defense of some scientif-c or historical 
doctrine be based only on evidence open to them 
and their auto mechanics. Very little of substance 
could be successfully defended in any field of study 
were this criterion adopted. If it is appropriate in 
the context of belief in God, we need to be shown 
some relevant difference between belief in God on 
the one hand and belief in black holes and the Ming 
Dynasty on the other. In short, such a constraint 
would limit justified doctrines to those defended 
by the lowest common epistemic denominator and 
would rule out the possibility of specialists. Since 
such strictures are inappropriate in ordinary con- 
texts, we need some special argument for thinking 
they are relevant in religious contexts. Atheists 
themselves, I suspect, do not wish to be bound by 
such conditions when atheological apologetics are 
proposed. It is somewhat mysterious why condi- 
tions on proof which are recognized as defective 
in most contexts would seem relevent for theistic 
apologetics. ; 

If Hanson means “open to all” ta include what 
each could know about our world, there is no reason 
that this might not in the end include knowledge that 
God exists. Such knowledge might come via direct 
experience or arguments. Hanson has given us no 
reason to think that the knowledge of God will not 
be in the set of things openly knowable by all. 

One might respond that in a debate over God’s . 
existence, to avoid question-begging, the proposi- 
tion that God exists must be excluded from the 
evidence base. This will, of course, require that 
the atheist characterize the evidence base in some 
manner not yet specified. What of propositions like 


(S) God spoke to Abraham 
or, 


(H) God healed the widow’s son? 
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These cannot be excluded as question-begging on 
the general ground that they entail that God exists, 
since if all such propositions are ruled out, then the 
case is rigged because sound theistic arguments are 
ruled out a priori. The history of theistic debate 
shows that this is not the way non-theists generally 
carry on. They try to find faults peculiar to each 
proposed theistic argument. 

Maybe (S) and (H) can be excluded because 
in order to know them one already needs to know 
(G). However, we do not in general exclude propo- 
Sitions about the activities of As as evidence that 
As exist. Suppose I am asked whether trees exist 
and I respond that they do. When queried about 
my evidence I say that I have seen them, that I 
have lain in their shade or, one fell on me once. 
Are these bits of inadmissible evidence? Certainly, 
seeing As is good evidence that they exist. In the 
case of perceptual beliefs it is not profitable to 
require that in this sort of circumstance I limit my 
evidence to propositions about what I seem to have 
seen, as the apparent failings of sense data foun- 
dationalism show. There may well be contexts in 
which seemings are the only sort of evidence that 
is admissible, say in determining whether common- 
sense realism is true, but it does not follow that 
all admissible evidence is ultimately rooted in 
seemings. One must say why the case about God 
is more like that of commonsense realism than 
ordinary knowledge about trees. 

Perhaps the activity of God is not evident qua 
divine activity. Some of it, even according to ortho- 
dox theism, is very subtle. But, for (S) and (H) to be 
inadmissible, it must turn out that all of God’s 
activities are subtle and not discernible as God’s 
activity. Maybe this is so, contrary to those who 
have claimed to have had a direct vision of God or 
some other powerful experience of God’s activity 
and presence, but it is hard to see precisely how one 
who professes no such experiences could know this. 
A skeptic who has never had any such experiences 
is not the right sort of person to make this judgment. 
It seems that the only one who could plausibly make 
such a claim is one who had such powerful experi- 
ences and then subsequently, not due to doubt or 
backsliding but hard philosophical analysis, deter- 
mined that the divine presence could not be read 
off the experience in a straightforward manner. 


Even then, the application to experiences they have 
not had is quite problematic. 

Knowledge of (S) and (H) is person relative, 
that is, one person may know them while someone 
else does not. This would entail not that they are un- 
acceptable as portions of a theistic argument, but 
only that those who do not know them cannot use 
them in an argument to further their own knowledge 
about God. If knowledge of (S) and (H) is person 
relative, they would violate Hanson’s dubious con- 
straint. This does not make them inadmissible as 
evidence in a theistic argument; it merely under- 
scores that fact that the very notions of proof and 
cogent argument are person relative.” 

A final restriction Hanson makes on what counts 
as a sufficient reason for believing in God is that 
it be something skeptics find compelling against 
their prior expectations. But, in what does this com- 
pulsion consist? Presumably, it should not consist 
in certain sorts of psychological compulsions. It 
might turn out that there are peculiar psychological 
quirks those prone to religious skepticism suffer 
and they explain why few skeptics are converted 
when confronted with arguments some theists find 
convincing.” Hanson might argue that it is not 
simply a quirk that accounts for the fact that he and 
others are not persuaded. Rather, it is because there 
are demonstrable flaws in the arguments. But, as 
we shall see in the next section, this is clearly so 
only for some bases for theistic belief. 

Hanson does concede that his project is to show 
only that for him there is no good reason to believe 
in God, though he incautiously speaks as though his 
conclusions are more wide-ranging. This stance 
seems to involve the more moderate position that 
what is proven, provable and presumed about these 
matters is context relative. Here, the context is 
just Hanson and his state of information. Yet, even 
the more cautious conclusion Hanson wants to 
draw, that in the absence of good theistic arguments 
he ought to be an atheist, does not follow. Examples 
about the Loch Ness monster and the Abominable 
Snowman do not help because it is not obvious that 
in the absence of decent evidence for their existence 
the appropriate mental attitude is not agnosticism. 
In many cases it seems that agnosticism is the pre- 
sumed attitude until further considerations lead one 
in one direction or the other. Outright denial of the 
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existence of something seems the presumed state 
only if one does not distinguish not believing in the 
existence of something and believing that it does 
not exist. 

One might concede the force of the above discus- 
sion, take Hanson’s first suggestion regarding the 
nature of this debate and give up claims that theists 
bear an absolute, non-context-sensitive burden of 
proof. It might be argued that in the present context 
the theist bears the relevant burden. While theism 
is not intrinsically suspicious, it is a second-rate 
position given the current evidential situation. 
Given what we know about the physical world and 
its workings, there is no need to posit God; God is 
an ontological or explanatory dangler. Lurking 
behind this general line of thought is that what is 
open to all are the deliverances of science. These 
things are open to all in that experiments can be 
repeated and certain events are publicly observable, 
even if not publicly observed. These things are not 
private like allegedly religious experience or the 
persuasiveness of certain theistic arguments like 
the Argument from Design.” However, to make 
this claim about burdens to be borne in our situation, 
one must have already embarked on the project of 
atheological apologetics. There must be some case 
such that on its basis, it looks as though God does 
not exist. Otherwise, there is no reason to think 
that on the present evidence things are not good for 
the theist. So, the only way to avoid atheological 
apologetics is if either (i) there is an a priori, non- 
context-sensitive presumption in favor of atheism 
and all the known and plausibly constructible theis- 
tic arguments fail or, (ii) it is possible to justifiedly 
believe whether God exists independently of evi- 
dence for God’s existence. I have argued that the 
first part of (i) has not been well supported by its 
advocates, and Flew and company are loathe to 
accept (ii). 


II 


Let us suppose we begin the philosophy of reli- 
gion game in a different manner. The only change 
needed is not one of evidence, but of the predominant 
attitude toward theism. Suppose we begin teaching 
philosophy of religion to a class and the reigning 
intellectual and social predisposition is to think that 


theism is the liberal view which frees one from 
the shackles of narrow, atheistic explanations of 
the cosmos, human history and the meaningful- 
ness of life. We ask whether there is any reason 
to think otherwise. There have historically been 
people of high degrees of intelligence, sophisti- 
cation and integrity who have disbel-eved the exis- 
tence of God and for a long period our social and 
intellectual tradition was atheistic, but after a re- 
ligious enlightenment this has changed, though 
there are still conservative strongholds of unbelief 
and skeptical revivals. What is the case to be made 
for atheism? I think that a general accounting of 
atheological apologetics will show that the same 
moves actually made against defenses of theism can 
also be made against atheological apologetics and 
would seem equally plausible in the context de- 
scribed above. Since the shift in context I have 
envisioned requires no shift in the weight of evi- 
dence, we will see that atheism is no better off than 
theism, contrary to the reigning intellectual climate. 

Until fairly recently in the history of theistic argu- 
ments, the predominant strategy has teen to provide 
sound arguments for the existence of God rather 
than producing probabilistic apologetics. Let us see 
how atheology fairs under similar st-ictures. What 
is the grist for the atheological mill? There are at 
least three sorts. First, there is the evidence, if true, 
that all the theistic arguments fail. Second, there 
are reasons to think that theistic claims are intern- 
ally incoherent. Third, there are reasons to think 
that while certain versions of theism are coherent, 
they conflict with the facts and, hence, are false. 
I will discuss these claims in turn, noting the diffi- 
culties that the atheist encounters which are in many 
ways parallel to the difficulties traditionally raised 
for theistic apologetics. I will argue that the same 
difficulties that motivated the move to inductive 
theistic apologetics, will also show that if there is 
to be any successful atheological apologetics, they 
must be inductive. 

The major reason cited for thinking that theism is 
intellectually disreputable is that the theistic argu- 
ments are unsatisfactory. They are either invalid or 
plagued with at least one false premise. Plantinga’s 
modal version of the ontological argument is taken 
by some as an instance of this.” Fire and Mackie 
concede its validity, but reject a crucial premise as 
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unjustified.” Suppose this criticism is correct. What 
are we to make of it in the present context? If the 
objection can be sustained in the face of independent 
arguments in favor of the offending premise, the 
most we get is that one argument against atheism is 
unsuccessful. 

The Cosmological and Design arguments meet 
similar fates. Here, though, it is more common 
to show that the argument is invalid by arguing 
that the data appealed to in the premises could 
be present on, or explained by, some non-theistic 
alternative. If such attacks are justified, they show 
that it is not inconsistent to suppose that the world 
is as it is without a creator or sustainer. While no 
successful, deductive proof will fail to entail this 
result, it is hardly enough.” A justified atheist re- 
quires more than is established so far, i.e., that it is 
not necessary to appeal to God in explaining the 
existence of the world, or its design. There are al- 
ternative explanations. But, this is no better than a 
stalemate, since theism is a possible explanation as 
well. Exposing weaknesses in an opponent’s argu- 
ment merely establishes that possibly an alternative 
position is true. 

What is needed is some sound argument to the 
conclusion that no God exists. What will count as 
disproving the existence of God? Surely, one would 
have a successful disproof of the existence of God, 
if one could show that there is some internal meta- 
physical impossibility in the matter. To arrive at 
this conclusion, the argument must be formulated 
in terms of a specifically determined set of divine 
attributes. If it is impossible for any being to possess 
all of the attributes in the set, then surely there is no 
being that exemplifies all of these attributes. This 
points to a systematic difficulty in providing this 
type of argument for atheism. There are many forms 
of theism and atheism, each corresponding to a 
well-defined set of properties attributable to a deity. 
Proving atheism by this course will require proving 
each set of divine attributes to be unexemplifiable. 
A full-blooded atheism will require many proofs. 
To avoid this situation, an atheist must generate an 
argument to the effect that there is a unique set, or 
small number of sets, of attributes that must be 
exemplified by any being that is any decent sort of 
God. Similarly, looking only at power properties 
for illustration, one might argue that a divine being 


must have power greater than P. If it can be shown 
that it is impossible to have power greater than P, 
one could show in one fell swoop that there are no 
divine beings. Theological divergence over the na- 
ture of God give us pause regarding the feasibility 
of providing such a proof. 

A second problem which besets this general de- 
fense of atheism is that it is questionable whether 
the problematic sets of attributes are required by 
western theism. Suppose omnipotence is found to 
be unexemplifiable. This would show that any set 


containing the attribute is unexemplifiable. But, 
while this proves a large number of atheisms, it 


does not show clearly that Christianity, Judaism or 
Islam are false. The major phenomena to be saved 
is the testimony of the relevant revelations associ- 
ated with each religious tradition. It is contentious 
whether omnipotence rather than almightiness is 
required by Christianity, say.” If it is not, then we 
could hardly be satisfied with proofs of atheism 
which are consistent with the truth of Christianity.” 
So, atheological arguments of this sort require em- 
pirical investigation into the claims of the religions, 
in addition to philosophical arguments.” 

Noting these systematic problems looming in the 
foreground for atheological apclogetics, one might 
opt for a weaker defense of atheism—showing that 
the existence of God is inconsistent with the contin- 
gent facts of the world. After all, the reason for 
showing an inconsistency in this context is to show 
that no god does exist. Atheism follows from the 
conclusion that no god can exist as well as from the 
conclusion that no god can in a world like ours. It is 
possible to construe the problem of evil as a well- 
known example of this sort of argument. While 
Mackie formulates the argument to show an internal 
inconsistency for theism, the inconsistency essential- 
ly derives from a contingent proposition that theists 
take to be true. If theists gave up some propositions 
about the existence of evil as an important part of 
their credo, the argument could be reformulated in 
the way I have in mind. If this argument is success- 
ful, it shows that it is not possible for a being with 
certain attributes to exist in our world. But, what 
about the God of Christianity? The just-mentioned 
worry arises in this context as well. The Christian 
God is to be creator, ruler, judge, worthy of worship, 
savior, sanctifier, morally superior to humans, etc. 
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So far as I can see, none of these roles requires any 
of the offending attributes employed in arguments 
from evil.’ And this is the best situation for atheo- 
logians who use this type of argument, since phil- 
osophers of religion have case serious doubt on 
whether there even is any inconsistency involving 
the appropriate propositions regarding evil and 
God’s alleged properties. Any argument of this sort 
will require the aforementioned religious investi- 
gation and the successful proof of the supposed 
incompatibility. The versions offered so far have 
not met these conditions. It appears that an atheist 


has a systematically difficult time in showing that _ 


it is not possible for God to exist or that it is not 
possible for God to exist in a world that is much 
like ours. l 

One might try other ways to prove that the nature 
of our world is such that it excludes anything that 
remotely resembles a deity. Such arguments must 
show more than that atheism can form a part of a 
consistent package which includes the observable 
data about our world; they must show that such a 
package is the correct one. If this is shown, then 
atheism has been shown. There are at least two 
ways in which this could be proven. Atheism would 
be proven, if it could be shown that the physical 
world is all that exists; there is nothing but atoms 
and the void. A second approach is to allow the 
existence of non-physical things, even agents, but 
argue that none of them is God. This approach con- 
cedes the falsity of materialism, but not the truth 
of theism. I will discuss these in turn. 

How can one show that the material world is all 
that exists? One could argue that all events are ex- 
plained by the activities of material objects. Physical 
properties leave all things explained. How can this 
be proven? To make the atheist’s task easier, let us 
first assume that we actually know the laws of na- 
ture completely. If we know the laws, then we know 
what physical objects do, when left to their own 
devices. This transforms the question to whether 
all events have been in accord with the laws of na- 
ture. To prove that they are, one can run tests. Set 
up known initial conditions and see if the results are 
in accord with the predictions of our correct theory. 
If the outcomes of these experiments are not in 
accord with the predictions, then there is more at 
work in the world than physical objects. If the 


predictions are all matched with tke appropriate 


` results, then this defense of atheism isstill viable. 


Of course, it is not quite this eazy. Typically, 
when the experimental results are not in accord 
with predictions, a good scientist do2s not give up 
and conclude that materialism is false. Most often 
one concludes that either (i) we hare not got the 
laws right yet, (ii) the initial conditions were not as 
we supposed, or (iii) the experimenzal device did 
not function properly. In the situaticn envisioned, 
(i) is no longer open to the atheist. Though the other 
two options are open, suppose that fated predictions 
continue to occur. While one can continue to main- 
tain that we just are not as good at fizuring out the 
relevant initial conditions or designin3 experimental 
devices as we would like, at a certair stage it looks 
as though the atheist will be engaged in a certain sort 
of non-empirical leap of faith. Clams are made 
in the face of disconfirming data that look much 
like the moves theists make in the face of discon- 
firming data like unanswered prayers, failed busi- 
ness transactions, or the loss of a oved one. In 
both cases the theory defended is saved by appeals 
to ignorance. For the atheist, it is ignorance of 
initial conditions or why our devices are not func- 
tioning properly; for the theist it is igrorance of why 
God is silent or allows certain heincus conditions 
to persist. Now if it is illegitimate for the theist to 
appeal to ignorance—and many atheists think it 
is—it is equally illegitimate for the theist.” Faith 
is faith, whether the doctrine to whick one is faithful 
is materialism or theism. The appeals seem to be 
quite on a par. 

Having noted these worries, let us move on and 
suppose that when the empirical experimentation is 
done, the hypothesis that all events are materially 
explained is still viable. But, surely, this is not the 
end of the matter. The thesis that mater is all there 


- is extends to all events, and determining whether all 


of them are explainable after the fashion of the 
experimental events is not straightforward. Even 
armed with a correct physical theory, the extrapola- 
tion goes well beyond the experimenial data and in 
the face of some data—miracle reperts. To avoid 
question begging, one must show that all of these 
reports are false. Merely showing that materialism 
is consistent with the phenomena tha: are supposed 
to be miraculous will not do. The cuestion is not 
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whether a purely physical world could have phen- 
omena such as instantaneous “healings” of can- 
cer, or the feeding of five thousand from a few 
loaves and fishes. The question is whether our 
world is one in which these events are actually 
explained in this way. Showing this will require 
a direct argument against the existence of non- 
physical entities which are active in the physical 
world. Otherwise claiming that mistakes about the 
initial conditions caused us to make incorrect pre- 
dictions and the deviant events to appear miraculous 
simply begs the question. One can show that the 
events are not genuinely miraculous only when one 
can show that no non-physical agency is at work 
in our world. Knowing the correct physical theory 
does not help the defender of atheism in the face 
of miracle reports, since it is not sufficient to claim 
that one need not appeal to non-physical agency 
to explain events of these types. This would be to 
say just that some argument(s) that proceed from 
premises about apparently miraculous events to a 
conclusion about the falsity of materialism is (are) 
fallacious. The point to be established regards the 
nature of the actual causes of these token events, 
which is much more difficult. 

The problem of extrapolating from laboratory data 
to the nature of all events at all points of space-time 
has historical parallels. Proponents of the Argument 
from Design are criticized because wide-ranging 
conclusions are drawn on the basis of a very small 
(spatially and temporally) segment of the universe. 
If this is a telling criticism against certain versions of 
the Argument from Design, then it is telling against 
the present type of argument. If there are acceptable 
moves that allow one to extrapolate and rule out 
miracles in other segments of the universe, these 
moves may prove acceptable in extrapolating from 
observed design to general conclusions about the 
entire world. However, there is one dissimilarity. 
We are concerned with how one might provide a 
sound argument for the denial of God’s existence. 
Premises that warrant such extrapolations will be in- 
ductive premises and their insertion will change the 
argument into an inductive argument. In contrast, 
the insertion of similar premises will not change the 
nature of the Argument from Design, since it is in- 
tended as an inductive argument. So, it looks as 
though this attempt to save a deductive atheological 


argument changes the game and prevents the atheist 
from succeeding along this route. 
. Questions of theoretical simplicity, Occam’s 
razor, and the like, are not to the point at hand. 
Whatever the merits of simplicity as a constraint 
on the acceptance of explanatory hypotheses, it is 
irrelevant to the possibility of producing a sound 
argument for the conclusion that atheism is true. 
Premises involving the preferability of a simpler 
hypothesis yield the conclusion that one hypothesis 
is preferable to another, not that atheism is true. 
Simplicity does not generate sound arguments. 

Even here, I have been too easy on the atheist. 
First, there is no reason why genuine miracles must 
be extraordinary in the sense that they do not regu- 
larly happen, or that when they do, they are detect- 
able by us as miracles.” Second, we do not know all 
physical laws. There are plenty of events which do 
not fit with current theories. Whether all can be ac- 
counted for within better theories is the hope of the 
materialist, and this may be a well-founded hope 
about laboratory phenomena, even by a theist’s 
lights. But, as long as it is only a hope it thwarts at- 
tempts at sound arguments for materialism. Finally, 
the atheologian is actually in a state much worse. 
Suppose naturalism is sufficient to explain all physi- 
cal events—no miracles occur. It still does not fol- 
low that God does not exist, that the world has no 
creator, or sustainer. “Non-miracleism” entails only 
that no non-natural event has occurred in our space- 
time, not the non-existence of non-physical entities. 
A proof of no miracles, if such there be, is not suffi- 
cient to prove materialism. So, it looks as though any 
attempt to prove atheism by proving materialism, 
is fraught with enormous difficulties. 

In light of these difficulties, one might give up 
trying to prove materialism and acquiesce in the 


-epistemic possibility of non-physical beings. Could 


one show that none of them is God because, say, 
they are like humans in their tendencies, capacities, 
and actions except that they are non-physical? This 
will not be a matter of purely philosophical analysis. 
One is forced to quasi-empirical considerations. 
Normally, when we are concerned with the falsity 
of some proposition, we inspect the relevant por- 
tions of the world. Of course, this has its problems 
since we cannot observe and analyze everything and 
it is the nature of some things to be mysterious, for 
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example, the Loch Ness monster and the Abomin- 
able Snowman, if they exist. If most religions are 
correct in their claims that God is not open to spec- 
tators, one who is anti- or non-religious may not 
find all there is to find. Those who diligently seek 
God are rewarded. Direct inspection on these matters 
is difficult for the diligent, and more so for certain 
sorts of skeptics. Let us waive the difficulties here 
and see the requirements of this defense. 

To the extent direct inspection is possible, it will 


involve some combination of the observation of ` 


the behavior and testimony of the non-physical 
beings and others who have directly observed the 
behavior and testimony of these beings. Deciding 
what to make of this evidence will be parallel to 
what the theist does when evaluating putative 
religious experiences and revelation. Arguments 
which show that religious experience and revelation 
ought to be discounted as less than sufficient, or 
even good, evidence for theism will also entail that 
this is deficient for the atheist’s purposes. If this 
evidence is admitted for the atheist, it must be 
admitted (with the same caveats) for the theist. A 
defense of this weaker atheism requires concessions 
to the traditional believer who believes, at least in 
part, on the basis of the testimony of the Bible, 
acquaintances, and personal experience. It turns 
out that precisely the same type of evidence 
gathering theists often use is what the atheist needs 
to justify premises about the nature of non-physical 
beings. The sort of information obtainable from 
direct inspection would be what these beings do. 
When we observe behavior, what can we infer 
about the nature of the beings? Suppose we try to 
tell by observation whether some agent is omnipo- 
tent. From the fact that someone does not do some- 
thing one cannot infer that they cannot. If they 
appear to try and do not, then we can infer that 
they cannot only on the condition that we know 
that they actually tried. To know this is to rely 
upon the testimony of the agent or others. But, 
testimony can be inadequate either because it may 
not be given or because we may be deceived, thus 
not giving us insight into whether a genuine attempt 
was made.** This procedure is fallible and many 
inferences that believers make on the basis of the 
witness of the Bible or their own experiences may 
go beyond the data, but so will the inferences drawn 


by one trying to show that no God exists on the basis 
of quasi-empirical considerations. 

Similar difficulties arise for the irvestigation of 
the other divine attributes. To know whether one 
has committed a moral transgressior (due either to 
moral imperfection or ignorance of either moral or 
non-moral truths that affect which. action is the 
proper one in the circumstances), cne must have 
more than observations of apparently immoral be- 
havior. One needs to know the mot vation for the 
action and/or whether there is a morally sufficient 
reason for engaging in this sort of apparently im- 
moral behavior. This is particularly hard to deter- 
mine in light of the fact that in Christianity God is 
to have said “My ways are higher than your ways” 
and this may involve not only that God always 
chooses the high road whereas sometimes we do 
not. It may also involve the fact that God’s moral 
insight is greater than ours in such a way that the 
moral facts, which we see all too dimly, render the 
apparently immoral. behavior virtucus; there is a 
morally sufficient reason for the act.on that we do 
not, and maybe this side of glorificat:on cannot, see 
or understand. 

If the direct inspection fails to yield satisfactory 
grist for the atheist’s mill, we migh inquire about 
the direct experience of others. This may give us 
some new evidence about the nature of these non- 
physical beings and is analogous not only to the use 
of testimony by theists for the justification of beliefs 
regarding the existence and nature o? God, but it is 
also analogous to the procedure we tse in the study 
of the physical world. We often rely >n expert testi- 
mony on the nature of leptons and. bosons rather 
than do the investigation ourselves. Oral and written 
testimony is open to one camp just ir case it is open 
to the other. When we consider this weaker atheism, 
we find that when failures force one to its defense, 
one must tacitly admit that traditional sources of 
evidence for the theist should be ccuntenanced as 
embodying legitimate means of obtaining evidence 
on these matters. 

A final point about this very weak type of apolo- 
getics. The admission of quasi-empirical procedures 
of evidence gathering seems to make it hard to 
formulate an argument which has a hope of being 
sound. The evidence will be about things done and 
undone, said and unsaid. In order ta show that this 
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evidence entails that there is no God, one will first 
need to show that the evidence entails that the agent 
under investigation does not have some necessary 
attribute(s) of divinity. It is this part of the argument 
that runs the very great risk of being invalid, since 
so many auxiliary hypotheses will need to be in- 
voked to link the observations with the conclusion 
that the agent lacks some crucial attribute, and these 
hypotheses will be tendentious and very hard to 
justify via a sound argument.” 


Il 


The consequences of what I have argued here are 
straightforward. First, there is no good reason for 
the presumption of atheism that is prevalent in many 
western intellectual circles. I, at least, have been 
unable to construct or find a good argument which 
places differential burdens of proof on theists and 
atheists. There is no justification for the current 
atheistic rage, if such there be, in the absence of 
atheological apologetics and the absence of such 
apologetics is quite striking.” 

Second, if we put the same burden of proof on 
the atheist as was traditionally heaped upon the 
theist, the atheist runs into systematic difficulties. 
It is much easier to punch holes in theistic arguments 
and show that some brand of atheism is possibly 
correct, than to actually argue for its truth. This is 
generally taken as all that is necessary. If we move 
beyond this, we find that the needs of and problems 
of the atheist are parallel to those of the theist. This 
situation should be recognized and the current pre- 
sumption in favor of atheism removed, since in 
other areas we readily recognize that the bearing of 
a burden is a context-dependent and dialectically- 
sensitive matter. To impose the same argumentative 
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restrictions upon the atheist is to show that the 
position is at least as inadequately defended as 
theism. It might be useful to reverse intentionally 
the burden of proof to help make it clear that what- 
ever the reasons for its widespread acceptance, 
atheism is no less a matter of faith than theism, 
and from these considerations we can say this with 
good reason. 

I will close with two comments on how this bears 
on more recent discussions in the philosophy of 
religion. First, there is no reason given here to think 
that one needs to engage in apologetics in order to 
hold either theism or atheism in a rationally accept- 
able manner. Under certain (presumably different) 
circumstances one could rationally hold either of 
these positions as a basic belief, one not inferred on 
the basis of reasons. We all hold plenty of beliefs of 
this sort, so it seems that one needs to put forth some 
positive argument that (ir)religious beliefs cannot be 
rationally held in this fashion. I do not rule out that 
such an argument can be given; it is just not given 
here nor entailed by anything said here. Second, 
the move away from deductive apologetics to prob- 
abilistic apologetics will not affect the points made 
here. If we allow one side to retreat to this weaker 
defense, the other may as well. If the use of induc- 
tive procedures is acceptable for the atheist, it is 
acceptable for the theist. I have not argued here 
that this is so, but I suspect that the needs and diffi- 
culties will be very similar on both sides of the 
probabilistic dispute. This will better equip us to 
guard against jumping to hasty conclusions about 
the virtues of our own favored positions. Whether 
the atheologian can produce apologetics that is 
superior to that of the theist will be a matter that 
we can decide only after more attempts at atheo- 
logical apologetics have been made.” 
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NOTES 


1. For an account of the different ways theistic arguments have been used cf. Nicholas Wolterstorff, “The Migration of the Theistic 
Arguments: From Natural Theology to Evidentialist Apologetics,” Rationality, Religious Belief, and Moral Commitment: New Essays 
in the Philosophy of Religion, R. Audi and W. Wainwright, eds. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1986), pp. 38-81. 


2. Anthony Flew, “The Presumption of Atheism,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 2 (1972), pp. 29-46. 
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3. These points and others are made in connection with the logical interpretation of the probability calculus by alvin Plantinga in 
“The Probabilistic Argument From Evil,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 35 (1979). pp. 18-30. 


4. An Introduction to Confirmation Theory (London: Methuen & Co., 1973). 
5. Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Foundations of Probability (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950; secend ed., 1963). 


6. Unless, of course, there is good reason to connect simplicity with truth. I know of no such reason and many find such a connection 
doubtful, as is illustrated by the scientific anti-realist’s skepticism regarding the usefulness of simplicity as a realist constraint on theory 
choice. This may be summed up as: there may be good reasons for thinking that theories should be simple, but here are no good 
reasons for thinking the (realist’s) world is. 


7. Proof: It is provable from the probability calculus that if two propositions are mutually exclusive and jointly exhaustive, the sum 
of their probabilities is 1. (0) and the proposition that there is at least one white swan is such a pair. 

8. Proof: The disjunction containing (0) through the nth member of the series will have the probability 0 because each member has 0 
probability and the sum of the values will be 0. This disjunction and the proposition that there are at least white swars are an exclusive 
and exhaustive pair of propositions. Hence, the sum of their probabilities must be 1. Since the disjunction has a probability of 0, the 
remaining proposition must have a probability of 1. 

9. Using infinitesimals rather than real numbers is of no use because it yields the result that for any n, the proposition that there are at 
least n white swans has an intrinsic probability closer to 1 than any real number, which is just as bad as the earlier result. 

10. Such an atheism may involve the outright denial of theism (what he calls positive atheism), agnosticism or failing to have the belief 
in God due, possibly, to the fact that the atheist simply has not even considered whether there is a Gad. 

11. Flew, p. 31. 

12. Flew, pp. 37-38. 

13. Flew, p. 38. 

14. This was suggested to me in conversation, though not advocated, by John Biro. 

15. Nicholas Rescher in Dialectics (Albany: SUNY Press, 1977), p. 27, distinguishes two sorts of burden, one of which is constant, 
another which can be shifted between parties in a dispute. These two burdens are (1) probative burdens of an initiating assertion 
(I-burdens) and (2) evidential burdens of further reply in the face of contrary considerations (E-burdens). I-burdens are constant while 
E-burdens shift between debating parties. However, this distinction will be of little use for Flew’s purpose because --burdens are con- 
stant only after one party initiates an assertion in a debate. After that, the initiating party must provide some ground: for the assertion. 
After some prima facie grounds have been given, the debate can get underway and the E-burden can shift between the responding 
party and the initiating party as counter-evidence and arguments are given. There is no reason given in Rescher’s construal of the 
nature of the dialectical procedure that one party must begin the debate. Both can remain silent and each can tegin the debate. 
16. Michael Scriven, Primary Philosophy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), p. 101. 

17. The denials I have in mind here are claims like there are no centaurs, mermaids, etc. 

18. In a footnote on p. 105 he claims that there is a difference in how negative and positive existential claims cam be supported. He 
writes: “Negative existential hypotheses in natural language can be supported by the failure of proofs of their ccntradictories, but 
positive existential hypotheses are not made plausible by the failure of disproofs (sic) of their denials.” He gives nc argument for this 
which would overturn the criticisms I have levelled against such a view. It should be clear that nothing I have argued here involves 
claiming that positive existence claims are supported by the failure of proofs of their denials. I maintain only that there is no difference 
between negative and positive existence claims on this count. 

19. Scriven, pp. 102-03. 

20. Norwood Russell Hanson, “What I Don’t Believe,” What I Don’t Believe and Other Essays, S. Toulmin and H. Woolf, ed. 
(Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1971), pp. 309-31. The quoted passage appears on p. 312. 

21. Hanson, p. 313. 

22. This was defended by George Mavrodes in Belief in God (New York: Random House, 1970) and in “The Stranger,” Faith and 
Rationality, A. Plantinga and N. Wolterstorff, ed. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1983), pp. ‘24-102. 

23. I do not wish to make such a claim, but this shows the dubious value of this constraint. 

24. I am doubtful that this account of the difference between science and religion is viable. Theists can claim that rel-gious experiences 
are no more private than any others. Those who have never had them just have not gone through the right procedures in the same way 
those who have never had experiences of sharks have not gone through the right procedures. 
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25, Alvin Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974), ch. 10. 


26. Kit Fine, “Review of The Nature of Necessity,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 85 (1976), pp. 562-66; J. L. Mackie, The Miracle 
of Theism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982), pp. 55-63. Fine criticizes the argument by claiming that the premises entail a falsehood, 
while Mackie simply claims that we have no good reason for accepting a crucial premise (that a maximally great being possibly exists). 
Neither line of criticism, even if correct, precludes some other version of the ontological argument from being successful. One sort of 
criticism that precludes a successful version is showing that it is not possible for there to be a maximally great being. This would show 
wanting all ontological arguments for such a being. However, this goes beyond merely criticizing a theistic argument since showing 
this premise of the argument to be false requires a prior argument that theism is impossible and will fall prey to the claims I make below 
about such defenses of atheism. 


27. This is no more than what a theist does when trying to show how some argument against the existence of God, like the problem of 
evil, fails. One shows how God can fit into a picture which contains evil. But, showing such consistency does not show that God is 
actually in the picture. Atheists rightly do not take theodicies or defenses as sufficient reason to think that theism is true and likewise we 
should not take potshots at theistic arguments to show that atheism is true. If theodicies are accounts of what God’s reasons are for 
permitting evil, this is not quite correct. If one provides God’s actual reasons for permitting evil, one has provided something which 
entails that God exists and such a theodicy is sufficient to prove the existence of God. Neither theists nor critics tend to think that suc- 
cessful theodicies accomplish this much. Perhaps, then, it is better to construe the difference between theodicies and defenses against 
the problem of evil (for example, Plantinga’s free-will defense) in one of the following ways. First, theodicies provide some positive 
reason God might have for allowing evil, while defenses do not need to make any claim about God’s actual reasons and merely show 
that the existence of evil is consistent with the existence of God. The proponent of a defense could claim to have no idea whatever about 
what reasons a being worthy of worship does have for allowing evil. Second, we might construe the difference according to some dif- 
ference in the conditional theses advocated. A theodicy might involve a conditional such as “If God exists, then God’s reason for per- 
mitting evil is R.” On the other hand, a defense might involve a conditional that makes reference to a possible reason God might have 
as “If God exists, then God’s reason would (could) be R. In either case, theodicies would not be sufficient for thinking theism true. 


28. I construe almightiness as an attribute involving great, unsurpassed, power but also allowing that there are things metaphysically 
possible for that being to do, that it cannot do. 


29. A case in point: Kai Neilsen in “In Defense of Atheism,” Philosophy and Atheism (Buffalo: Prometheus Press, 1985), pp. 77-106, 
provides arguments to show that the western concept of God is incoherent, stemming from the alleged incoherence of a necessary 
being; a God which transcends the world, yet is the object of religious experience; and disembodied agency. Even if these arguments 
are valid, atheism is not established for the reasons cited here. A theist could take these arguments to show three things: (i) God is a 
contingent being, (ii) God’s transcendence involves God’s not being a part of or constituted by the physical world and does not prohibit 
human experience of God and (iii) when theist’s claim disembodied existence for God, the motivation is to claim no essential physical 
embodiment for God. If agency really requires a body, then God has some non-physical body. Instead, a theist could challenge the 
validity of the arguments and show that there is no incoherence in these notions at all. This just shows that much less is ruled out by 
such arguments than is commonly supposed. 


30. This empirical investigation may well not yield the desired results and philosophers like Swinburne have taken pains to show 
that the philosophical arguments are unsuccessful anyway. Cf. Richard Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1977). 

31. Some might think that worthiness of worship requires various perfections. If so, then the atheist’s task is easier than I have sug- 
gested. I want to point out only that this is not obvious. One who takes the constraints of the Bible, say, as the only requirements an 
orthodox conception of God must meet could make a strong case that the Bible does not require these perfections of God. There are 
those who think that Christian theology should not be tied to such restrictive Biblicism, for example, Thomas V. Morris in a sympos- 
ium paper on “Perfect Being Theology,” presented at the Central Division meetings of the American Philosophical Association 
in May of 1987. I will not try to adjudicate this debate here. What is important is that we recognize that the moves I have suggested are 
open to the theist. In addition, perhaps there is no coherent concept of perfection in the same way there is no coherent concept of the 
best of all possible worlds. This is plausible when thinking about power. It may be that no matter how powerful a being is, it is pos- 
sible for there to be one more powerful with no sense to be made of infinite power. If so, then even the theist will be in a position of 
saying that a divine being must have power at least at level P, while allowing that there are powers surpassing P. 

32. Atheism is oftern associated with some broad version of materialism. Cf. Scriven, p. 88, fn. 2. 

33. In fact the situation may be worse for the scientific defender of atheism. The connections between the initial conditions are 
to be tighter when considering physical experiments than in religious “experiments” like praying and seeing whether the prayer 
is answered. From the outset, it is granted that God may not answer prayers in the way desired by the one making the prayer for any 
number of reasons, like lack of genuine faith and trust in God, evil motives of the person, evil consequences unforeseen by the 
one offering the prayer, etc. 
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34. For a very useful discussion of these matters cf. Robert Hambourger, “Need Miracles Be Extraordinary?’ Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, vol. 47 (1987), pp. 435-49. 

35. If we are intentionally deceived by the agent, then we have some evidence that the person is not God. 

36. Witness the failings of logical behaviorism. For a nice summary of this type of difficulty for behaviorism, cf. Christopher 
Peacocke, Holistic Explanation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979). 

37. In recent years there has been the beginnings of an atheological apologetic industry. An example of this is George Smith, 
Atheism: The Case Against God (Buffalo: Prometheus Press, 1979). I have not discussed this work in detail here since it focuses 
on issues other than deductive arguments for atheism. 

38. Research for this paper was supported by a fellowship in the Center for Philosophy of Religion at the University of Notre 
Dame during the 1986-1987 academic year. Members of the Center provided many valuable comments on a previous draft of this 
paper. 
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CRP INeRY usage supports both a relatively 
strong belief requirement on intention and a 
tight conceptual connection between intention and 
intentional action. More specifically, it speaks in 
favor both of the view that “S intends to A” entails 
“S believes that he (probably) will A” and of the 
thesis that “S intentionally A-ed” entails “S intended 
to A.” So, at least, proponents of these ideas often 
claim or assume, and with appreciable justification. 

The conjunction of these two ideas, however, has 
some highly counterintuitive implications. This 
suggests that a certain skepticism about the coher- 
ence of ordinary usage of “intention” may be salu- 
tary. Fortunately, the skeptic need not abandon the 
quest for understanding. Much can be gleaned from 
a careful investigation of the functions attributed to 
intention in the literature. 

In this paper, I argue that the capacity of intention 
to do the work that the literature assigns it does not 
depend upon intentional A-ing’s entailing intending 
to A, nor upon there being a strong belief constraint 
on intention, nor even a certain relatively weak be- 
lief constraint. I also develop an account of the fea- 
tures of intention in virtue of which it is capable of 
doing this work. This account provides the core of an 
adequate conception of intention. Toward the end of 
the paper, I briefly motivate acceptance of a modest 
belief requirement on non-functional grounds. 


I. ORDINARY USAGE: A PROBLEM 


Consider the following pair of statements, both of 
which have been advanced in the literature:' 


(1) S intends to A only if S believes that he (probably) 
will A. 


(2) S intentionally A-ed only if $ intended to A. 


The expression “believes that he (probably) will A” in 
(1) is shorthand for “believes that he will A or believes 
that he probably will A.” The first disjunct circum- 
vents the problem posed for a seemingly weaker, 





strictly probabilistic belief condition by cases in 
which an agent who intends to A Fas no concept 
of probability (e.g., a very young child). Here 
“probably” is used in the sense of “more probable 
than not.” 

Claim (1) derives support from the connection, in 
ordinary usage, between intention and confidence. 
An agent who is not confident that ae will A—for 
example, one who thinks that his chances of A-ing 
are less than even—may hope, but cennot intend, to 
A. Or so we are told.” To appreciate “he tightness of 
the connection in common parlance end thought be- 
tween the antecedent and consequent of (2), readers 
need only try the following question cn their friends: 
Can someone do something intentionally without 
intending to do it? The initial response typically 
makes it plain that one’s auditors (even some philo- 
sophical auditors) treat “intentional action per- 
formed by S” as synonymous with “tended action 
performed by S.” The rehearsal of striking cases of 
causal waywardness generally prompts the recog- 
nition that an intended action performed by S need 
not be an intentional action, and that the expressions 
therefore are not synonymous.’ But in the absence 
of further Socratic cross-examination, people seem 
unwilling to countenance the idea that an intentional 
action might not be intended. 

Claims (1) and (2) jointly entail: 


(3) S intentionally A-ed only if S believed that he 
(probably) would A. 


However, (3) is incompatible with another pro- 
nouncement of common sense and crdinary usage. 
Unfortunately, even a crude formulation would be 
very complex.* I shall identify one ofits implications 
by example. 

Al is a forty-five percent shooter from the foul 
line, and he knows this. He sets himself for a free 
throw, believing that there is a less than even chance 
that he will make the basket. The attempt is suc- 
cessful. Surely, barring causal deviance, the great 
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majority of English speakers would count Al’s 
making the basket as an intentional action. Yet, (3) 
entails that that action was not intentional. 

Some weaker replacements for (3) have the same 
result. Consider the following less demanding 
alternative to (1): 


(1*) S intends to A only if S does not believe (at the 
pertinent time) that he (probably) will not A. 


This is what we might call a negative belief con- 
straint on intention. Conjoined with (2), (1*) yields: 


(3*) S intentionally A-ed only if S did not believe (at 
the pertinent time) that he (probably) would not A. 


And (3*) entails that Al’s making the basket was not 
an intentional action. 

Each of (1), (1*), and (2) derives appreciable 
support from ordinary usage, as does the statement 
that Al’s making the basket is an intentional action. 
Yet they cannot all be true. What is to be done? 


Il. THE FUNCTIONS OF INTENTION 


It is natural at this point to turn to theory. In the 
present section I identify the functions attributed to 
intention in the literature and show that the capacity 
of intention to perform them does not depend upon 
the truth of any of the numbered statements above. 


A. Intentions as initiating and sustaining motivators 
of intentional action. There is widespread agree- 
ment among philosophers of action that intention is 
a motivating cause of intentional actions. Now, in- 
tentions do not cause intentional actions in the way 
that pulling a trigger causes a gun to fire. In addition 
to any triggering or initiating function that inten- 
tions may have in the etiology of intentional action, 
they also have a sustaining function. This is indi- 
cated by what we would quite properly expect to 
happen if, in the midst of A-ing, an agent were to 
cease intending to A—namely, that she would cease 
A-ing (provided that the A-ing has not proceeded so 
far that it cannot be stopped). Even if the purely 
representational or non-conative aspect of the for- 
mer intention were to remain intact (more on this 
later), we would expect the cessation of intention 
to bring a halt to the A-ing. This indicates that 
the sustaining function of intentions, as they are 


commonly conceived, is at least partly conative 
or motivational. 

Suppose for a moment that the alleged belief re- 
quirements (1) and (1*) are true. Let us use “P 
intention* to A” for whatever is left of S’s intention 
to A when we substitute for her belief that she prob- 
ably will A a belief that she probably will not A.° 
(S’s intention* to A will not include anything whose 
absence is necessitated by the belief substitution, of 
course.) Can S’s intention* to A initiate and sustain 
an intentional A-ing in the way that intentions are 
supposed to do this? 

Consider the following case. When Connie ap- 
proaches the foul line with the intention of sinking 
a foul shot, she believes both that she has an eighty- 
five percent success rate on foul shots and that she 
will probably sink this shot. As she begins to take 
aim, we show her a sheet of statistics indicating 
that her success rate is only forty-five percent. 
Connie, owing to her doxastic habits, no longer 
believes that she probably will make the basket; 
in fact, she believes that she probably will miss 
it. She proceeds to make a successful attempt to 
sink the shot, and absolutely everything pertinent 
to the etiology of the attempt and its success is 
precisely what it would have been in the absence 
of belief substitution. She tries no harder than she 
would otherwise have done; there is no increase in 
concentration; and so on. 

By hypothesis, nothing relevant to the causation 
of Connie’s sinking the shot changes with the belief 
substitution. Thus, if Connie’s sinking the shot is 
an intentional A-ing, an intention* to A can cause an 
intentional A-ing in whatever manner intentions to 
A do. The moral is that beliefs and non-beliefs of 
the sort identified in (1) and (1*) do not play an 
essential role in the causation of intentional A-ings 
by intentions to A. (This is not to say, of course, 
that they never play a role. Occasionally, one’s 
confidence that one will succeed in A-ing causally 
contributes to one’s success.) 

Does an adequate account of the causal con- 
nection between intentions and the intentional 
actions in which they issue depend upon the truth 
of (2), the contention that S intentionally A-ed only 
if S intended to A? Certainly, the account of inten- 
tional A-ing as A-ing brought about—in “the right 
way’ — by an intention to A has the virtue of relative 
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simplicity. But more than that has been claimed 
for the view. The denial of (2) entails the occurrence 
of non-intended intentional actions; and some con- 
tend that such alleged actions cannot be distinguished 
from non-intentional actions.® 

Various positions on the conceptual connection 
between intention and intentional action have been 
advanced in the literature. Claim (2) is expressive 
of what has aptly been termed the simple view. Near 
the other extreme is the view that an agent may inten- 
tionally A without intending to do anything at all.’ 
I shall suggest that an intermediate position pre- 
serves a distinction between intentional and non- 
intentional action while accommodating the belief 
requirements on intention specified in (1) and (1*). 
On the view to be sketched, an agent’s intentionally 
A-ing depends upon her having some pertinent 
intention, though not necessarily an intention to A. 

Distinguishing between intentional and non- 
intentional action is a formidable project. Hurdles 
include causal deviance and conflicting intuitions 
about cases. My strategy in what follows is to relax 
the simple view just enough to accommodate (1) 
and (1*). Even if the result is overly restrictive for 
some philosophers’ tastes, we shall see that distin- 
guishing intentional from non-intentional actions 
does not require that we embrace the simple view. 
It is this last point that I want to establish. The 
following is not an endorsement of (1) nor (1*). 

Suppose that intending to A entails believing that 
one (probably) will A, and recall Connie’s condition 
just before and after she absorbs the information 
handed her. Now, imagine that before the statistics 
are brought out, an exact duplicate of Connie, 
Connie*, is created at the other end of the court and 
that the statistics are handed only to the latter, with 
the result that Connie* believes that she will prob- 
ably miss the shot. Both Connies successfully at- 
tempt a free throw. Presumably, each intentionally 
sinks her shot. 

Connie intends to sink the shot while Connie* 
(given the present supposition that (1) is true) does 
not. But we may suppose that both have the same 
plan for sinking the shot. The plan may be described 
(thinly) as follows: 


Goal: Sink this free throw. 
Strategy: Shoot this shot in manner W. 


We may assume as well that in each case this plan 
is a component of an intention. In Connie’s case, 
the pertinent intention is an intention to sink the 
shot. In Connie*’s, it is an intentiom to try to sink 
the shot, or so I shall suppose. 

If intentions can incorporate p.ans for non- 
intended A-ings, we may attempt to tie the intention- 
ality of an A-ing to the existence of an appropriate 
intention without restricting the domain of appro- 
priate intentions to intentions to A. Taus, for exam- 
ple, if one intends to try to A by B-ing, the plan- 
component of one’s intention may be such that 
(barring causal deviance), in successfully executing 
it, one intentionally A-s.° 

Consider the following proto-account of non- 
intended intentional action: 


PAI. S’s non-intended A-ing is an intentional action 
if and only if 


(a) S A-s and S’s A-ing is not interded, 


(b) S performs some action, B, that is caused in the 
right way by an intention whose plan-component 
represents S’s A-ing as a goal relative to S’s 
intended B-ing, and 


(c) S's B-ing appropriately generates S’s A-ing. 


A proto-analysis of intentional acticn—and hence 
a proto-distinction between intentional and non- 
intentional action—may be achieved by means of 
a synthesis of the simple view and >A1: 


PA2. S intentionally A-s if and only if S.A-s and either 


(i) S's A-ing is caused in the right way by an inten- 
tion to A, or 


(ii) S performs some action, B, thatis caused in the 
right way by an intention whose plan-component 
represents S’s A-ing as a goal relative to S’s 
intended B-ing, and S’s B-ing ap>ropriately gen- 
erates S’s A-ing. 


To be sure, the “right way” clause in (b) of PAI 
and the notion of appropriate generation in (c) would 
require expansion in a rigorous account. But the 
developments needed are not peculiar to an analysis 
of non-intended intentional action. The “right way” 
clause refers to the etiology of an intended action, 
and an analysis of the generation mentioned in (c) 
may be modeled after an account of tke generational 
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comnection between B-ings and A-ings in those 
instances in which agents who intend to A by B-ing 
successfully execute that intention. The causal 
work accomplished by intentions to A by B-ing can 
be performed, in other cases, by intentions whose 
plan-components identify non-intended A-ings as 
goals (or sub-goals) relative to intended B-ings. 

The appropriate generation clause merits further 
attention. Readers will have conflicting intuitions 
about what is done intentionally in certain cases 
of successful trying. According to Christopher 
Peacocke, it is “undisputed” that one who makes a 
successful attempt “to hit a croquet ball through a 
distant hoop while believing that one’s chances of 
success are tiny” intentionally hits the ball through 
the hoop. But Gilbert Harman informs us that “it 
is quite controversial” whether someone who suc- 
cessfully tries to sink a difficult putt “is properly 
said to have intentionally sunk the putt.”" Even if 
I had intuitions about the matter, I would not have 
much faith in them, since one’s ear for this sort of 
thing is quickly trained by one’s favorite theory. 
Fortunately, however, one is free to develop an 
account of the notion of appropriate generation in 
(c) that fits one’s intuitions about cases. One who 
disagrees with Peacocke may hold, for example, 
that an agent’s B-ing appropriately generates her 
A-ing only if there is (under specified conditions) a 
reliable connection between her performing actions 
of type B and her performing actions of type A. And 
one may attempt to carve out a suitable account of 
reliability. 

Cases of the sort at issue also raise a problem for 
the simple view, of course. Donna has never fired a 
gun, but she believes that hitting distant bull’s-eyes 
is easy: one simply aims at the bull’s-eye and pulls 
the trigger. She intends now to hit a certain remote 
bull’s-eye that even experts normally miss. She 
aims, fires, and strikes it dead center. Did Donna 
intentionally hit the bull’s-eye? (Perhaps she has a 
natural talent for this sort of thing. But perhaps not. 
Suppose that, using the same method, she proceeds 
to fire two hundred additional rounds and does not 
even come close.) If she is properly said to have 
intentionally hit the bull’s-eye, a companion case 
in which she intends only to try to hit the bull’s-eye 
and succeeds in hitting it poses no problem for the 
proto-accounts. But if her hitting the bull’s-eye is 


correctly deemed non-intentional, proponents of 
the simple view and advocates of the proto-accounts 
are faced with the same task—distinguishing non- 
intentional intended actions of this sort from in- 
tentional actions. Again, advocates of the proto- 
accounts may attempt to handle the case by means 
of a detailed version of the appropriate generation 
condition. 

The bottom line is that it is doubtful that distin- 
guishing intentional from non-intentional action 
depends upon all intentional actions being intended 
actions. Intentions whose plan-components identify 
non-intended A-ings as goals seem capable of doing 
the work of intentions to A by B-ing. One might 
reply that any goals identified as such in plan- 
components of intentions are themselves intended, 
so that the intentions that I have described are in 
fact intentions to A. But the premise here is false. 
When Lydia purchases a lottery ticket with the goal 
of winning a million dollars and the knowledge that 
her chances of winning are less than one in a million, 
surely she does not intend to win. 


B. Intentions as guides and monitors. Intentions 
have been assigned a guiding function in the 
production of intentional action. Consider my 
intention to make myself a cup of tea. The intention 
incorporates a plan for making tea: first, fill the pot 
with water; then place the pot on the hot-plate; 
and so. In executing the intention, I am guided 
by the plan. This guidance is dependent upon the 
monitoring of progress toward my goal. The infor- 
mation (or misinformation) that I have placed the 
pot on the hot-plate, for example, plays a causal role 
in the continued execution of the plan. The moni- 
toring function has also been ascribed to intention.” 

The earlier example of the two Connies shows 
that an agent who believes that she probably will 
not A may have and successfully execute a plan for 
A-ing. If either (1) or (1*) is true, Connie* does not 
intend to sink the foul shot. Rather, she intends* to 
sink it. But she is guided no less by her plan for 
sinking the shot than Connie is by hers. Given that 
the plans are identical in all relevant respects, the 
behavior guiding capacity of the plan-component 
of Connie’s intention does not rest on her being in 
either of the doxastic states required by (1) and (1*). 
Other things being equal, she would have been 
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guided by the plan (as Connie* was by hers) even if 
she had been in neither of these doxastic states. By 
the same reasoning, the alleged monitoring function 
of intention is independent of the truth of (1) and (1*). 

Since claim (2), that one intentionally A-ed 
only if one intended to A, is plainly irrelevant for 
present purposes, we may turn to another function 
of intention. 


C. Intentions as elements in coordinative plans. In- 
tention, it is claimed, has a coordinative function.“ 
Among intentions there are intentions to A here and 
now and intentions to A in the non-immediate 
future, or what I shall call, respectively, proximal 
and distal intentions. Distal intentions, Michael 
Bratman has argued, “are typically elements in lar- 
ger plans,” plans that “help me to coordinate my 
activities over time, and my activities with yours.” 
For Bratman, the coordinative roles of distal inten- 
tions rest on several features of these intentions: they 
have the capacity to control behavior; they “resist 
(to some extent) revision and reconsideration”; and 
they involve dispositions to reason with a view 
to intention-satisfaction and “to constrain one’s 
intentions in the direction of consistency.”'* 

The question before us is whether the capacity of 
intention to perform its coordinative function rests 
on (1) or (1*). (Once again, (2) may be set aside as 
irrelevant.) Here at least, one might think, (1) or 
(1*) is required. How, one might ask, can an agent 
form plans for later action based on her intentions 
for the less distant future if she does not believe 
that the earlier intentions will (probably) be success- 
fully executed? And can there be any point in in- 
tending to do A in the near future, if what motivates 
that intention is an intention to do B in the more 
distant future and one believes that one probably 
will not do B? Moreover, unless one is confident 
about one’s prospects of executing one’s intentions, 
how can those intentions serve as a basis for the 
coordination of one’s behavior with the activity 
of others? 

Consider the following case. There are ten sec- 
onds left in the basketball game. The Pistons are 
behind by four points, and Isaiah has just drawn a 
foul. The players have a standing plan for just this 
situation. Isaiah will sink the first free throw. He 
will throw the second one hard off the front rim so 


that a teammate may get the rebound while Isaiah 
runs to the three point line. Finally, if a teammate 
does get the ball, he will quickly pass it to Isaiah, 
who will sink a three point shot. 

Isaiah and his teammates believe that their 
chances of executing this plan beyand his sinking 
the initial foul shot are slim. Nevertheless, it is the 
best strategy open to them, and the plan has been 
sufficiently rehearsed to coordinate some fairly 
complicated behavior. Its coordinative success need 
in no way depend upon their believirg that the plan 
will (probably) be successful, nor apon their not 
believing that it will (probably) fail. 

Nothing has been said thus far abcut the Pistons’ 
intentions. Philosophers who deny that there is any 
belief-condition on intending, or who accept only 
weak conditions, such as that the agent believes that 
he is able to A, may quite happily 3ay that Isaiah 
intends to execute the portions of the plan that 
directly concern him. Proponents of 11) or (1*) will 
deny this. The point to notice is that the issue be- 
tween them cannot be settled by attending to the 
coordinative function of intentions. If Isaiah does 
intend to execute his portion of the plan, his inten- 
tion can help to coordinate his activities, including 
his interaction with his teammates. If, alternatively, 
he only intends* to execute that segm=nt of the plan, 
the same is true of his intention*. There is nothing 
about coordinative capacity itself tha: calls for these 
belief constraints on intention. Cocrdination may 
often be facilitated by beliefs of the sort at issue 
and hampered by a belief that one wil probably fail 
to execute a plan. Occasionally, cocrdination may 
even be rendered possible by a belie? of the former 
kind, and impossible by a belief of the latter variety. 
But none of this implies that intenticn’s having the 
capacity to coordinate behavior requires that (1) or 
(1*) be true. 

Notice also that some of Isaiah’s plans for the 
non-immediate future may rest on kis intention or 
intention* to execute his portion of the plan, even 
though he believes that the odds are against him. 
For example, Isaiah’s intention or intention* may 
figure in the etiology of an intention (formed on 
his way to the foul line) to explain the strategy 
later, in a post-game interview. 


D. Intentions as prompters and appropriate termi- 
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nators of practical reasoning. Finally, intentions are 
plausibly regarded both as providing motivation to 
engage in practical reasoning with a view to their 
execution (where such reasoning is called for) and 
as being well-suited to put a proper end to practical 
reasoning. Some intentions, we may say, prompt 
practical reasoning, while others appropriately ter- 
minate it. More precisely, the formation or acqui- 
sition of some intentions prompts or appropriately 
terminates practical reasoning. Not every intention 
issues in practical reasoning of course: sometimes 
there is nothing to reason about; and an intender may 
be killed before he has time to start reasoning. Nor 
am I suggesting that just any instance of intention- 
formation generated by practical reasoning termi- 
nates that reasoning. A lengthy string of intentions 
may be produced in the course of an agent’s practi- 
cal reasoning about a certain issue. The acquisition 
of the earlier intentions terminates only a stage in 
the reasoning. 

The capacity of intention to prompt practical rea- 
soning plainly does not rest on either of the two be- 
lief conditions identified above. Even if we suppose 
that S’s intending to force a draw in a chess match 
entails S’s believing that she probably will force a 
draw, or her not believing that she probably will not, 
the doxastic states in question play no necessary 
causal role in the intention’s initiating practical 
reasoning about tactics. The intention* that remains 
when we subtract these states from the original 
intention is capable of motivating careful and de- 
tailed practical reasoning about means to forcing a 
draw, even though S believes that she probably will 
not succeed. 

Now, practical reasoning, in one familiar sense of 
the term, is reasoning with a view to settling upon a 
course of action. (This is compatible with the rea- 
soning’s beginning with an intention, of course. An 
agent who intends to A, and who therefore is settled 
upon A-ing, may need to reason about means of 
A-ing, or even constituents of A-ing.) Intentions are 
appropriate terminators of practical reasoning; for 
intentions settle for agents the question what they 
will attempt, and in some cases the content of the 
intention formed identifies the agent’s resolution of 
the practical problem about which she is reasoning 
in such a way that no further reasoning is required— 
at least then. In forming an intention to A, an agent 


settles upon A-ing, or at least upon trying to A. 
Some intentions, as I have argued elsewhere, are 
not formed, if forming an intention is construed as 
an action.” But even in passively acquiring an 
intention to A an agent enters a condition of being 
settled upon A-ing, or upon trying to A. 

Proponents of strong belief requirements on in- 
tention may object to the clauses about trying, on 
the grounds that being settled merely upon trying 
to A involves a lack of confidence not found in 
agents who intend to A. However, this objection 
may safely be ignored for present purposes. For, 
even granting the belief requirements, the doxastic 
States at issue do not play a necessary functional 
role in the appropriate termination of practical 
reasoning by intention. Suppose that Fred’s 
reasoning about how to save the life of his cherished 
wife leads to the judgment that he must begin at 
once to lift the log that has her pinned and is termi- 
nated by an intention to lift the log. Surely, the 
pertinent belief and non-belief about the probability 
of his lifting the log make no necessary causal 
contribution to the intention’s terminating the 
reasoning. Fred would have stopped reasoning and 
started acting on the basis of his reasoning (other 
things being equal) even if he had believed that he 
probably would not succeed in lifting the log. In 
short, intention’s capacity appropriately to termi- 
nate practical reasoning does not depend upon the 
truth of (1) nor (1*). 

A word is in order, finally, about claim (2), that 
we intentionally do only what we intend to do. To 
be sure, practical reasoning is geared to intentional 
action. But this point can be used to show that 
intention’s being an appropriate terminator depends 
upon the truth of (2) only if a necessary condition 
of a terminator’s appropriately generating an inten- 
tional A-ing is that the terminator be an intention 
to A. The underlying claim about the causation of 
intentional action was challenged in sub-section A 
above. 

None of the functions identified in this section 
is properly attributed to all intentions. The sugges- 
tion, rather, is that these are important functions 
that intention is capable of performing and that 
many intentions do perform. I have shown that the 
capacity of intention to perform these functions 
does not depend upon the truth of (1), (1*), nor (2). 
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Il. *INTENTION* 


Let us suppose that there is a psychological item 
(-type), tokens of which initiate and motivationally 
sustain intentional actions, guide and monitor be- 
havior, help coordinate agents’ behavior over time 
and their interaction with other agents, prompt prac- 
tical reasoning, and appropriately terminate such 
reasoning. It is perhaps tempting to stipulate that 
this item is intention and that the defining features 
of intention are to be gleaned from a list of proper- 
ties that must be possessed by a psychological item 
that plays each of the roles identified. But this would 
be overly hasty. One might miss, in the process, 
an important feature of intention—namely, its 
broad range. 

Decisions plainly have much in common with 
intentions. Like intentions, they can prompt and 
appropriately terminate practical reasoning. 
Moreover, they can serve a coordinative function; 
and they certainly seem capable of initiating action. 
However, even if decisions (augmented for 
monitoring by a capacity to receive information 
about the agent’s actional progress) can perform 
all the central functions of intention, there is an 
important difference. 

Deciding to A entails forming an intention to A. 
(So, at least, it is typically and plausibly assumed.) 
But not all intentions are arrived at via decision. 
‘Decision,” of course, refers both to the act of de- 
ciding and to its immediate issue. In the former 
sense, a decision is a deed; in the latter, it is the 
product of a deed. Intentions, however, are not 
deeds, and some intentions are not products of 
deeds. People in the habit of answering knocks at 
their office doors typically do not perform the action 
of forming an intention to answer such a knock. But 
when they answer these knocks, they typically in- 
tend to answer them. Generally, these intentions are 
products, not of decision, but of habit. (Indeed, if 
every intention were a product of an act of intention- 
formation, and if these acts are themselves intended, 
we would be faced with a vicious regress.)'* In 
short, the range of intention is broader than that of 
decision. This broadness must be captured in any 
account of intention. ; 

In the remainder of this section, I shall assume 
that there is a psychological item that performs all 


of the functions identified above and that has the 
broadness or generality just mentioned. I shall use 
the term “*intention*” for this item. My guiding 
question is this: How is a psychological item that 
performs these functions and has the generality in 
question likely to be constituted? For stylistic 
reasons, the asterisks will generally be omitted in 
what follows. 

Since the initiating and sustaining functions of 
intention are at least partly motivaticnal, intention 
is safely assigned a motivational asp2ct or compo- 
nent. Effective intentions motivate intentional 
actions. Now, an intention is not raw motivation. 
Intentions have cognitive or represeatational con- 
tent, as is indicated by the close link tetween inten- 
tions and plans in dictionary definitions of “inten- 
tion.” The content of an intention is atleast partially 
constituted by a representation of wha: is intended. 

Compare an intention to A with a desire (or want) 
to A. Both incorporate motivation so A, and the 
cognitive content of each is or includ2s a represen- 
tation of one’s A-ing. So how are the-intention and 
the desire different?” Notice that ore can have a 
desire to A without being at all settled upon A-ing 
(or upon trying to A). I now have a very strong 
desire to smoke a cigarette. But I am not settled 
upon smoking one—partly because I rave resolved 
to kick the habit. Intending to A, on the other hand, . 
is partially constituted by being settled upon A-ing, 
or at least upon trying to A. This featu-e of intention 
explains why it is an appropriate term-nator of prac- 
tical reasoning; and it helps to explaia as well why: 
intentions can play a coordinative rolein behavior. 

One may be inclined to identify a person’s being 
settled upon A-ing with his being p-eponderantly 
motivated to A, perhaps in conjunction with his be- 
lieving that he probably will A, or witk his believing 
that his motivation (desire) to A probably will result 
in his A-ing.” But this inclination must be resisted. 
An agoraphobic woman’s fear of open spaces may 
be so strong that she is presently more motivated to 
avoid traveling than she is to attend her son’s up- 
coming wedding, and she may believe that her 
desire to avoid open spaces will motivate her to 
remain at home and miss the wedding. However, if 
she seeks professional help and does everything in 
her power to enable herself to brave the dangers of 
the outside world and attend the wedding, we would 
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find the suggestion preposterous that she is settled 
upon missing the wedding (or upon staying at home 
on the day of the wedding). Being settled upon A-ing 
entails being willing to A; but our troubled woman 
is not at all willing to miss her son’s wedding—at 
least, not yet. 

A person’s state of being settled upon A-ing 
undoubtedly has motivational force. But prepon- 
derant motivational force is not distinctive of the 
condition of someone who is settled upon A-ing. 
We have just seen that a person who is preponder- 
antly motivated to A need not be settled upon A-ing. 
It is also worth noting that someone who is settled 
upon A-ing need not be preponderantly motivated 
to A. S may be settled upon petting a snake but 
find himself (psychologically) unable to do so, 
owing to fears whose power he finds quite surpris- 
ing. In some cases of this sort, S may be most 
motivated to pet the snake at the moment at which 
he settles upon doing so, and his motivational con- 
dition may change as he approaches the snake, or 
as the time for petting it draws nearer. But it is 
surely imaginable that at the very time at which he 
becomes settled upon petting the snake S is prepon- 
derantly motivated not to do so. Because the 
strength of our desires and fears is not under our 
control to the degree to which what we decide and 
intend is, we may settle upon doing one thing and 
be more motivated to do another.”! 

It is natural to suppose that there is some motiva- 
tional difference between someone’s being settled 
upon A-ing and, say, someone’s preponderantly 
wanting to A while believing that his want will moti- 
vate him to A. Here one might wish to introduce 
volitions to A and build them into the state of being 
settled upon A-ing. But if, as standard dictionary 
definitions indicate and as a number of volitionalists 
insist,” volitions are actions, this will not do. In- 
tending to A is logically sufficient for being settled 
upon A-ing. And intending is not, even in part, an 
action; nor, as we have seen, need it issue from 
an action. 

The popular idea that intentional action is causally 
dependent upon intention provides a clue that can 
be instructively pursued in locating the central moti- 
vational feature of being settled upon A-ing. If every 
intentional action is a product (in part) of a pertinent 
intention and intentions are not reducible, even in 


part, to wants, then wants can generate intentional 
actions only when supplemented by intentions. I 
have suggested elsewhere that wants are, in part, 
dispositions to form or acquire intentions, and that 
the causal route from wants to intentional actions 
is mediated by intentions.” Wants dispose us to 
act by disposing us to form or acquire appropriate 
intentions. 

If this is right, a central motivational difference 
between wants and intentions lies in the access that 
they have to the mechanisms of intentional action. 
The claim that intending to A entails being settled 
upon A-ing while wanting to A (even in conjunction 
with beliefs of the sort discussed) does not is an 
expression of this difference. An agent’s becoming 
settled upon A-ing here and now is normally suffi- 
cient to initiate an A-ing at once, whereas the 
acquisition of a desire to A here and now is not. 
To be sure, someone’s being settled at t upon A-ing 
at some later time ¢* normally will not initiate an 
A-ing at t. But if the intention is still present at £* 
and the agent recognizes that the designated time 
has arrived, an attempt at A-ing will normally be 
immediately forthcoming. On the other hand, 
someone who still wants at ¢* to A at t* may simply 
choose not to A and behave accordingly. 

Should we conclude that intentions incorporate 
motivation that is intrinsically different in kind from 
the motivation involved in wanting? No; a more 
parsimonious assessment of the data is open to us. 
It is that wants and intentions have different moti- 
vational functions and occupy different positions 
in the causal sequence that issues in intentional 
action. Wants motivate intentional actions by con- 
tributing to the formation or acquisition of inten- 
tions, whereas intentions have a more direct access 
to the mechanisms of intentional action. This differ- 
ence does not depend upon there being intrinsically 
distinct kinds of motivation. 

If intentions initiate actions, it is proximal inten- 
tions that do so—intentions to A (beginning) now. 
I have addressed the question how they do this 
elsewhere.” I want now to ask why proximal inten- 
tions initiate the actions that they do. Why, for 
example, does an intention to walk to work tend 
to initiate one’s walking to work rather than one’s 
cycling to work or one’s walking to a friend’s 
house? 
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Here we turn from the motivational to the cog- 
nitive side of intentions. Which action(s) an in- 
tention generates is a partial function of the plan- 
component of the intention. An intention to A incor- 
porates a plan for A-ing (in the limiting case, a 
simple representation of one’s A-ing); and one who 
successfully executes this intention is guided by 
the plan. 

Plans for A-ing, as I conceive of them, need 
have no motivational component. Marvin has on a 
computer disk a plan for building a doll house. 
While looking through the disk’s files, he notices 
the plan. Though he is not the least bit motivated 
to build a doll house, he memorizes the plan— 
simply to test his powers of memory. The plan on 
the disk obviously has no motivational component. 
Nor does the plan in Marvin’s head. He is still 
devoid of motivation to build a doll house. 

To avoid confusion, it is worth mentioning two 
different tendencies in the literature on the connec- 
tion between plans and intentions. The contrast is 
nicely illustrated by Myles Brand’s claim that “the 
cognitive component of prospective [i.e., distal] in- 
tention is a plan” and Michael Bratman’s assertion 
that “We form future-directed [i.e., distal] inten- 
tions as parts of larger plans . . . .”?* The difference 
here is partly one of emphasis, and partly a matter 
of convention. Though I am focusing on plans as 
cognitive elements of intentions, I have no quarrel 
with the idea that distal intentions are sometimes 
formed with a view to the execution of larger plans. 
However, I have not adopted Bratman’s convention 
that plans involve “an appropriate sort of commit- 
ment to action: I have a plan to A only if it is true of 
me that I plan to A.” Marvin has a plan to A, but he 
has no such commitment—he does not plan to A. 

How are the motivational and representational 
features of intentions related? We can say, as a 
first approximation, that a proximal intention is, 
in part, a disposition to execute a plan for immediate 
action, which plan is itself embedded in the inten- 
tion. Similarly, a distal intention is, in part, a dis- 
position to execute an intention-embedded plan for 
action in the non-immediate future. But this does 
not fully capture the difference between intentions 
and wants identified above. The point about settling 
must also be included. The intender’s disposition 
to A lies in his being settled upon A-ing. To have 


a proximal intention is, in part, to be settled on a 
course of action for the immediate future. The central 
difference between distal and proximal intentions is 
a temporal one. If and when distal inteations become 
proximal, they obviously acquire aay previously 
absent defining properties of proximal intentions. 

We are now very close to a charécterization of 
*intention* that can accommodate all of the func- 
tions of intention identified in the preceding sec- 
tion. The functions, again, are these: intention 
initiates and motivationally sustairs intentional 
action; it guides and monitors behavior; it coordi- 
nates one’s activities, including one’s interaction 
with others; and it can both prompt and suitably 
terminate practical reasoning. 

Proximal intention initiates intenti>nal action in 
virtue of its being a disposition to act that involves 
the agent’s being settled upon a course of immedi- 
ate action. The motivational sustainimg function of 
proximal intention is also accomplished in virtue 
of its settling feature: the agent is settled upon 
A-ing, or upon making a full-blown attempt to A, 
and not just upon starting to A. Which intentional 
actions an intention initiates and sus:ains depends 
upon the plan-component of the inteation. 

The guiding function of intention rests on its plan- 
component. An intention-embedded blan provides 
action-directions, as it were. If a monitoring func- 
tion is properly attributed to intentions, the state 
of intention must include, in addition to a plan- 
component, a capacity for detecting progress toward 
a goal. I have not argued that monitoring is a func- 
tion of intention; but if it is, a monitcring capacity 
can be added to the features of intention identified 
above. (This addition would yield a characteri- 
zation of *intention* that fully accommodates the 
functions specified.) 

Intention’s coordinative capacities lie both in its 
settling aspect and in its plan-component. Com- 
prehensive plans for extended activity can be con- 
structed out of plans embedded in kess inclusive 
intentions; and developments in plans will be influ- 
enced and constrained by what one is already settled 
upon doing. (This is not to deny the possibility of 
revising earlier intentions.) Moreove-, knowledge 
of what others have settled upon doing will assist 
one in forming intentions and plans fcr cooperative 
ventures. Notice also that to the extent to which 
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coordination depends upon practical reasoning, 
intention promotes coordination by providing moti- 
vation for required reasoning—motivation deriving 
from the settling aspect of intention. The tendency 
of intentions to resist reconsideration is also tied 
to this settling aspect. Bratman attempts to explicate 
this resistance by noting that one who intends to 
A “will normally see (or, anyway, be disposed to 
see) the question of whether to [A] as settled and 
continue so to intend until the time of action. ”” 
But, again normally, an important part of what 
explains the agent’s seeing (or being disposed to 
see) the issue as settled is that he is settled upon 
A-ing. 

As we have already seen, intention is an appro- 
priate terminator of practical reasoning precisely 
because in forming or acquiring an intention one 
becomes settled upon a course of action. Practical 
reasoning is aimed at action. And if all goes well, 
one will do what one has settled upon doing on the 
basis of one’s practical reasoning. Intention’s 
capacity to prompt such reasoning, as just noted, 
also derives from its settling aspect. 

Finally, intention has the broadness identified 
above because its settling feature does not depend 
upon deciding, nor any comparable mental action. 
In deciding to A, one forms an intention to A. But 
some intentions are non-actionally acquired. 


IV. BELIEF REQUIREMENTS AGAIN 


Even though the capacity of intention to do the 
work attributed to it in the literature does not depend 
upon the truth of (1), (1*), nor (2), one certainly can- 
not infer from this that these propositions are false 
or insignificant. Of course, it is very unlikely that 
they are all true, since the conjunction of (1) or (1*) 
with (2) has some strikingly counterintuitive conse- 
quences. In the present section I briefly motivate 
acceptance of (1*) on non-functional grounds.” 
(1*), again, asserts that S intends (at t) to A (at t’) 
only if she does not believe (at £) that she (probably) 
will not A (at t').” 

Ordinary speakers of English are disinclined to at- 
tribute intentions to A to agents who estimate their 
chances of succeeding in A-ing as less than even. 
What accounts for this, I suspect, is not just that 
there is something very odd about such assertions 


as “I intend to A but I believe that I probably will 
not A,” but also that the ordinary concept of inten- 
tion incorporates a confidence condition—perhaps 
only a negative one. If this is right, and if (1*) gen- 
erates no significant theoretical problems, then (1*) 
ought to be accepted. Now, (1*) does raise problems 
for accounts of intentional A-ing that require the 
agent to intend to A; but we have already seen both 
that the theoretical grounds offered for such accounts 
are weak” and that (1*) is compatible with the less 
demanding view that intentions figure importantly 
in the etiology of all intentional actions. 

One might attempt to counter the case just 
sketched for (1*) with a parallel case for (2). I have 
already noted that there is a strong connection in or- 
dinary language and thought between “S A-ed inten- 
tionally” and “S intended to A.” People tend to treat 
“intentional action performed by S” as synonymous 
with “intended action performed by S”—until they 
are pressed. The issue can be effectively pressed by 
means of vignettes. Consider the following. Sam 
has been lifting weights for several years. Though 
he has tried on numerous occasions recently to 
bench press 300 pounds, he has never succeeded in 
lifting more than 290. Sally, a philosophy student 
who works out regularly with Sam and is writing a 
paper on ordinary usage of “intention,” has noticed 
both his failures and his successes. Seeing that Sam 
is about to make another attempt at 300 pounds, she 
asks, “Do you intend to bench press that?” Sam 
replies, “No, but I do intend to try.” Now, suppose 
that Sam has accurately reported his intention. And 
suppose that he makes a successful attempt. To fore- 
stall any doubts that may rest on the thought that 
Sam’s success was a fluke, let us suppose as well 
that Sam attempts the 300 pound lift four additional 
times at half hour intervals later that day, and that 
he is successful each time. The first time Sam bench 
pressed 300 pounds, was his doing so an intentional 
action? 

‘Undoubtedly, the most popular answer by far 
is “Yes.” If asked how Sam can have lifted the 
weight intentionally given that he did not intend 
to lift it, the ordinary speaker of English has little 
trouble finding a suitable response: “Well, he did 
intend to try.” The response can be filled out in 
accordance with PA1 above, or a more rigorous 
version thereof. 
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(1*) is a theoretically innocuous, non-functional 
constraint on intention driven by a sensitivity 
to ordinary usage, and it is by no means designed 
to capture the cognitive component of intention. 
The central cognitive or representational compo- 
nent of any intention is the plan that the intention 
incorporates. 


V. CONCLUSION 
My primary aim has been to develop a plausible 


account of the features of intention in virtue of 
which it is capable of doing the work (and having 


the range) that we properly assign it; for the func- 
tional features of intention constitute its core. The 
settling and plan aspects discussed in Sections 2 
and 3 are of central importance. And none of the 
functions of intention identified here depends upon 
the agent’s satisfying the belief requirements laid 
down in (1) and (1*), nor upon the truth of (2). 
Readers who are prepared to defend a particular 
belief constraint are free to construct an analysis of 
intention by augmenting the account of *intention* 
that I have sketched. I have suggested that (1*) 
should be added, but I have not closed the door to 
all stronger belief requirements.” 
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DOXASTIC FREEDOM: 
A COMPATIBILIST ALTERNATIVE 


Tomis Kapitan 


I. INTRODUCTION 


CG REISEMS of compatibilist accounts of free 
agency are well known. Suppose one would do 
an action if one chose and otherwise would refrain; 
one might still be unable to choose otherwise, in 
which case one is, in a relevant sense, unfree. The 
rejoinder that a free agent’s choices are made 
autonomously or issue from higher-order desires, 
values, reasons, or a “deeper self,” merely post- 
pones the problem.' As long as the determinants 
of choice are causally necessitated, then they are 
not under an agent’s control; so how can they be 
the source of one’s control over choices and 
actions? If already fixed by the past, how can they 
ground autonomy? If agents cannot desire, value, 
or think otherwise, there are no alternate pos- 
sibilities to what they choose and do; how, then, 
is talk about “autonomy” and “self-determination” 
anything more than a verbal charade? 

Recently, a form of compatibilism has emerged 
which, echoing Kantian claims that rational agents 
act “under the idea of freedom” and are thereby 
“really free in a practical respect,” promises a fresh 
response to this challenge. At its core is the intuition 
that agents are responsible and, thus, practically 
free, only for what they undertake from a standpoint 
of freedom, that is, with a “sense” that they are 
able to both think and do otherwise. Autonomy is 
rooted in free choice, but free choice just is choice 
under the idea of freedom.’ 

At first blush this seems wildly implausible. 
That we may be ignorant of the factors determining 
our behavior is perfectly obvious, so how can 
mere psychological freedom with regard to an ac- 
tion render us free to choose it in any sense relevant 
to ascriptions of responsibility? How can the “idea” 
of freedom generate its actuality? In the following, 
an attempt is made to answer these questions by, first, 
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sketching an account of choice under the idea 
of freedom and, then, detailing its prima facie 
relevance to practical freedom. 


Il. UNDER THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 


Talk of an “idea of freedom” suggests attribution 
of a doxastic state, minimally, a lower-level tacit 
belief—expressed here by “presumes”—to which the 
agent has at least minimal access. Whar is presumed? 
Simply, that various alternatives are open. But what 
is it to presume this? 

` The familiar formula that one who takes a course 
of action to be open presumes he is both able to do 
it and able to refrain conceals two distinct factors. 
First, an agent X presumes his intentionel effort would 
be efficacious, that is, 


EFFICACY CONDITION: X takes his A-.ng to be open 
only if he presumes that he would A were he to intend 
(choose, undertake, try, etc.) to A, and that he would 
refrain from A-ing were he to intend nat to A. 


Making temporal parameters explicit xes the sup- 
posed time of intending within the interval bounded 
by those of presumption and doing. Also, probability 
qualifiers may govern either the condit-onals or their 
consequents if the agent does not belizve his inten- 
tional effort is guaranteed success, or, alternatively, 
the embedded conditionals might ccnceal ceteris 
paribus clauses concerning the improbadility of unan- 
ticipated intervention. 

While relevant, the efficacy corditionals are 
not sufficient to ground the presumed aoility. Henry, 
who thinks he would rob the corner grocery were he 
to try might believe that he will not so choose, or, for 
various reasons, think it impossible he does (say, 
because of his conviction in the strength of his own 
values). Although he realizes that he could rob the 
store in that he would were he to try, having ruled it 
out he no longer considers it open. T> achieve the 
latter he must believe that it is yet contingent 
whether he will perform the act, that is, 
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CONTINGENCY CONDITION: X takes his A-ing to be 
open only if he presumes that his A-ing is, as yet, 
contingent (viz., that it is yet possible that he As and 
possible that he refrains from A-ing). 


where “as yet,” falling within the scope of “pre- 
sumes,” refers to the time of presumption. It fol- 
lows that he takes refraining to be contingent, and, 
assuming satisfaction of the efficacy condition 
together with his minimal rationality, that both 
intending to A and intending not to A are similarly 
contingent. 

The two conditions partition an agent’s envisioned 
future into fixed and indeterminate portions—the 
latter containing recognized possibilities of action— 
whose common boundary fluctuates in the course of 
practical thinking.* Whether they are conditions on 
deliberation, exhaustive of the sense of openness, 
or involved in all intentional action are matters for 
empirical psychology, but in some form or other 
they regularly appear in related discussions. 
Restricted to minimally rational agents, they share 
the characteristics of limiting conditions. 

Of more philosophical concern is the character of 
both the ceteris paribus clause and the modality em- 
bedded within the Efficacy and Contingency condi- 
tions respectively. The modality is not merely logi- 
cal or nomological, but indexed to a set of particular 
circumstances. As such, it is suitably concrete or 
relative—where P is contingent relative to a set S iff 
neither P nor not-P is a consequence of S.° Rather 
than X taking his A-ing as contingent simpliciter, he 
presumes it contingent relative to some set S. Which 
S? Some equate taking an act as open with pre- 
suming it not to be a causal consequence of past or 
present circumstances, alternatively, not a logical 
consequence of these circumstances plus laws of 
nature. This has the disadvantage of rendering deter- 
minists immobile or inconsistent, and to avoid it, 
alternatives have been sought.‘ 

An attractive option holds that the agent need 
assume only a contingency relative to everything he 
already knows.’ But the phrase everything he already 
knows occurring within attitudinal scope generates 
ambiguity. Retaining the language of sets, is the 
course of action contingent relative to the entire set 
of propositions the agent knows, to each member of 
this set, or to each member of its power set? The last 


is most comprehensive, but the first is presently 
more convenient. Accordingly, 


(1) X presumes that his A-ing is, as yet, contingent 
relative to the set S whose members are all and 
only propositions he then knows. 


Further qualifications are needed. The modal rel- 
ativization must be construed internally, since refer- 
ence to relativized contingency is the agent’s, not 
only the speaker’s. An external reading would be 
too restrictive.* Suppose Rita has promised her hus- 
band she will telephone their daughter at 3 pm that 
afternoon, and at 9 am instructs the secretary to 
remind her of this at 2:58. Given Rita’s recollection 
of past promise-keeping, knowledge of her daily 
schedule, confidence in her secretary’s dependabil- 
ity, etc., she knows that she will place the call then. 
But at 2:57, occupied with the day’s business, she 
deliberates about conferring with her broker at 3 
pm. She overlooks her earlier resolve, fails to be 
attentive to what she knows, and deliberates about 
a course of action which she knows is incompatible 
with telephoning her daughter. Read externally, 
Rita fails to satisfy (1) as regards conferring with 
her broker, in which case (1) does not supply a 
suitable contingency. 

It might be asked whether Rita still knows at 2:57, 
or even believes, that she will telephone at 3 pm. 
True, in overlooking her resolve she has forgotten 
what she knows she will do, but forgetting, i.e., 
temporary recall failure, does not imply loss of 
previously held belief, nor of supporting evidence 
for that belief. Rita’s ready acceptance of her 
secretary’s reminder at 2:58 pm indicates that the 
original dispositions, intentional, epistemic and 
doxastic, are still in place. In the heat of the moment 
even the best mathematician might forget a particu- 
lar theorem or proof. We do not conclude sudden 
ignorance; we recognize that the propositions a per- 
son knows and believes are not equally accessible, 
but tagged with varying degrees of retrievability 
within epistemic and doxastic hierarchies. 

The external/internal contrast underlies other 
options. For example, “he” and “then” could be 
pronouns of laziness even with an internal occur- 
rence in (1). But strong reasons for viewing inten- 
tions as first-personal and for construing first- 
person reference as irreducibly indexical, support 
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interpreting them as devices for attributing index- 
ical reference. Underlining will distinguish pro- 
nouns in this role, so that the phrase “he then 
knows” indicates, in the proper context, that X 
would report by “I now know,” skirting a host of 
would-be counterexamples.’ 

Still, (1) is ambiguous. Even if X thinks of S as 
constituted by propositions he himself then knows, 
does the qualifying phrase express his portrayal of 
the members in S or his characterization of S itself? 
There is a subtle difference here, for the former 
leaves open how X identifies S, revealing only how 
he is en rapport with its members, yielding, 


(2) For some set $ whose members are all and only 
propositions which X presumes he then knows, 
X presumes that his A-ing is, as yet, contingent 
relative to S. 


But the latter takes X to conceive S qua totality via 
membership conditions, giving the attitude widest 
scope: 


(3) X presumes that for some set $ whose members 
are all and only propositions he then knows, his 
A-ing is, as yet, contingent relative to S. 


A return to the Rita example reveals their non- 
equivalence. 

Imagine Rita to be self-reflective enough to rea- 
lize not only that she will place the call to her daugh- 
ter at 3 pm but also that she herself knows she will. 
Suppose she momentarily overlooks the latter. 
Then at 2:57.45, in the midst of her deliberations, 
she asks herself whether she can confer with her 
broker at 3 pm, and answers affirmatively: “yes, I 
can, as far as I can tell.” For the moment, Rita as- 
sumes that she can confer with her broker relative 
to what she takes herself to know, for the belief that 
she will phone her daughter is submerged beneath 
more readily retrievable competitors. This assump- 
tion is deflated 15 seconds later upon the secretary’s 
reminder of her commitment to phone her daughter, 
triggering retrieval of the corresponding belief. But 
it existed at 2:57.45 pm, simultaneously with her 
disposition to affirm that she knows she will phone 
her daughter. Then Rita failed to satisfy (2); relative 
to the set comprised of propositions she takes her- 
self to know, she does not believe conferring with 
her broker to be contingent. Yet, her affirmative 


response to the self-addressed question points to 
satisfaction of (3), the latter providing a more suit- 
able concept of contingency. 

However, (3) is itself in danger. Mikell might de- 
liberate whether to remain in the laboratory during 
the afternoon or take his son fishing. Deciding upon 
the latter, he comes to believe that he will not remain 
in the lab, yet is cautious enough to rzalize that he 
does not know whether he will (perhaps an emer- 
gency will require him to remain). Mikell presumes 
that relative to what he knows remaining in the lab 
is contingent, thereby satisfying (3). But when his 
colleague asks him whether he intends to work after 
lunch, he replies: “no, I cannot; I’ll be busy else- 
where.” This “cannot” reflects his realization of his 
own commitment to a given course of action, which, 
beyond being a mere acknowledgement of a duty, 
is also an intentional resolve. It reveals that, for 
Mikell, the afternoon is already fixed; having made 
his decision, remaining in the lab is impossible 
relative to his envisioned future. It reflects not the 
absence of efficacy, nor is it deontic; it is an alethic 
impossibility fixed not by what Mikall knows or 
takes himself to know, but by what he <akes himself 
to believe. We need, 


(4) X presumes that for some set S whose members 
are all and only propositions he then believes, his 
A-ing is, as yet, contingent relative to S. 


Thus, an agent measures the possibilities for action 
against what he himself takes to be the case, and 
less frequently, against what he himself knows. 

Let “what X takes himself to believe” specify the 
set of X’s internal beliefs to which a proposition be- 
longs iff it satisfies “X takes himself to believe that 
p.” We arrive at an improved variant of Contin- 
gency Condition: 


(CO) X takes his A-ing to be open only if he presumes 
that for the set S of his internal beliefs, his A-ing 
is, aS yet, contingent relative to S. 


Internal beliefs anchor not only the contingency 
required by practical thinking, but the minimal 
background circumstances implicit in the ceteris 
paribus of the Efficacy Condition, i.e., 


(EF) X takes his A-ing to be open only if he presumes 
that for the set S of his internal beliefs, given S, 
he would A were he to intend to A and he would 
refrain from A-ing were he to intend not to A. 
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An understanding of the phrase “given S” depends 
upon the treatment of the ceteris paribus clause; 
most likely, it expresses an antecedent of a nested 
subjunctive conditional. No one deliberates about 
A-ing unless able to answer, “Can you really do A?” 
with the affirmative, “Yes I can, as far as I can tell.” 
The qualifier reveals a cautious assumption of effi- 
cacy; the agent must view her choice as efficacious 
within circumstances as she herself understands 
them. She might insist on its efficacy given the state 
of the world, whatever it might be, but there is no 
necessity she do so. A good portion of the “elbow 
room” present in deliberation, in fact, all the elbow 
room needed, is just openness of this internal sort. 
In sum, to act under the “idea of freedom” is to 
act upon an intention to do what one antecedently 
assumes is open—the latter defined by conjoining 
the consequents of (CO) and (EF)."! 


III. UNCERTAINTY AND INDECISION 


Can an agent acting under the idea of freedom 
know what he or she will choose? Some think 
not, at least not during deliberation.’ But is the 
imputation of ignorance correct? The Rita case 
suggests otherwise; because agents can forget what 
they have decided and what they know they will 
do, ignorance and indecision are not required even 
by overt deliberation. 

Still, decision does seem to involve passing from 
uncertainty into a kind of epistemic or doxastic com- 
mitment." It strains the imagination to speak of one 
deliberating about whether to A while occurrently 
believing that one will A, still more so if the deliber- 
ator is occurrently intending to do A; “whether” sug- 
gests a moment of uncertainty and indecision which 
precludes having one’s mind made up modulo occur- 
rent conviction. But merely restricting a deliber- 
ator’s antecedent indecision and ignorance to oc- 
current psychological states would be of no help. 
Conditions that prohibit occurrent intendings or be- 
lievings are expressed with negation having largest 
scope; ascribing no content at all, then, they fail as a 
phenomenological assay of the agent’s sense of his 
own indecision and uncertainty. The state of un- 
certainty harbors intentionality in much the same 
way that wonder or bewilderment do, and it is this 
contentual feature which demands scrutiny. 


A deliberator who responds to a question about 
what he will do with “I don’t know, I’ve not yet 
made up my mind,” expresses a presumption of 
indecision. As indicated above, this is a conse- 
quence of satisfying (EF) and (CO), granting min- 
imal rationality, whereas a further presumption of 
uncertainty can be established by (CO) alone: 


(UC) X takes his A-ing as open only if he presumes 
that he does not yet believe that he will A and 
that he does not yet believe that he will refrain 
from A. 


Let X satisfy the consequent of (CO); if he takes 
his A-ing not to be contingent with respect to a set 
S he will not regard § as a set of his own beliefs. 
Given his rationality, he does not take his A-ing 
as contingent relative to the set consisting solely 
of the proposition that he As at the time in question. 
So, he does not view the latter as a set of his own 
beliefs, that is, he presumes that he himself does 
not believe he will A at that time, thereby satisfying 
the consequent of (UC). 

Making up one’s mind ends a sense of indecision 
and uncertainty, grounding a feeling of resolution. 
But only a disposition to affirm one’s own doxastic 
and intentional noncommitment is ascribed, not the 
lack of commitment. Controversy surrounding the 
imputation of ignorance is thereby circumvented. 


IV. THE DOXASTICALLY FREE AGENT 


How is a presumption of freedom relevant to an 
ascription of freedom? Suppose X satisfies (CO) 


` and (EF). He might be deluded in thinking his 


choice would be efficacious; perhaps circumstances 
will prevent him from carrying out his plans, or, 
ignorant of his own motivation, he might deceive 
himself in thinking he could intend to A. Freedom 
is precluded by external factors if conditions out- 
side X’s internal beliefs imply his not A-ing. 


‘Clearly, X’s presumption of freedom cannot 


guarantee even the efficacy of his choices. 
However, recall that openness is relativized to 
internal beliefs; X presumes that within his own 
doxastic field he is free to A and, consequently, 
free to choose to A. If true, i.e., if his A-ing is 
open relative to conditions as he himself under- 
stands them, then there is a sense in which he is free 
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to A, doxastically free. But the Rita example shows 
that this antecedent is not always satisfied. How, 
then, can we proceed? 

It might seem that X accepts the propositions, 
“X’s A-ing is, as yet, contingent relative to what 
he then believes” and “Given what he believes, X 
would A were he to so intend and X would refrain 
from A-ing were he to so intend.” But not so if we 
grant a distinction between external self-awareness, 
whereby X thinks of a person who happens to be 
the same as X, e.g., the person in the mirror, and 
internal self-awareness, wherein X thinks of him- 
self qua self. Assuming irreducibility of first- 
person reference, what X accepts instead are, 


(5) My A-ing is, as yet, contingent relative to what 
I now believe. 

(6) Given what I now believe, I will A if I so intend 
and I will refrain from A-ing if I so intend. 


where “my,” “I” and “now” are schemata for appro- 
priate indexicals. Since beliefs are stratified with 
respect to retrievability, the Rita example shows 
only that one can deliberate about an act even 
though at some level of belief one already presumes 
that one will not do it; it does not follow that at 
the level of immediately accessible beliefs one can 
presume one will not do the very thing one delib- 
erates about. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to empirically isolate 
immediately accessible beliefs, but equally so to 
understand the Rita case without differentiating 
levels of retrievability. The latter does not attribute 
a grasp of such sophisticated distinctions. We need 
only recognize that “what I now believe,” occurring 
within the scope of presumption, is not level-spe- 
cific; while it indicates immediately accessible 
beliefs, the characterization is external, being the 
speaker’s, not the agent’s. If so, there is no barrier 
to acknowledging the truth of instances of (5) and 
(6) pending satisfaction of (CO) and (EF). 

Given that X at t takes his A-ing at r’ to be open, 
let us suppose the minimal core of openness- 
grounding internal beliefs to be those which are 
immediately accessible, indicating this degree of 
retrievability with “i.” Keeping the index external, 
and allowing brackets to isolate speaker’s identifi- 
cation falling outside attitudinal scope, X satisfies, 


(T) Att, X presumes that he is then [et 1] free to A at 
t' relative to what he then [at t] i]-believes. 


Such self-ascribed freedom is explicitly doxastic, 
and precisely this is captured by the ca.tious deliber- 
ator’s intuition that as far as he himself can tell, he 
can take any of the alternatives. 

By extension, being doxastically free to A is the 
efficacy of the intention to A plus the contingency 
of A-ing. So, by the foregoing argumeat, (7) implies 
that the first-person, 


(8) I [X] am now [t] free to A then [et t’] relative to 
what I [X] now [at ¢] [i]-believe. 


which only X can think, is true. Freedom is thereby 
secured, though only in this special relativized 
fashion. Moreover, the freedom admits of varying 
degrees, each a function of the retrievability-level 
of the presumption attributed in (7). 

In Kantian terms—but with a curiously 
unKantian twist—the empirical self, :.e., the agent 
qua internally self-aware, is doxastically free 
within the envisioned duration boundzd by the rep- 
resented “now” and the time of doing; not Rita, 
but Rita’s “I” is free to confer with the broker at 
3 pm. Thus, in inferring (8) from (7), it is not that 
X is free to A merely because he thinks himself 
free. Rather, in thinking himself free, the agent 
qua object of thought is free and capable of doing 
otherwise, for it is his intentions and actions which 
are the loci of efficacy and contingeacy. While it 
is correct to say that such freedom is a possible 
object of experience, its doxastic and ‘irst-personal 
character must be insisted upon. 


V. THE DOXASTIC COMPONENT OF FREE CHOICE 


If all intentional action occurs “under the idea of 
freedom” then doxastic freedom is a necessary con- 
dition of practical freedom, indeed, of agency itself. 
There is less promise for achieving sufficient condi- 
tions. Apart from self-glorification or -ecrimination, 
agents are held responsible, made the objects of 
praise, reward, punishment, and rebuke from sec- 
ond and third-person perspectives, in. which case it 
is agents so conceived that need freedom. But the 
doxastic freedom of Rita’s “T? does aot imply the 
like freedom of Rita conceived under a second or 
third-person mode, much less a categarical freedom. 
What use is it in constructing a viable compatibilism? 
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The familiar characterization of responsibility in 
terms of deserving praise or blame is ambiguous 
between (i) it being justifiable for someone to blame 
or praise the agent (hold him responsible) and (ii) the 
agent's being reprehensible or virtuous in acting or 
choosing as he did (worthy of praise or blame). The 
former concerns relationships among agents within 
normative contexts, moral, legal, etc., dividing into 
various species depending on the context. The lat- 
ter, centering on moral character (virtue or vice), is 
a function of attitudinal states which might be had 
even when no one is in a position to hold the agent 
responsible. Because of this, label (i) and (ii) re- 
spectively, extrinsic and intrinsic responsibility, 
and allow for degrees of each. The contrast must 
not be overwrought, for inclusion of mens rea or 
mens lauda requirements in types of extrinsic 
responsibility, indicates considerable overlap." 

The following are of standard compatibilist issue 
as conditions governing responsibility and practical 
freedom. 


(A) JIntentionality: X’s A-ing at t was intentional, i.e., 
proceeded from his or her desires, beliefs, inten- 
tions, etc. (in the appropriate manner). 

(B) Voluntariness: If, during a time appropriately 
prior to t, X had intended not to A at ¢ then he 
or she would have refrained from A-ing at t. 

(C) Absence of Exculpating Circumstance: In A-ing 
at t, X was not subject to exculpating causal 
circumstances (coercion, compulsion, con- 
straint, manipulation, etc.). 


The first two merge in the stronger condition that 
X Aed at t because he intended, implying that he 
would have otherwise refrained—it being another 
matter to explain what makes an act intentional. 
The more schematic third allows that one who satis- 
fies the former can still be unfree. To answer the 
criticisms of compatibilism noted at the outset of 
this paper, however, the task is to accommodate 
the following: 


(D) Free Choice: X’s A-ing at t was the result of X’s 
freely choosing some course of action during a 
time ¢’ appropriately prior to t. 


Let “X’s bringing about P” and “my [X’s] 
bringing about P” schematize courses of action, 
with “P” a schema for designations of states of 


affairs. P’s being a doxastically open state of 
affairs within X’s indeterminate future is definable 
as follows: 


Def. 1. P is a doxastic alternative for X at t =df 
the corresponding statement of the form “I [X] am 
now [t] free to bring about P relative to what I [X] 
now [at ¢] [i]-believe” is true.'® 


As before, the empirical self is free to bring about 
P relative to X’s internal beliefs, in which case P 
is under its control. Similarly, the empirical self is 
free to choose, viz., insofar as P is its intending a 
given course of action. 

At the most basic level, X is intrinsically respon- 
sible to the extent that he has undertaken to bring 
about something which was a doxastic alternative 
for him at an appropriately prior time. This requires 
antecedent doxastic freedom, but since the empir- 
ical self is the agent of what is intended, only its 
freedom is relevant. What more is needed? X’s 
being determined by external factors neither affects 
attitudinal content, diminishes considered options 
nor undermines the (doxastic) freedom of his “I.” 
What matters was that he selected from a range of 
alternatives, each of which was up to himself, i.e., 
that his intentions were mated to the truth of an 
appropriate “I have the choice,” for it is then, and 
only then, that both intentions and actions were 
under his control and that he was able to do other- 
wise. In short, it is his own vision of what he can 
do, the freedom of his “I,” that anchors the minimal 
degree of X’s intrinsic responsibility. 

That P is a doxastic alternative for X, hence, under 
his control, is compatible with X’s having no con- 
trol over the relevant choices, desires and character. 
Someone whose desires are under his control is 
more intrinsically responsible than one’s whose de- 
sires are not, even if directed upon the same doxastic 
alternatives, for they are more definitely his, rooted 
in his dispositions, dependent upon what he is. But 
this pushes us beyond the first-person perspective, 
imposing another control requirement for higher 
degrees of intrinsic responsibility: 

Def. 2. P is under the control of X at i =df 

(a) P is a doxastic alternative for X at t, and 

(b) were X to intend at t to bring about P then he 

would bring about P and were he to intend to prevent 

P then he would prevent P. 
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Neither clause is, by itself, sufficient. Not (a), for 
P is not under X’s control if he cannot bring it 
about or prevent it at will. Nor (b), since no state 
of affairs is under an agent’s control unless he takes 
bringing it about to be open for him. 

It is precisely at (b) that the autonomy conditions 
proposed by “deeper self’ compatibilists have their 
place; allowing that the relevant states can be under 
the agent’s control, they must, in some sense, be 
susceptible to the will. How this happens is open, but 
that it can happen suggests the following construal: 


Def. 3. Att, X is free to choose to A at t' =df 
“my [X] intending now [¢] to A at ¢’” is under X’s 
control at t. 


where “now” represents X’s specious present. 
Being free to choose does not imply the absurdity 
that X’s choice to A at t is under his control at ¢' 
only if at t’ he chooses to choose to A at t. No 
regress of choices or preferences is assumed. The 
choice need not be an intentional doing; P can be 
under X’s control even if X does not exercise his 
control (as with blinking within a suitably short 
interval). What is implied is that if one did intend 
to make certain sorts of choices, to have desires 
of a specific type, or to be a particular kind of a 
person, each of which is believed to likely result 
in choosing to A, then one’s intention would prob- 
ably be efficacious. Degrees of control and freedom 
may be as much dependent upon these probabilities 
as upon levels of doxastic retrievability. 

With Def. 3 it is but a short step to achieve the 
desired post facto characterization called for in (D): 


Def. 4. At t, X freely chose to A at t' =df 

(1) X intended at t to A at r’, and 

(2) there was a time ¢’ appropriately prior to ¢ during 
which X was free to choose to A-at t’. 


Freely choosing is an instance of exercising control 
over one’s own choice, the generalized definition 
being as follows: 


Def. 5. Att, X exercised control over P =df 

(1) X’s bringing about P at ¢ was intentional, and 
(2) there was a time ¢’ appropriately prior to ¢ during 
which P was under the control of X at t’. 


Consider now the following reasoning: 


(1) Intrinsic responsibility requires orly a free choice 
defined in terms of doxastic freedom plus effi- 
cacy of the will regarding responsibility-making 
attitudes. 

(2) The freedom required by any species of extrinsic 
responsibility is no more than (i) the free choice 
required by the highest degrees of intrinsic 
responsibility, and (ii) the satisfaction of (A)- 
(C). 


Therefore, there is reason to believe. 


(3) The free choice required to satisfy condition (D) 
of practical freedom can be a determined choice, 
hence, analyzable in compatibilist terms. 


Doxastic freedom of the empirical self is all the 
freedom X needs to be minimally responsible for 
P, while an additional efficacy of ihe will over 
responsibility-making attitudes is needed for higher 
degrees. For the latter, X was free because he could 
have done (chosen, desired, been, etc.) otherwise, 
i.e., would have done otherwise had h2 so intended, 
where so doing was a doxastic alternative. Here 
is the extra ingredient needed for a reliable concept 
of free choice at the level of intrinsic responsibility, 
and such is the rationale for (1). 

As for (2), the determination of actions, choices, 
desires, etc., would not undermine th2 need to sus- 
tain normative codes by holding peopk responsible. 
The important questions are what sorts of blame and 
praise should be extended and upon whom. A neces- 
sary condition for Y to be justified in, say, blaming 
X for P, is evidence that X satisfied (A)-(D) with 
respect to bringing about P, “freely choosing” de- 
fined as in Def. 4. Then X possesses all the practical 
autonomy and ability to do otherwise needed to be 
extrinsically responsible for P relative to Y. All that 
can be added are higher degrees within the outlined 
categories, though other conditions must also be 
met for Y’s actual justification and for the sorts of 
blame to be levied, e.g., Y’s authority, how much 
Y knows about X’s causal history, and so on. A gen- 
eral belief that agents are caused to do and think as 
they do can, at best, effect an alteration of such 
practices; there is no argument that lack of categor- 
ical freedom requires their abandonment. Hence, the 
free choice needed for either type of esponsibility 
is consistent with determinism. 
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VI. REPLY TO THE CONSEQUENCE ARGUMENT 


The relevance of the foregoing to assessing the 
Consequence Argument is patent. Van Inwagen 
presents three versions, indicating they probably 
stand or fall together.” One utilizes the rules: 


(a) Cpt Np 
(8) Np D q), NptNq 


then, by successive applications of (B), we derive, 


(6) NDP) 
(7) NP 


that is, no one, including Rita, has, or ever had, any 
choice about whether Rita will phone her daughter 
at 3 pm. 

This reasoning is valid ifthe concept of control— 


that is, “having a choice”—used in the definition of 
N is interpreted in terms of a relative possibility 
indexed to the entire complex of past circumstances 
and laws of nature,’ but it fails when analyzed in 
the terms of Def. 2. There is no choice about any 
course of action unless it is a doxastic alternative 
for the agent, hence, unless it enters into the agent’s 
doxastic system. Each of (4), (5) and (6) may be 
true if, for no other reason, neither Q nor L has ever 
been considered from a practical point of view. (7) 
need not be; Rita had a choice whether to phone her 
daughter at 3 pm, since this action was under her 
control within an appropriately prior interval. Rule 
(B) cannot be sustained under such an analysis of N, 
and the Consequence Argument collapses. 

Have we, at last, a variety of free will worth 
wanting? Well, itis ours, whether we want it or not. 
The question is whether we need anything more, 
and if the theory put forth here is correct, the answer 
is solidly negative. 


with “Clp” reading “it is logically necessary that 
p” and “Np” as “p and no one has, or ever had, any 
choice about whether p.” Suppose determinism is 
true and Rita’s phoning her daughter at 3 pm—an 
action we can label “P”—is a consequence of events 
which took place 30,000 years ago, expressible by 
“Q.” Letting “L” abbreviate the conjunction of the 
laws of nature, then determinism yields, 


(G) CKO and L.D P) 
from which we conclude, 
(2) O@2 (LD P) 

and then, by (a), 
(3) NQ D (L DP). 
Granting the premises, 


(4) NQ 
(5) NL 
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NOTES 


1. Representatives include Frankfurt (1971) and (1987), Watson (1975), Foley (1978), Levin (1979), and Wolf (1987), the latter 
who refers to these as “deeper-self’ views. Criticisms are raised in Thalberg (1978) and Shatz (1986). 

2. This challenge is given in the so-called Consequence Argument (see Van Inwagen (1983), p. v, and chapter III, and the variants in 
Lamb (1977) and Ginet (1983)). Critical discussions can be found in Lewis (1981), Slote (1982), Horgan (1985), Flint (1987), and 
Fischer (1983), (1987) and forthcoming. See also Strawson (1986), p. 17. Watson (1987a) motivates the intuition that both autonomy 
and alternate possibilities are ingredients of practical freedom. 

3. See Kant’s Grundlegung (1949), pp. 64-65. Dennett (1984) offers the most extensive development of this line of thinking, and 
relevant discussions can be found in Searle (1984), pp. 96-98, Burks (1986) and Strawson (1986). Slote (1982) emphasizes that some 
types of what he calls “selective” necessity, including epistemic necessity, fail to conform to the logical principles required by the 
Consequence Argument. In a review of Dennett’s book, Slote mentions that the task remains to pinpoint the epistemic elements in 
“can” and show how the resultant concept evades recent arguments for incompatibilism. 

4. The contrast between the fixed and indeterminate portions of the envisioned future is drawn in Dennett (1984), pp. 107-15, and 
in Castafieda (1975), pp. 134-39. 
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5. Consequence will be understood generically, with both P and not-P being in no sense consequences of S. This way of formulating 
relative contingency is intended to be neutral between construing the modality as a dyadic or a monadic operator {albeit indexed). 
Relative modality is discussed in Smiley (1963) and Humberstone (1981), and, in connection with free will, in Falk (1981), Slote 
(1982) and McCall (1984). 

6. This view is held by Taylor (1966), pp. 178-82, Denyer (1981), p. 5, and Van Inwagen (1983), p. 160, though opposed in 
Dennett (1984), chp. 5 and Kapitan (1986a). This use of “categorical” is borrowed from Lamb (1977) and employed with the 
same meaning in Kapitan (1986b). See also the empirical study of Steininger and Colsher (1980) which incicates that “soft 
determinism” is the more commonly held position. 

7. See Dennett (1984), p. 148, which identifies epistemic possibility as supplying the “useful notion of ‘cen’” relied on in 
deliberation. Moreover, “. . . something is epistemically possible for Jones if it is consistent with everything Jones al-eady knows.” 

8. I follow Castañeda (1980) in contrasting internal and external occurrences within oratio obliqua constructions. The internality 
of an expression, he writes, “consists precisely in the expression’s use for attributing a mechanism of referenze to someone,” 
whereas externally the expression conveys the speaker’s reference, e.g., “Castro’s Island” in “Columbus believed that Castro’s 
island was China,” (section 7). The external/internal distinction is not to be confused with the so-called “de dicto/ce re” distinction 
(pp. 780-83). Forbes (1987) writes in a similar vein. 

9. See Castañeda (1976), Brand (1984), and Gustafson (1986) for arguments favoring the first-person nature o? intentions. The 
irreducibility thesis has long been championed by Castañeda, e.g., in Castañeda (1967, 1980), and Castañeda (7984) in reply to 
Boer and Lycan (1980). 

10. The notion of an internal belief is analogous to the concepts of acceptance developed in Perry (1980) and conscious belief in 
Hookway (1983), p. 78. It might be objected that any deliberator who takes his internal beliefs to contain an incorsistency, though 
not pinpointed, will regard no course of action as contingent since every course of action is a consequence of an inconsistent set, 
hence, necessary relative to that set. Proponents of relevance logic have questioned whether every proposition & a consequence 
of an inconsistency. But even on the fully internal reading, this objection requires the agent to assume that every course of action 
is a consequence of his inconsistent internal beliefs, which not all agents do. And for those that do, there is no ber to deliberating 
about a particular A-ing unless they also take it to be a consequence of their internal beliefs. Moreover, the belief would have to 
be immediately accessible, even occurrent, to block deliberation. This removes much of the sting from the objection. 

11. The analysis of the sense of openness in terms of doxastic contingency undercuts the indeterministic argument developed by 
Denyer (1981), pp. 64-65, and threatens an argument in Broadie (1986), pp. 442-44, that a determinist is not in a position to 
rationally deliberate. 

12. Several have argued that deliberation requires an ascription of ignorance to the deliberator, e.g., Ginet (1962, Taylor (1964), 
Prior (1968), and Dennett (1984), 112. Others have dissented, e.g., Stocker (1968). See also, Wittgenstein (1922); “Freedom of 
the will consists in the impossibility of knowing actions which lie in the future” (5.10). 

13. This is advocated in Ginet (1962), 51, and again in O’Shaughnessy (1980), p. 297. 

14. See note 9. The distinction between the two sorts of self-awareness permeates Castafieda’s writings on indexicals. See also 
Baker (1981), p. 162, where the distinction is employed to deny that computers have a first-person perspective. 

15. A similar distinction has been noted by several, e.g., Fischer (1986), p. 56. 

16. The notion of a “corresponding statement of a given form” is explicated in Kapitan (1984). 

17. See Van Inwagen (1983), chapter III. The same is true of the variant presented in Ginet (1983). 

18. I have argued elsewhere that this is the notion of control Van Inwagen uses (see Kapitan (1986b)). 


19, I am indebted to Hector-Neri Castafieda, George Nakhnikian, and to my colleagues at East Carolina Univers ty, particularly, 
Rick McCarty, Frank Murphy, and Nicholas Zangwill, for helpful comments on earlier versions of this essay. 
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THE LIMITS OF KANTIAN DUTY, AND BEYOND 


Richard McCarty 


K TREROGATION, the moral category for 
actions good to do but not morally obligatory, 
raises fundamental problems for Kantian ethical 
theory. Any ethical theory which, following the 
Kantian turn, derives moral goodness from obli- 
gation, instead of the other way around,' precludes 
in its very foundation the possibility of morally 
good, non-obligatory actions. Supererogation, then, 
looms as a threat to the plausibility of the Kantian 
program in ethics. In the face of such a threat Kant- 
ians may simply deny the legitimacy of the category 
of supererogation, regardless of how strongly en- 
trenched it may appear in common moral thinking. 
Or, respecting pretheoretical moral intuitions, 
they may attempt to include supererogation some- 
how among the basic moral categories of Kantian 
ethics. 

The object of the present study is to offer reasons 
why neither of these responses to the problem is ac- 
ceptable for Kantians; this will require, among other 
things, a summary examination of a few recent 
discussions of Kantian ethics and supererogation. 
If neither rejecting the moral significance of super- 
erogation, nor including it among the basic cate- 
gories of Kant’s moral theory is acceptable, then 
Kantian ethics must be rejected, unless a satisfactory 
non-moral account of supererogation is plausible 
and consistent with Kantian ethics. To address the 
problem of Kantian supererogation, therefore, I 
develop below a plausible, “quasi-moral” account 
of the value of supererogation from Kant’s wide- 
ranging aesthetic theory. I show how the close 
relation between Kant’s ethics and aesthetics, par- 
ticularly his theory of the sublime, may confer a 
“quasi-moral” status upon some actions which are 
good in a relevant sense, though not morally obli- 
gatory. Provided this “quasi-moral” account of the 
value of supererogation is generally acceptable, and 
I think it should be, Kantian ethics can meet the 
challenge posed by the problematic moral concept 
of supererogation. 
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I. SUPEREROGATION 


The term, “supererogation” never appears in 
Kant’s writings, though occasionally be uses phrases 
which suggest he has the concept in mand: He speaks 
in one place of “super-meritorious” deeds, and else- 
where of doing “more in the way of duty than the 
law can compel [one] to do.”” The tezm itself rises 
out of Catholic moral theology, where its unique 
role is not easily transferable to philosophical ethics. 
A prima facie case may be made, then, for rejecting 
the notion as spurious and inimical tc sound moral 
philosophy. Despite its dubious origin, however, 
the term has found a use in ethical theory, as well as 
an anchor in common ethical intuiticns. 

Rejecting supererogation as a philosophical mor- 
al category has decisive implications for ethical 
theory, especially for Kantian ethics. That rejection 
might entail a moral theory which requires or en- 
courages our efforts and sacrifices fo: good causes 
up to certain limits, beyond which we may continue 
into a “zone of indifference,”? if we Cesire, though 
without moral incentive or recogniticn. While this 
view pushes admirably in the direction of moral 
equality, it nevertheless makes sains and heroes 
unremarkable, from a moral standpo.nt. On a less 
grand scale, it cannot distinguish between one who 
contributes only what he ought, and one who cheer- 
fully “goes the second mile.” 

Another possible view entailed by rejecting super- 
erogation simply denies any limits to moral impera- 
tives, except those imposed by our physical capa- 
cities. On this view, we ought to do all the good we 
can; there is no “zone of indifference.” Every action, 
therefore, should aim at satisfying one or another 
moral imperative: Morality regulates all our steps, 
pushing all our efforts to the limits of cur capacities. 
While some may endorse this rigorous view entailed 
by rejecting supererogation, Kantians should 
embrace it with great reluctance. Consider Kant’s 
condemnation of the moral fanaticism he called 
“fantastic virtue”: 
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But that man can be called fantastically virtuous who 
admits nothing morally indifferent (adiaphora) and 
strews all his steps with duties, as with man- 
traps; . . . Fantastic virtue is a micrology which, were 
it admitted into the doctrine of virtue, would turn the 
sovereignty of virtue into a tyranny.* 


The tyranny of such a doctrine of virtue, with 
its unsatisfiable conscience, is surely too high a 
price to pay to evade the problem of supererogation. 
The fantastically virtuous person rises daily with 
moral determination, eats with moral discrimina- 
tion, organizes all activities toward moral destina- 
tions, and retires in moral deliberation. Kantian 
virtue is for imperfect humans who must neverthe- 
less strive for perfection in order to avoid compla- 
cency.° It is part of Kantian virtue, however, to 
develop a sound understanding, to know when duty 
calls and when it is silent, to gauge the limits of 
one’s obligations with good judgment.® Unless we 
recognize reasonable limits to moral obligation, 
Kantian virtue is “fantastic.” Admitting such 
limits, however, entails the possibility of surpas- 
sing the limits, of acting beyond the call of duty. 


II. SUPEREROGATION AND “IMPERFECT DUTY” 


If it is unwise for Kantians to reject the possibility 
supererogatory actions, then it may be best to try 
to include supererogation somewhere among the 
categories of Kantian ethics. Some may be encour- 
aged in this project by a promising passage from 
Kant’s Doctrine of Virtue, 


Imperfect duties . . . are only duties of virtue. To 
fulfill them is merit (meritum = +a); but to transgress 
them is not so much guilt, (demeritum = —a) as mere 
lack of moral worth (= 0), unless the agent makes it 
his principle not to submit to these duties." 


Here, imperfect duties, most of which are “wide 
duties,” in Kant’s terminology, enjoin actions 
which are good to do and not wrong to omit. Thus 
the category of imperfect duty bears a resemblance 
to supererogation. Accordingly, some recent dis- 
cussions of Kantian ethics and supererogation 
propose to find a solution in these duties of virtue; 
and to one of these discussions we may now turn. 
Thomas E. Hill, Jr. comes close to identifying 
supererogatory actions with actions in fulfillment 


of Kant’s wide imperfect duties.’ His identification 
is not exact, however, since unlike supererogatory 
actions, some actions in fulfillment of imperfect 
duties are morally required. It may be recalled from 
the third and fourth examples in the Groundwork 
that adopting maxims or policies of forsaking one’s 
talents and of ignoring the needs of others is a 
transgression of the categorical imperative. These 
wide imperfect duties may be overlooked on occa- 
sion, but neglecting them entirely constitutes a 
serious dereliction of duty. 

Consequently, on Hill’s view, an action is 
supererogatory only if it is “of a sort commended 
by a principle of wider imperfect duty” and per- 
formed by an agent who has “adopted the relevant 
principle of wider imperfect duty and has often and 
continually acted on that principle.” To these neces- 
sary conditions Hill adds another which, while 
necessary indeed for Kantian ethics, looms as a 
stumbling block to any attempt to include superero- 
gation within the categories of Kantian duty: The 
action must be “motivated by a sense of duty (or, 
perhaps, respect for moral reasons).””"' This neces- 
sary condition, however, is simply inconsistent 
with the concept of supererogation. 

The moral motivation is necessary, since 
supererogatory actions are morally good, and a 
moral motive is necessary for moral goodness, for 
Kantian moral worth. Yet the moral motive, in 
Kantian ethics, is the motive to act from duty. The 
action, then, could not be supererogatory in any 
Kantian sense unless the agent recognizes it as a 
duty, sees it as objectively practically necessary,” 
and performs it on that account. But if the action 
is morally necessary, if it is the agent’s duty, then 
the action cannot be supererogatory. 

Not all actions contributing to the ends enjoined 
by Kant’s wide imperfect duty are objectively prac- 
tically necessary, to be sure. It is seldom wrong 
or bad to omit such actions; still, if performing 
them on some occasion is to have Kantian moral 
worth, the agent must regard the action as necessary 
(obligatory) on that occasion and act out of respect 
for that necessity (duty). Hill’s account, therefore, 
appears seriously flawed. 

Despite this problem, it may not be wise to reject 
Hill’s proposal too quickly, since the common 
notion of supererogation may after all be consistent 
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with acting from duty or from “respect for moral 
reasons.” Let us recall that the project here is to 
fit the relatively imprecise, intuitive notion of 
supererogation into Kantian ethical theory. If this 
notion does not clearly specify what kind of duty 
actions “beyond the call of duty” surpass, then its 
vagueness may allow us to count most actions in 
fulfillment of Kant’s wide imperfect duties as 
supererogatory. Most of these actions surpass, in 
some sense, the “hard-and-fast” requirements of 
Kant’s “narrow,” perfect duties, which forbid 
actions not consistently willable as universal law 
(lying, promise-breaking, etc.)." 

In Kantian ethics, then, actions are morally good 
only if performed from duty; yet from a point of 
view external to Kantian ethics, dutiful actions in 
fulfillment of wide imperfect duty may satisfy the 
vague requirements of the common, intuitive notion 
of supererogation. Since the initial challenge to the 
plausibility of Kantian ethics arises from the 
external point of view, Hill’s account may easily 
answer that initial challenge. 

Still, the problem, once raised, is not so easily 
dismissed. From a point of view internal to Kantian 
ethics, the problem resurfaces when we turn to 
consider how to classify actions which surpass the 
reasonable limits of even wide imperfect obliga- 
tion, of duties of virtue. To see how this problem 
arises more clearly we must examine these limits 
of obligation. 


III. THE LIMITS OF KANTIAN DUTY 


In various places Kant speaks as if there are no 
limits to duties of virtue except those imposed by 
other obligations.'* To surpass these limits, then, 
would be to neglect or transgress other important 
duties. The duty to love one’s neighbor, for exam- 
ple, may be limited by a duty to one’s parents; 
likewise, it is wrong to sacrifice personal happiness 
and “true needs” in dutifully promoting another’s 
happiness. 

Were the only limits to duties of virtue those 
imposed by other, more stringent duties, there 
could be no genuinely supererogatory actions in 
any Kantian sense; but these cannot be the only 
limits. If the only limits to Kantian duties of virtue 
are other duties, then we can represent the whole 


of practical life by a map on which every district 
is colored by some kind of duty. In that case, how- 
ever, duty dogs all our steps and Kantian virtue 
becomes “fantastic virtue.” 

In some places where Kant appears to deny any 
limits to duties of virtue, he denies cnly that they 
have determinate limits, implying that duties of 
virtue have indeterminate limits. Or this (highly 
plausible) view of the limits of imperfect obliga- 
tions, we cannot say precisely how mtch one ought 
to contribute to ends enjoined by dutes of virtue. 
This does not, however, prevent us from recog- 
nizing efforts which clearly surpass the limits of 
those duties. Consequently, determin ng the exact 
point at which one’s sacrifices on ochers’ behalf 
surpass the limits of obligation is impossible, just 
as it is impossible to determine the point at which 
a balding man becomes bald. Yet some heroic 
actions on others’ behalf are clearly well beyond 
the reasonable limits of imperfect obsigation, just 
as some men are clearly bald. 

In Kantian ethics, then, either wile imperfect 
obligations have at least indeterminate limits, 
beyond which it is sometimes possible to act 
without transgressing other duties, er, imperfect 
obligations are limited only by othe- duties, and 
Kantian virtue is fantastic virtue. Rejecting the lat- 
ter, we conclude, with some textual support, that 
Kant’s wide imperfect duties have determinate 
and surpassable limits. Surpassing he limits of 
imperfect duty, however, can have no Kantian 
moral worth; for in the remote disaricts beyond 
wide imperfect duty, it is impossible to act from 
duty. One simply cannot have the required moral 
motivation when his action is not in <ulfillment of 
a duty. Thus, within Kantian ethics the vexing 
problem of supererogation remains unresolved. 
Why should only some sacrifices for others’ bene- 
fits be morally worthy while other extraordinary, 
clearly permissible sacrifices along those lines lack 
moral worth? 


IV. SUPEREROGATION AND KANTIAN VIRTUE 


Other recent discussions of the Kartian problem 
of supererogation suggest a solution may be found 
in a new approach. While Hill addressed the 
problem by trying to offer a Kantian account of 
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the apparent moral value of supererogatory acts, 
perhaps more progress can be made by focusing 
on the moral value of the virtuous characters from 
which supererogatory acts spring.'* Marcia Baron, 
whose view I shall consider principally in this con- 
nection, objects to recognizing a special moral cat- 
egory for supererogation principally because doing 
so may invite some undesirable attitudes or tenden- 
cies in moral judgment. She argues that reserving 
a special moral category for supererogatory acts 
may suggest to some that beneficent acts are strictly 
optional, so that “moral scrutiny of one’s omissions 
of such acts would be inappropriate.” Also, it “in- 
vites the assumption that [extraordinary, ] admirable 
and apparently unselfish acts . . . are certain to be 
morally unobjectionable,”!’ though clearly not all 
generally “heroic” actions are blameless: Consider 
the (in)famous American hero, Oliver North. 

Though Baron criticizes the traditional view of 
supererogation at great length, the problems she 
finds in assigning a special moral status to superero- 
gatory acts are reducible to just those mentioned 
above. These problems, however, are nothing but 
mere undesirable attitudes and tendencies in moral 
judgment; and they arise only if people misun- 
derstand the “special” character of supererogatory 
acts. These “problems” are hardly sufficient 
reasons to reject a traditional moral category. Baron 
herself admits at one point that “an argument 
against an abuse of a notion is not a good argument 
in favor of giving up the notion entirely.” 

If we side with Baron and reject a special moral 
status for supererogatory acts, though, we face 
those problems mentioned in Section I. Either there 
is no moral incentive and no moral recognition in 
acting beyond the limits of imperfect duty, or there 
are no limits to imperfect duty. Baron would cer- 
tainly reject the first option, since she rejects limits 
for imperfect duty for reasons which can be extrapo- 
lated from the problems she worries about above. 
She is therefore forced to embrace “fantastic vir- 
tue.” My argument against Baron at this point, 
then, is just that while she raises “problems” for 
the traditional view (undesirable attitudes and ten- 
dencies in moral judgment), still the problem which 
arises from rejecting the traditional view (virtue 
becomes “fantastic virtue”) is much worse. 

Even if Baron’s view does not make virtue fan- 


tastic, the same type of objections she raises against 
the traditional view can now be leveled at hers. It 
is easy to see how people might mistakenly think 
that virtue, as she understands it, is fantastic. This 
will lead, we may presume, to their neglecting 
virtue altogether. For these reasons, therefore, 
Baron’s rejection of any special distinction between 
dutiful and supererogatory acts falters. 

Baron’s positive contribution to the problem of 
supererogation in Kantian ethics is her suggestion 
that Kantian ethics can account for the moral status 
of saints and heroes, and other lesser friends of 
humanity, by recognizing their virtues, their “re- 
markable commitment to good causes.” Thus, 
Baron concludes that Kant’s category of imperfect 
duty “supplies much of what ethicists have wanted 
from the category of the supererogatory. The 
rest . . . is much better captured by evaluation of 
character than by recognizing a special category of 
actions that go ‘beyond’ duty.” 

Because Baron rejects any distinction between 
dutiful and supererogatory acts, she also rejects any 
moral distinction between the virtuous character of 
one who does his duty at great sacrifice, and that of 
one who acts in excess of his duty at great sacrifice.”! 
Since her rejection of supererogatory acts falters, as 
I argued above, this traditional distinction in virtuous 
characters raises a serious problem for her view. 
In short, Baron’s shift from actions to characters 
merely relocates the problem of Kantian superero- 
gation, it does not solve it. 

In Kantian ethics, if virtue is to have a moral 
status, it must be tied to duty; for moral goodness 
is, in Kant’s view, always derived from the moral 
law. Hence Kant’s definition of virtue: “the moral 
strength of a man’s will in fulfilling his duty, amoral 
necessitation by his own legislative reason . . .”” 
Therefore, only the character of the person who 
sacrifices to fulfill obligations can be assigned a 
moral status in Kantian virtue. This is because, 
again, the moral motive is a necessary condition of 
virtue, and the moral motive is a motive respecting 
obligations. The rare hero who surpasses the limits 
of imperfect duty displays a remarkable, (morally?) 
praise-worthy character which, given the meta- 
ethical commitments of Kantian morality, cannot 
be a part of virtue. 

Since neither wide imperfect duties nor Kantian 
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virtue provide a satisfactory account of admirable 
heroism beyond the limits of Kant’s imperfect 
duties, therefore, we must recognize a shortcoming 
in Kantian ethics. Even so, must we reject it for 
that reason? Only if we assume that ethical theory 
alone must provide an explanation for every admir- 
able deed or character. Beginning with that assump- 
tion, however, leads us to ignore the intuitively 
evident harmony and mutual support of different 
realms of value. It leads us to view ethics in isola- 
tion from other vital human concerns in a way 
which, it is clear, Kant himself did not view it. 
We need not suggest here that morality may be 
subordinate to other realms of value, we need not 
threaten its “overridingness” to seek a satisfactory 
extra-moral account of supererogation. 


V. SUPEREROGATION AND SUBLIMITY 


Genuinely heroic deeds or saintly characters are 
truly inspiring, except perhaps to villains and per- 
sons devoid of feeling; this much is uncontrover- 
sial. Here we need not distinguish between those 
saints and heroes who fulfill obligations where most 
would fail and those who fit into the supererogatory 
category by clearly surpassing their obligations. 
The inspired response to these deeds and characters, 
dutiful or not, is a moral feeling, a moral pleasure 
of varying degree. If moral feelings or moral sen- 
sibilities offered sound criteria for moral judg- 
ments, then there would be little difficulty in 
accounting for the moral status of supererogatory 
deeds or characters and distinguishing them from 
extraordinary dutiful deeds or virtuous characters 
which are hardly less noteworthy. 

Because Kantian ethics opposes the moral-sense 
school, though, it seems that our moral feelings are 
not relevant for the problem of Kantian superero- 
gation, so it seems useless to pursue this avenue. 
Yet Kantians do not reject moral sense entirely, but 
only as a determining ground of moral obligation. 
Moral feeling plays a very important role in Kantian 
moral psychology. If practical reason is the “mea- 
suring rod” determining what is obligatory, moral 
feeling is the “mainspring,” “the moral incentive to 
action” which “lies in the heart.”” 

Still, it seems that given the metaethical commit- 
ments of Kantian ethics, a feeling cannot properly 


be called “moral” unless it is a response to the moral 
law, an object of respect (Actung). Even in moral 
feeling, then, it seems we can find no room for as- 
signing a moral status to supererogation. Yet if we 
consider the moral incentive more closely, we can 
see how Kant’s account of moral feeling expands 
beyond duty; we can see how moral fezlings can be 
aroused indirectly by non-moral objects. 

My objective in this section, then, will be to show 
how supererogatory actions or characters, which are 
technically non-moral objects in Kantian ethics, 
can excite moral feeling. This will require a discus- 
sion of both Kant’s theory of moral motivation and 
his aesthetic theory, especially the theory of the 
sublime. In this discussion I shall display a funda- 
mental identity between the moral incentive, the 
feeling of respect for the moral law, and the aes- 
thetic response to sublime natural objects. I shall 
conclude the section, then, by showing how 
supererogatory actions or characters are sublime 
natural objects which can excite moral feeling. 

Human beings, partly noumenal and partly phen- 
omenal, can act in the sensible werld not only 
according to the intelligible moral law, but also from 
motives respecting reason’s law. Since Kant holds 
that the human will is moved only by incentives, 
either incentives of pure practical reason or incen- 
tives of sense (inclinations), he must show how 
noumenal reason can incite phenomeral action, ac- 
tion respecting duty. He cannot, he acknowledges, 
explain a noumenal causality. He can, however, on 
the assumption of such causality, explain its effects 
on our phenomenal nature.” He calls this human 
sensitivity to the law of reason moral feeling.” 

Now as is frequently the case in Kant, we can dis- 
tinguish between a faculty and a particular activity 
or determination of that faculty.** Here, then, moral 
feeling can name both an internal sensibility and 
particular internal sensations or feelings. We can 
say that reason’s determining the will stimulates 
the faculty of moral feeling, or we can say that it 
arouses particular moral feelings: namely, respect 
or reverence.” To distinguish the two, therefore, 
I shall hereafter refer to the faculty of moral feeling 
in the singular and to particular determinations of 
the faculty in the plural. 

Moral feelings appear to be of two general kinds: 
we feel unpleasant “humiliation” when the tran- 
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scendent law of reason checks our natural self-love; 
but when we recognize the autonomy of the moral 
law, that the absolute law is “our” law, we feel 
self-esteem.” These negative and positive feelings 
merge in Kant’s notion of respect (Actung) for the 
moral law.” It is proper to call this faculty moral 
feeling because such feelings serve as “an incentive 
to make [the moral law] itself a maxim.”*? Kant 
holds, however, that in addition to being excited 
by rational imperatives, moral feeling can also be 
stimulated by the thought of reason itself, especially 
the thought of its transcendence of the phenomenal 
world, This is an essential element of his theory 
of the sublime. 

The aesthetic experience of the sublime, ac- 
cording to Kant, can be either “mathematical” or 
“dynamical.” In the former, the object of experience 
is one of sense-defying dimensions; in the latter, it 
manifests a frightening degree of power. In each of 
these cases the object is humbling, even somewhat 
painful to behold. Yet in each case there is a move- 
ment of the mind from finite sensible representations 
to transcendent reason. Though sensibility (imagin- 
ation) is exhausted in the face of seemingly infinite 
objects, reason grasps the infinite in its totality.*! 
Thus, the pleasure in the sublime is just the discovery 
of reason’s superiority to the magnitude and might 
of nature. And insofar as reason is “our” reason, 
this discovery is a thrilling self-discovery, a defiant 
satisfaction in opposition to the formerly humiliating 
natural object.” Technically, then, natural objects 
are not sublime, they merely occasion the inspiring 
feeling of the transcendence of reason. Thus, a per- 
fectly natural “subreption” occurs by which we 
speak of the external object as sublime.”” 

The “analogy” between the moral feelings and 
the component feelings of the sublime is striking. 
In the one case we are humiliated by the law of 
reason when our selfish inclinations are checked, 
and in the other case by the sense-defying mag- 
nitude and might of nature. Yet immediately, in 
both cases, we are confronted with our transcen- 
dence of the natural world through reason; in a 
word, our freedom. The difference appears to be 
only this: that respect for the moral law is combined 
with an interest in action, the feelings of the sublime 
are merely contemplative.” 

Whether we should locate this difference in the 


quality of the feelings themselves or in the fact that 
in the former the feelings arise from reason’s impera- 
tives and in the latter the feelings arise from reason’s 
capacities is perhaps a moot question in our present 
context. While Kant may not identify moral feelings 
with the feelings of the sublime, he thinks reason’s 
imperatives in moral motivation, just as much as 
reason’s capacities in the experience of the sublime, 
stimulate moral feeling.” The relation between 
moral feelings and the feelings of the sublime, then, 
may not be an analogy at all, but an identity.” In 
any case, the same feeling (faculty) is stimulated by 
both the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within, whether or not the particular feelings are the 
really distinct in character. 

Having shown, then, how moral feeling is excited 
by considering natural, so-called “sublime” objects 
no less than by the thought of the moral law, we are 
in a position to see how supererogatory actions, or 
saintly or heroic characters, can stimulate moral 
feeling. It only remains to be shown, therefore, how 
these supererogatory “objects” can be sublime. 

Empirical characters, motivations, even affec- 
tions, are objects of “internal nature,” and so they 
can also be sublime when they exhibit sufficient 
magnitude or power. At one point Kant notes that 
“enthusiasm” may be sublime because of the power 
of the enthusiast’s attraction to the idea of the good; 
a power far exceeding the attraction to sensible 
objects.” Friendship, love, or sympathy, as natural 
affections, might therefore also be manifested in 
sublime degrees by saints and heroes.” These are 
“pathological” forces, to be sure, and thus they 
must not eclipse the supreme position of duty or 
of the “good will.” Still, these natural motive 
forces, if they are sufficient to motivate sacrifices 
beyond the call of duty, may arouse moral feeling 
in disinterested observers.” As remarkable exam- 
ples they may also serve to cultivate our sensitivity 
to the moral law and to reinforce our commitment 
to obey the law against more mundane adversities 
or natural inclinations. 

Appealing to pathological incentives, however, 
is risky business. These incentives cannot be trusted 
to coincide with the moral law. Consequently, it 
appears that pathological forces may be exhibited 
to sublime degrees even in actions contrary to the 
moral law. If so, then such immorality will be 
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admirable. Yet there is an important qualification to 
make here. The strength of the pathological forces 
involved in either morally permissible or immoral 
acts will give rise to the experience of the sublime 
in an observer only if she is able to consider the acts 
disinterestedly. For disinterestedness is a necessary 
condition for the experience of the sublime, 
according to Kant.*° 

While it may be possible to contemplate the 
devil’s vile character disinterestedly, it seems ex- 
tremely difficult, especially for the morally sensi- 
tive person. On the other hand, the saint’s boundless 
love for the disadvantaged is relatively easy to con- 
template disinterestedly. Perhaps the saint’s bene- 
factors may have some difficulty contemplating the 
sublimity of his love as it is manifested in his benefi- 
cence particularly to them, though this difficulty is 
easily surmounted as they turn to contemplate the 
saint’s beneficence toward others. Whether actions 
or characters can be admired in the special sense 
considered here will depend not only on the actions 
or characters themselves, but also and especially on 
the sensitivities and attitudes of the admirers. Thus, 
some remarkable acts involving relatively minor 
moral transgressions may constitute admirable im- 
morality, but this should not open up any serious 
objections to regarding supererogation as admirable 
action beyond the call of duty. 


VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


T have argued that it is impossible to fit superero- 
gation into the moral categories of Kantian ethics. 
In neither imperfect duties nor in Kantian virtue 
can we make room for actions beyond duty or for 
the characters of those who act beyond duty. I take 
Kantian moral worth quite literally: It is the moral 
value of actions in fulfillment of duty for duty’s 
sake. Thus, moral worth logically excludes 
supererogation. I have also argued that Kantian 
ethics recognizes at least indeterminate limits of 
obligation, beyond which supererogatory action is 
possible; Kant rejected “fantastic virtue.” The prob- 
lem, then, is to capture our intuitions that rare 
supererogatory actions clearly beyond the limits of 
obligation deserve some moral recognition by 
assigning them a moral status. 


The moral status I assign to such actions is based 
on their effect on our moral sensibilizies; they are 
morally pleasing, even inspiring. They often bolster 
our determination to obey the mora_ law. I take 
this to be a generally accepted empirical truth and 
a generally satisfactory basis for assigning some 
kind of moral status to supererogatory actions or 
characters, especially among nonKantians.*' The 
real problem with this suggestion, it seems to me, 
is showing how, in this Kantian cortext, we can 
assign a moral status to actions or characters solely 
on the basis of their effect on feeling or their inspi- 
rational character. I offer a solution to this problem 
which J think should be acceptable to Kantians and 
nonKantians alike, though Kantians should insist 
that this “affective” account of the value of 
supererogation justifies assigning it perhaps only a 
“quasi-moral” status.” 

I suggest that the “moral” status supererogation 
enjoys is not Kantian moral worth but, from a Kan- 
tian viewpoint, it is the “quasi-mora]” status of Kan- 
tian sublimity, an aesthetic category closely related 
to morality through its stimulation of moral feeling. 
Kantians may address the supererogationists’ de- 
mand for a moral status for supererogation, then, by 
clarifying what a moral status is: by distinguishing 
the moral status of duty from that of moral feeling, 
and by suggesting that the latter should satisfy the 
supererogationists’ demands. 

The source of positive moral feeiing, whether 
that aroused by moral imperatives or >y the experi- 
ence of the sublime in nature, is tne “transcen- 
dence” of reason, which excites moral feeling. It 
is a happy consequence of my account of the moral 
status of Kantian supererogation that the role of 
transcendence in the Kantian sublime may also 
elucidate the frequent tendency to assign superero- 
gation a religious status, to consider supererogation 
saintly.® In contrast, the “moral saint” sometimes 
characterized as one who has a moral reason for 
virtually every step, can be dismissed as a fanatic, 
as “fantastically virtuous,” in Kant’s phrase. Thus 
another happy consequence is that my account of 
the moral status of Kantian supereragation allows 
assigning a moral value to saintly deeds and charac- 
ters without making moral sainthood, “fantastic vir- 
tue,” a reasonable moral ideal.“ 

Kantians will insist that the affective moral value 
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of supererogation is no substitute for duty, that 
moral feeling must not replace moral worth in prac- 
tical life. But this does not require rejecting super- 
erogation entirely, but merely insisting that it be 
recognized for what it is; insisting that duty must be 
the focus of our moral thinking and moral education 
and that care must be taken not to confuse moral 


wishes and longings for unattainable perfection pro- 
duces mere heroes of romance, who, while priding 
themselves on their feeling or transcendent greatness, 
release themselves from observing the common and 
everyday responsibility as petty and insignificant.” 


I take this and many similar“ complaints from Kant 


against romanticizing “noble (super-meritorious)” 
actions, however, as a kind of “back-handed” con- 
firmation of my account of supererogation’s “quasi- 
moral” status. Were it not so compellingly evident 
to Kant that these actions or characters excite and 
morally inspire us, he would not have felt it neces- 
sary, and tried so frequently and emphatically, to 
turn attention away from these moral feelings to 
moral imperatives.*” 


feeling with moral worth. Compare a complaint of 
Kant himself along these lines: 


But I wish [moral educators] would spare [their pupils] 
examples of so-called noble (super-meritorious) 
actions, which so fill our sentimental writings, and 
would refer everything to duty only and the worth 
which a man can and must give himself in his own 
eyes through the consciousness of not having trans- 
gressed his duty, since whatever runs up into empty 
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(THE present paper assumes that Karl Marx thought 
that participation in proletarian revolution was 
rational. There is reason to make this assumption. 
Marx’s writings put forward what claims to be a 
scientific analysis of history. His argument is that, 
given the tendency of capitalism to create crisis 
and dislocation for the working class, “The proleta- 
rians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to win.” Presumably, he thought it 
rational to do what is necessary to win that world. 
Over the last twenty years a challenge has arisen 
to Marxism’s implicit claim that participation in 
revolution is rational. Without disputing Marx’s 
analysis of the historical tendencies of capitalism, 
critics have argued that Marx and Marxists have 
been wrong to think that it is rational for workers 
and others to initiate or join a struggle to overthrow 
capitalism. They have argued that even if revolution 
is in the interests of the working class, the best 
outcome for each individual worker is that revolu- 
tion occur but he or she not participate (that is, be 
a “free rider,” enjoying the good but not sharing 
the cost of producing it). Let us summarize this 
argument as three premises and a conclusion: 


(©) The good obtained by concerted revolutionary 


action is a collective good. 


(M) Revolutionary action is a cost to the individual 
who participates. 


(II) The good can be attained by the actions of less 
than all. 


Therefore: 


(IV) the best outcome for each is that there is con- 
certed revolutionary action but that he or she 
does not participate. 


This argument follows closely the presentation by 
Allen Buchanan in “Revolutionary Motivation and 
Rationality,” which is in turn derived from Mancur 
Olson’s influential book The Logic of Collective 
Action.' The Olson-Buchanan argument will be the 
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focus of the next section of this paper. Buchanan be- 
lieves that premises (1)-(II]) are true and the argu- 
ment sound. He further concludes thar if someone 
is rational, that person will understanc this line of 
reasoning and not undertake revolutiomary action.” 
Buchanan believes that this further conclusion 
exposes a fundamental weakness in Marx’s theory 
of revolutionary motivation and explacns why past 
revolutions have resorted to coercive sanctions to 
make it rational for workers to participate. 

Moreover, Buchanan (following Olson, pp. 64- 
65) argues that even for someone who seeks to 
maximize the good of the working class generally, 
the same argument holds. That is, I (any individual!) 
will reason that the success of concerted revolutio- 
nary action is very unlikely to depenc on my par- 
ticipation. Whether revolutionary action is suc- 
cessful or not, participation is a cost to the particip- 
ant. So “maximizing group utility requires that I 
be a free rider” (Buchanan, p. 270). 

The present paper will show that, given Marx’s 
view of history and of communist scciety, every 
premise of the above argument is doubtful. I will 
then reconstruct the rationality of participation in 
the Marxian revolutionary process. 


I. A CRITIQUE OF THE COLLECTIVE 
Goops ARGUMENT 


The problem of collective goods and the closely 
related “‘prisoner’s dilemma” model of problems 
of social cooperation derive from the intellectual 
tradition of classical economics, where the para- 
digm of rationality is economic self aggrandizement 
and the paradigm of human societr is the self 
adjusting mechanism of the market. This tradition 
has a more static view of human history than 
Marx’s. Moreover, the classical tradition implies 
a negative view of activity and effort while Marx 
had a more Aristotelian conception of the good life 
as essentially active. These differences are, as I will 
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show, important ones; the Marxist conceptions of 
history and a good life cast doubt on every premise 
of the collective goods argument. 


.Prémise (I): The good obtained by concerted 
revolutionary action is a collective good 


Collective goods are goods such as clean air and 
water, conserved natural resources, or full employ- 
ment which are available even to those who did 
not help to produce them. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the good to be obtained by concerted 
revolutionary action is communist society. But for 
Marx, the most important good of communist 
society is not a collective good. 

Marx’s most complete description of communist 
society and its virtues is in The German Ideology, 
but the conception developed there is echoed in 
later writings. While the social democratic and 
classical traditions regard social goods as benefits 
passively received, for Marx “individuals must 
appropriate the existing totality of productive 
forces” not only “to safeguard their very existence” 
but also “to achieve self-activity.” (McLellan, p. 
177, CW 5, p. 87} Marx’s conception of the good 
is essentially Aristotelian, but Marx adds to the 
Aristotelian conception of the good as rational 
activity the idea that the relevant activity must be 
social activity. Hence, for Marx the central good 
of communist society was that “the proleta- 
rians . . . , who are completely shut off from all 
self-activity, are in a position to achieve a complete 
and no longer restricted self-activity, which con- 
sists in the appropriation of a totality of productive 
forces and in the thus postulated development of a 
totality of capacities” (McLellan, p. 178, CW 5, 
p. 87). In this way they “take their conditions of 
existence . . . under their control” and subordinate 
these conditions to “a general plan of freely com- 
bined individuals” (McLellan, p. 181, CW 5, pp. 
80, 83). According to these passages the good of 
communism seems to be participation in the 
revolutionary activity of taking control of human 
society, for this activity constitutes self realization.‘ 

Hence, contrary to what is asserted in premise 
(I), this good of communism is not a collective 
good, one available to those who do not participate. 
There are, however, two limitations of this reply 


to premise (I): first, there are other goods of commu- 
nism, for example, the end of war and poverty (what 
Marx called “safeguard[ing] their very existence”), 
which are collective goods in the relevant sense; 
second, what will ultimately be achieved in full 
blown communism is of questionable relevance to 
the motivation of revolutionaries. But if the labor 
of creating those other goods and revolutionary 
activity itself should both turn out to be self activity 
or self realizing, then there would be a more 
adequate answer to premise (J). I deal with these 
further questions in discussing premise (II). 


Premise (II): Revolutionary action is a cost to the 
individual who participates 


This premise raises two different issues. Some, 
particularly Olson and Buchanan, seem to assume 
that effort itself is a cost. Others, such as Richard 
Miller, stress the alleged greater risks and, fre- 
quently, costs to participants in revolutionary strug- 
gles.° These issues must be discussed separately. 


(a) Is effort a cost? 


In The Wealth of Nations Adam Smith develops 
a theory of the value of commodities as deriving 
from labor, “the toil and trouble of acquiring” the 
commodity; to obtain a commodity the laborer must 
“lay down . . . [a] portion of his ease, his liberty, 
and his happiness.”* While Marx regards activity 
as essential to the good life, classical economics 
and often the hedonism of classical utilitarianism 
regard effort as a cost, the only good being pleasure 
(passively) received.’ 

In the Grundrisse Marx criticized Smith’s as- 
sumption that effort is a cost: Smith takes the effect 
of alienated labor in class society where the activity 
of laboring is a cost and projects it universally to all 
labor, unaware that when productive activity is self 
chosen and social and involves scientific mastery of 
nature it can be self realizing .* The belief that effort 
is a cost is common in our society, where anyone 
who makes an effort without corresponding (extrin- 
sic) reward for self may be thought of as a “chump” 
or “sucker” or, just as bad, a “saint’;° but the belief 
is a social, not a natural, conception of self interest, 
a conception that is surely incorrect. For it implies 
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that, other things being equal, the best life is one of 
least activity and effort. In any event it is inconsis- 
tent with the Marxian conception of the good life as 
active. 

The assumption that effort is a cost is taken over 
by Olson and Buchanan in the collective goods 
argument, where not only the effort of labor but 
the effort of political activity is considered a sub- 
traction in the utility calculus. Are they entitled to 
that assumption? Clearly not, for Marx rejects it 
with respect to labor. There is also substantial 
reason to think that Marx would reject it with 
respect to political activity. In a passage from The 
German Ideology quoted earlier he speaks of the 
“appropriation of a totality of productive forces” 
as self activity. When he writes of the Paris com- 
munards’ “work[ing] out their own emancipation,” 
their “[taking] the management of the revolution 
in [their] own hands,” and their “perform[ing] their 
work modestly, conscientiously, and efficiently,” 
he was describing just the sort of “self activity” he 
had described in The German Ideology (McLellan, 
p. 545). His apparent conception of political 
activity as natural for workers who recognize their 
interests is further evidence that he thought of polit- 
ical action as self activity or self realizing. 

Yet someone persuaded by the collective goods 
argument might reply: even if the expenditure of 
energy on the collective good can be self realizing, 
why should the individual expend energy on collec- 
tive rather than personal goods? The question is a 
good one. That Marx rejected the assumption that 
effort is a cost, that he regarded political activity 
as rational and therefore self realizing for those 
who participated does not explain why one should 
regard this activity as rational. It shows only that 
the issue of rationality will have to be decided 
independently of the assumption that effort is a cost. 


(b) What are the risks of revolutionary activity? 


It is plausible to argue that those who participate 
in left wing or revolutionary activities pay or risk 
that they will pay a high price. They may rise early 
in the morning to distribute literature to workers 
who may be largely hostile or indifferent. They 
may encounter these same responses in co-workers, 
family, and friends and be shunned by them. They 


may lose their jobs and even have to anandon their 
careers because of their activities (Marx himself 
being only the best known example). In situations 
where the struggle reaches the level of militant and 
especially armed conflict, revolutionaries may be 
imprisoned or killed. In short, they mar be abendon- 
ing a life of relative security and comfort for one of 
constant conflict with others and possibly imprison- 
ment or premature death. 

There are several difficulties with th2 argument of 
the last paragraph. One is that repression doss not 
cut out revolutionaries with the precision of a sur- 
geon’s scalpel. In the suppression of the Paris Com- 
mune, over twenty thousand were killed, both active 
participants and, as Marx noted, non-farticipants.'° 
In World War I, partisan activity in Byelcrussia 
and the Ukraine was answered by the massecre of 
entire peasant villages in the region: the active par- 
tisans were difficult to find; the nor-participants 
were sitting ducks. More recently, ir Vietnam, it 
was easier for U. S. forces to find and kill passive 
peasants than active fighters. Particudarly in civil 
wars non-combatant immunity is igaored. Since 
revolution culminates in civil war, these exemples 
from past wars show that one needs an extensive 
empirical argument to show that it is g2nerally safer 
not to participate in revolutionary activity. 

It is most commonly assumed thet revo_ution- 
aries risk more by their participation than d non- 
participants by their non-participatior..'' This may 
be true for some people (especially for -hose vho are 
better off) at some points in history (short of war). 
But to show that it is true generally it wuld beneces- 
sary to study systematically how participants versus 
non-participants fare in various situations. To my 
knowledge, this has not been done.'* 

Moreover, even if one granted that risks for revo- 
lutionaries are sometimes greater, there is stil’ an ad- 
vantage to participation: for non-partiipant: death 
is usually an unmitigated evil, but for participants 
the risk of death entailed by revoluticnary activity 
may be something that must be accepted as part of 
the best possible life. I will return to thi:. point below. 


Premise (HI): The good can be attained by the 
actions of less than all 


Buchanan argues that even the maximizer of col- 
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lective good will not participate. The argument as- 
sumes that the contribution by any given individual 
is likely to be either futile or superfluous: since 
success can be achieved only by a large number but 
less than all, either an individual’s effort will be 
insufficient to cross the “threshold” necessary for 
success or be superfluous because the threshold will 
have been crossed without this effort. 

On this model “concerted revolutionary action” 
means participation in armed insurrection. On a 
more Marxist conception of history concerted 
revolutionary action consists of all the activities 
that are part of the revolutionary process, for exam- 
ple, having one-on-one conversations, writing 
tracts and fliers, distributing revolutionary litera- 
ture, holding meetings, forums, and public rallies, 
organizing marches, picket lines, strikes, and gen- 
eral strikes, securing arms, as well as launching 
armed insurrection. Particularly after the failure of 
the revolutions of 1848 Marx came to understand 
the revolutionary process as a protracted one. For 
Marx the revolutionary seizure of state of power 
is but one event in a series, an event preceded by 
class struggles, “civil wars,” and followed by an 
era of “proletarian dictatorship,” itself an epoch of 
transition to full-blown communism.” 

The threshold effect is not characteristic of this 
process. Even if there is a nodal point or “critical 
mass,” below which the success of an insurrection 
is impossible and above which success is assured, 
each person’s participation may achieve a signifi- 
cant good (but not a collective good) closely corre- 
sponding to the actual number who participate: 
additional participants lead to quicker victory and 
hence fewer casualties. Where seizure of state 
power does not occur, participation in insurrection 
contributes to later success. And even successful 
insurrections have been the opening battles of civil 
wars. In such prolonged armed struggles, it is likely 
that additional participants lessen the overall cost 
to the working class. 

So far little has been proven about the rationality 
of revolutionary commitment. Nothing has been 
established about whether participation is a cost or 
whether revolutionary activity is self realizing. In 
discussing premise (HI), I tried to establish that it 
was probably rational for someone devoted to the 
collective good of the working class to participate 


since the “threshold effect” did not seem charac- 
teristic of revolutionary struggles. And the discus- 
sion of (ID(a) was inconclusive because the issue 
of whether effort was a cost hinged on whether it 
was rational to be devoted to collective goods. This 
suggests a plan for showing that it is rational to 
participate: show that, given Marx’s assumptions 
about human history, it is rational to strive for the 
collective proletarian good. It should then be pos- 
sible to show that participation is not subject to 
collective goods problems. 


II. CAN INDIVIDUAL SELF INTEREST FORM 
THE BASIS FOR A RATIONAL LIFE PLAN? 


This section will show how an individual might 
rationally change from someone whose primary 
orientation in life is to personal well being (that is, 
the well being of self and of others to whom one 
has special attachments) to someone whose primary 
orientation is to collective well being, conceived 
in a Marxist way as the well being of the working 
class of the world. I will not argue that this change 
will be rational for every individual, but I will 
argue that, given Marxist assumptions about his- 
tory, there are reasons for each to try to make this 
change. 

If Marx’s and Marxist conclusions about the sta- 
bility and effects of capitalism are correct, indi- 
vidual self interest cannot form the basis of a 
rational long term life plan. This argument, while 
it is not present in Marx’s writings, is fully con- 
sonant with the intent of Marx’s theories. Marx 
developed a theory of history and economics. The 
thrust of his argument was that contradictions 
within the system of capitalism created instability 
and cycles of massive unemployment and general 
dislocation. These events harm the proletariat gen- 
erally. As a result, one’s individual future well 
being and the future well being of those one cares 
about are unpredictable, and striving for them 
cannot form the basis of a rational long term plan. 
On the other hand, striving to create better condi- 
tions for one’s class generally can form the basis 
for a long term plan. 

Let me present and discuss this argument more 
systematically: 
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The argument presupposes the following, which is not 
formally a premise: (A) Capitalism generates crises 
(business cycles and inter-imperialist wars); the 
harmful effects of these are likely to be felt by any 
worker who is fairly young in his or her own lifetime. 
Those who are older can expect that our children will 
be harmed. 


(1) In making a rational life plan we aim to advance 
human well being, especially our own well being 
and that of those to whom we have special 
attachments. 


(2) Even if some will not be affected adversely by 
the crises mentioned in (A), there are too many 
unknowns for us to make a ratione! estimate of 
who will be hurt or killed. 


(3) We can make a rational estimate of what will 
enhance the well being of the working class 
generally (that is, revolutionary activity). 


Therefore, 


(4) Arational life plan cannot strive to enhance long 
term personal as opposed to general (class) well 
being but can strive to enhance the well being 
of the working class. 


Two considerations converge in this argument: the 
longer the term one considers, the more likely it 
is that one will be adversely affected by the crises 
of capitalism (taking such Marxist views for 
granted); second, the longer the term of one’s think- 
ing, the more difficult it becomes to separate indi- 
vidual from collective well being. There is a good 
for most of us, personal well being in the more 
distant future, which cannot be enhanced separately 
from the well being of the working class. In addi- 
tion, collective well being is a good for most of 
us, even if not a major good. The argument thus 
may strengthen one’s commitment to long term 
collective well being to the point where it becomes 
the dominant good at which one’s life aims. It is, 
if the argument is correct, the only human good at 
which a long term rational plan can aim. 

The assumption (A): Marx argued that capitalism 
generated periodic, increasingly severe and wide- 
spread, crises of overproduction. As a result, he 
believed, the system cannot “assure an existence 
to its slave within his slavery” (The Communist 
Manifesto in McLellan, p. 230). Lenin argued that 
by the beginning of the twentieth century the world 


had been divided among the various imperial pow- 
ers; as a consequence, war became <apitalism’s 
only means of readjusting political power which 
no longer corresponded to the strength of imperial 
countries whose economies developed at different 
rates. Some present day Marxists apply this 
analysis to the current period, arguing that U. S. 
and Soviet rivalry (the Soviet Umion having 
reverted to a capitalist system) is leading to world 
war, including use of nuclear weapcns.'* While 
such views may seem alien to non-Marxists. they 
are firmly entrenched in Marx’s thecry of crises 
and Lenin’s theory of imperialism. The theories 
project even more widespread and greatly inten- 
sified harm to workers and others, in all countries. 
While these theories may be regarded as implaus- 
ible by some, it is not obvious that there are more 
adequate theories of human history. 

Premise (1): This premise assumes tat practical 
activity aims, at least in part, at humar- well being, 
however that is conceived. (I will discuss some of 
the ambiguities in Marx’s conception of human 
well being at the end of this section.) The premise 
thus attributes to Marx a familiar view of practical 
rationality, but not one that is universally accepted 
as Marxian. The premise also assumzs that both 
the well being of self and that of others in one’s 
community are recognizable ends. (We need 
assume nothing about how far that human commu- 
nity is conceived as extending, whether to all 
humanity or more narrowly.) 

The premise assumes further that Marx would 
accept, beyond the assumption of humen well being 
as an end, an instrumental view of practical ration- 
ality, as choosing the best means to those ends. 
And if an end is unattainable, if it is impossible to 
attain personal as opposed to general well being, 
then to strive for it is irrational. There is ample 
evidence that Marx had no quarrel wita means-end 
rationality." 

So far, the rationality implicit in (1) assumes 
human well being as an end and the use of effective 
means to that end. Beyond these it essumes that 
initially we are more devoted to personal than to 
community well being. Hence, in the event of con- 
flict, we would choose our own wel being and 
that of those to whom we are attached over that of 
others more distant from us. (Marx did not oppose 
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self assertion and devotion to self, per se; see The 
German ldeology in McLellan, p. 183.) So (1) 
assumes only a relatively narrow commitment to 
others, typical of our society. I do not believe that 
narrow commitments implied in the premise hold 
universally or necessarily. The purpose of intro- 
ducing the premise in this form is to show how 
people whose initial commitments are like our own 
would be brought to a different outlook. 

Premise (2): Can one rationally select a strategy 
to enhance personal (as opposed to collective) well 
being into the more distant future? Given social 
stability, the answer seems to be “yes.” We select 
careers, housing, schools for our children, and 
friendships based on what will enhance our well 
being and that of others we care about. I would 
not understand Marx to imply that we should not 
seek to enhance personal well being in these ways. 

The thrust of Marxist arguments is that over the 
long haul capitalism is unstable and its instability 
will affect individual workers and others in unpre- 
dictable ways: for example, there is no rational 
plan that we can make now to deal personally with 
the threat of world war. Let me illustrate this point 
with an anecdote from recent history. The story is 
of a family concerned about the growing interna- 
tional tensions and the threat of war; they sought 
to resettle somewhere that would be safe for them. 
They chose The Falkland Islands.'* Should we 
move from major cities (more likely to be bombed) 
to rural areas (more likely to be dominated by sur- 
vivalists that will shoot anything that moves)? 
There are too many unknown variables for there 
to be a rational long term strategy for enhancing 
personal (as opposed to collective) survival. So life 
plans that assume stability or that assume that the 
effects of crisis on the individual can be predicted 
are irrational, if it is rational to expect crisis. 

Premise (3): Marx and Marxists have argued that 
the problems of economic crisis and international 
war are created by capitalism and its competition 
for profits. Hence, they have proposed the revo- 
lutionary restructuring of society along egalitarian 
collectivist lines. The sooner such a change occurs, 
the fewer will suffer the consequences of the current 
order. Marx and Marxists have also assumed that 
conscious revolutionary activity is a crucial 
mechanism of social change and that what one does 


now will affect what happens in the future. Of 
course, crisis could conceivably undermine the 
utility of one’s revolutionary efforts; nevertheless, 
crisis undercuts one’s ability to enhance one’s own 
individual future more than it threatens one’s ability 
to contribute to a collective future. 

Applying this general outlook to the current situ- 
ation, some Marxists have argued that the only way 
to limit casualties in war is to shorten it with the 
revolutionary overthrow of the various imperialist 
governments. Whatever the dislocation and suffer- 
ing that will occur in world war, the probabilities of 
an egalitarian restructuring of human society in its 
aftermath depend on extending and deepening revo- 
lutionary commitment in pre-war society." Hence, 
they argue, there is an effective strategy for pursuing 
collective working class interests. If accepted, this 
strategy would secure the instrumental rationality 
of a life devoted to collective well being. 


A hundred years ago Henry Sidgwick called the 
conflict between individual and general well being 
as criteria of rational conduct “the profoundest 
problem of Ethics.” He thought the conflict irrecon- 
cilable unless by some religious interpretation of 
life. The intractability of the conflict for Sidgwick 
reflected his own political conservatism and despair 
about creating a social order based on the harmony 
of human interests. Here Sidgwick’s view of history 
is in conflict with those of Mill and Kant as well 
as that of Marx. Kant and Mill anticipated gradual 
progress in human society culminating in human 
unity. For Marx the process was bound to be vio- 
lent. Even if, however, the conflict is resolvable 
in the long run, how can the individual committed 
to his or her own well being rationally plan a life 
devoted to collective well being? 

Many of us start with a commitment to both 
personal and general well being. In seeking to for- 
mulate a life plan many seek both personal fulfill- 
ment and to contribute to a broader group (useful 
work). Capitalism attempts to exact a cost from 
revolutionaries who might interpret useful work as 
revolutionary activity. In the face of these attempts 
it is crucial to revolutionary commitment to argue 
that personal well being is not enhanced by retreat 
from the struggle. This is done in two ways. Earlier 
I suggested that non-combatants often suffer at least 
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as much as combatants in many situations. Here I 
have added an argument that there is no long term 
strategy for personal well being. Hence, a rational 
Jong term life plan that aims at human well being 
must aim at collective (class) well being. 

Yet this argument has not shown that every indi- 
vidual must rationally devote him or herself to Marx- 
ist revolution. There continues to be a conflict be- 
tween the pursuit of personal and the pursuit of 
collective well being. Despite my earlier suggestion 
that revolutionary activity is self realizing (a sugges- 
tion I hope now to have fleshed out), the individual 
coming to a collectivist life plan from an individual- 
ist one experience conflict between personal well 
being as it had hitherto been defined and a life based 
on striving for collective working class betterment. 
One might try to solve this conflict by integrating 
one’s various life projects into a life that serves col- 
lective well being.” But this is difficult, especially 
at first, and is done only imperfectly. 

Hence, one experiences a conflict between one’s 
pursuit of short term personal and long term collec- 
tive well being. In emphasizing one or the other 
course, one’s life develops in either a more individ- 
ualist or more collectivist direction. As long as 
there is a conflict, even though limited, there is no 
exclusively correct answer to the question: what is a 
rational way to live? Philosophers trained in rational 
choice theory think that the question “what is in the 
agent’s interest?” must have a definite answer, even 
if none of us knows what the answer is. This belief 
derives from an overly static view of the human per- 
sonality. Where there is conflict, there is the poten- 
tial for a person to change and develop; until the 
direction of change is determined, it is impossible 
to define what the agent’s interests are. 

J have argued that the only long term rational life 
plan, on Marxist assumptions about history, is one 
that aims at the collective good. If one accepts 
Marx’s view of history, the only good that could 
inform an entire life and give it meaning is devotion 
to proletarian revolution. But long term goods are 
among human goods; they don’t exhaust them. So 
in the short run one may well decide that the costs to 
oneself—as one’s personality has developed—are 
not worth it.” If, to take an extreme case, the de- 
mands of being a Marxist revolutionary make one 
physically ill or nervous and uncomfortable all the 


time and if there is no way one can overcome these 
deficits, then one may well decide that it is not worth 
it. And this is not irrational, particularly since an 
individual so afflicted would be ineffective. 
Another qualification is also necessary. One may 
reach a point in one’s life where the conflict 
between individual well being and collective well 
being is absolute: soldiers in war sometimes do 
things that lead to their own certain death. I believe 
that the present argument can be applied even to 
such acts to show how they can be rational. If one 
comes to believe that in the long run human well 


. being can be enhanced only through a better life 


for all and if, as I have argued, it may be rational 
to choose a life devoted to the latter, a life where 
the possible need for such sacrifice is implicit, then 
“heroic” actions of self sacrifice may simply be the 
completion of a rational plan. 


The qualifications just made suggest that there is 
a certain ambiguity in Marx’s conception of human 
good. On the one hand, Marx seems to propose 
a single form of human self realization, a single 
dominant good: rational social activity. A strongly 
self realizationist conception of human well being 
threatens Marx with the following argument: if all 
would be better off in communist society than any 
are in capitalist society, then it is in the interests of 
all that this change should occur. Hence one need 
only explain to all, including the bourgeoisie, the 
desirability of this change. Since the change would 
benefit all, all can agree to it. Conflict and violence, 
class struggle, are unnecessary. 

On the other hand, I have implied that for those 
deeply trained in individualism the costs of pur- 
suing a life plan aiming at long term future good 
may make it irrational for them to pursue such a 
plan. And when Marx presents a theory of history 
based on class struggle, he pastulates that classes 
fight for their historically defined interests. Human 
good is thought of as relative to a particular indi- 
vidual or a particular class. There is no universal 
standard by which one can say that a life devoted 
to revolution is better than a life devoted to self 
advancement or that communism is better than 
capitalism. There are only conflicting interests, 
conflicting goods. 


While there is an ambiguity in Marx’s conception a 
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of human goods, there is not a contradiction. I have 
said that there are some for whom it is not rational 
to work for revolutionary change. And there is a 
class, the bourgeoisie, whose interests are opposed 
to revolutionary change. In addition, there are many 
who experience conflict as they work for change and 
hence for whom there is no single unambiguous 
answer to the question: what is a rational way to live? 
None of this implies, however, that there is not a 
better way for humans to live, only that there are 
some who are not able to make the change. For them 
the greatest attainable good is not revolutionary 
activity. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Does the argument of the last section defeat the 
collective goods objection to Marxism? I argued 
earlier (p. 57) that revolutionary activity could be 
self realizing and hence rational if we could offer an 
independent argument that it was rational for an 
individual to be devoted to the collective proletarian 
good. I have now provided that argument. It is 
rational for the individual to pursue that good even 
though one cannot be certain that one’s efforts will 
be matched by others: one acts, doing the best one 
can to deal with problems to which there are no 
individual solutions. But there are no reasons to 
believe that enough others will not think and act 
likewise. Since this life can be rational and self 
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realizing, neither free rider nor sucker’s payoff 
problems arise. 

Nevertheless, this attempt to reconstruct the 
rationality of Marxian revolutionary commitment is 
not adequate as it stands. Marx distinguished com- 
munists as a subsegment of the working class move- 
ment from the movement as a whole: communists 
“represent and take care of the future of [the working 
class] movement” because they understand the en- 
tire historical process.”* Communists participate in 
the process because it is rational in this historical 
period to be a proletarian revolutionary. The argu- 
ment of the previous section is an attempt to recon- 
struct that rationality. But since revolutionary suc- 
cess requires the participation of both communists 
and non-communists, a fully adequate account would 
require us to show that it is reasonable for commu- 
nists to expect non-communists to participate, for 
without their participation revolution cannot occur. 
And if, as Lenin argued, proletarian revolutionary 
activity will lead to communism only if that activity 
is under the leadership of communists, an adequate 
account would have to show why it is rational to ex- 
pect that non-communist workers will follow com- 
munist leadership. If communists cannot reasonably 
expect that non-communists will participate and 
follow their leadership, this would defeat the argu- 
ment of the previous sections that participation by 
conscious communists is rational. But I must leave 
the solution of these further problems to another 
occasion.” 
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1. Allen Buchanan, “Revolutionary Motivation and Rationality,” originally in Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 8 (1979-80), 
pp. 59-82, reprinted in Marshall Cohen, (et al.), Marx, Justice, and History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), pp. 
264-87. References to this article will be given in the text by citing “Buchanan” and the page number in the Cohen collection. 
Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971, originally 1965). References 
to Olson will be given in the text. Solutions different from the one proposed here are given in Richard W. Miller, Analyzing Marx 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), especially pp. 51-78, in Gregory S. Kavka, “Two Solutions to the Paradox of 
Revolution” in Peter French (er al.), Midwest Studies in Philosophy, Vol. 7 (1982), pp. 455-72 and in Richard J. Arneson, 
“Marxism and Secular Faith,” The American Political Science Review, Vol. 79 (1985), pp. 627-40. Wherever possible references 
to Marx are given in the text and are to David McLellan (ed.), Karl Marx: Selected Writings (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977) which is readily available. For The German Ideology I have also cited Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5 (New York: International Publishers, 1976) as CW 5 followed by the page number. 
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2. This further conclusion implies a further assumption: that one does not, by one’s own deeds, influence whether others participate 
and hence whether successful revolutionary action occurs. This assumption is standard in the literature, but can be questioned if one 
takes a more long term outlook. Of course, this further conclusion also assumes that people act self interestedly. 

3. I reverse the order and hence the emphasis of these last two phrases as they occur in The German Ideology. The reversals are not 
important; I accept the importance of both reasons and attempt to work out their relationship below in the section om a rational long 
term life plan. 

4, The passages on self activity in The German Ideology are echoed in Capital, vol. 3, McLellan, p. 496, where Marx qualifies this 
freedom as freedom in the realm of necessity and speculates on a human freedom that is “development of human energy which is an end 
in itself.” See also the passages from The Civil War in France, quoted below. The similarities between Marx and Aristotle have been 
emphasized by Richard W. Miller, “Marx and Aristotle: A Kind of Consequentialism,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, Supplemen- 
tary vol. 7, pp. 323-52 and especially Alan Gilbert, “Marx’s Moral Realism: Eudaimonism and Moral Progress” in Terence Ball and 
James Farr (eds.), After Marx (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984). 

5. See Olson, pp. 11, 106, where both cost of effort and time as well as risk are mentioned and Buchanan, p. 271. Fer Miller's views 
see p. 64. Gregory Kavka cites alleged concrete risks to revolutionaries, but also implies that effort itself is a ccst. 

6. Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (New York: Modern Library, 1937), pp. 30, 33. 

7. See Jeremy Bentham, The Principles of Morals and Legislation (New York: Hafner, 1948), p. 117 where he speaks of the “pains 
of exertion” and the consequent “love of ease.” Bentham’s metaphor of pain and pleasure as “sovereign masters” of the individual’s 
will also suggests the conception of the individual as naturally passive. 

8. There are several passages in the Grundrisse (New York: Vintage, 1973) where Marx criticizes this assumpticn, most notably 
p. 611, where he says that Smith’s assumption is appropriate to labor in its historic forms as externally forced labor, but ignores that 
labor can be self realizing when effort is devoted to overcoming obstacles in the way of self chosen aims. See also pp. 325 and 470, 

9. I am not denying the empirical adequacy of collective goods models which assume that effort is a cost. Their adequacy reflects 
acceptance of this conception of self interest in our society. 

10. See The Civil War in France in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three volumes (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1969), Vol. 2, pp. 235-36. 

11, For example, in Miller, pp. 63-65. 

12. One also might argue, contrary to the arguments at the beginning of this section, that revolutionary activity has a positive effect on 
personal relationships. Space limitations require that these arguments be omitted here. 

13. In a speech to the Central Committee of the Communist League, as he became more aware of the protracted nature of the revolu- 
tionary process, Marx said, “What we say to the workers is: You have 15, 20, 50 year of civil war to go through ir. order to change 
society and to train yourselves for the exercise of political power” (McLellan, p. 298). The Communist Manifesto speaks of “the more 
or less veiled civil war, raging within existing society” which “breaks into open revolution.” In Capital Marx speaks cf the struggle for 
the normal working day as a “protracted civil war.” (Capital, in three volumes, New York: International Publishers, 1967, Vol. 1, 
p. 299.) If every class dictatorship is also an open or veiled civil war, then Marx also believed that the period of history that lay between 
capitalism and a voluntary communist society was a period of civil war. (“Critique of the Gotha Program” in McLellar., p. 565.) 

14. In his letter to Kugelman of April 17, 1871 Marx pointed out that “whatever the outcome” of the uprising of the Paris Communards, 
“a new point of departure of worldwide importance has been gained” (McLellan, p. 593.) 

15. See Lenin, Imperialism, especially pp. 674, 760-61 in Selected Works in three volumes (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1970), 
Vol. 1. 

16. See anonymous, “U. S. Depression Opens the Door for Revolution,” Progressive Labor, Vol. 9 (1975), pp. 16-38. 

17. Miller argues (pp. 54-61) convincingly against the commensurability of ends implied in utilitarian models of retionality, but his 
argument that Marx was not a “pure instrumentalist,” pp. 60-62, is, to me, unconvincing. Miller’s reply to Buchanan depends crucial- 
ly on his rejection of instrumental rationality, while the present paper tries to show how revolutionary commitment is instrumentally 
rational. So this difference is crucial. As Miller admits, Marx was committed to many things, especially violence, on instrumental 
grounds. His many speeches and writings on revolutionary strategy and tactics show a devotion to instrumental ra-ionality. Yet the 
means chosen may have value as well (and hence do not have purely instrumental value), in two ways. In assessing a situation scien- 
tifically and determining the means to one’s ends, one is, according to Marx, engaging in a form of self realization. Extending this to 
politics, this is to say that the pursuit of effective tactics chosen because they are rational is an expression of one’s humanity and a good. 
Second, other elements of “tactics” may be realizations, in miniature, of communism, and hence part of the end one seeks in a stronger 
sense; this is particularly true of the bonds formed in the revolutionary movement and the ties of friendship formed among workers. Yet 
without the development of respect and trust there can be no communist revolution; hence they are means, as well as ends. For Marx 
there is an “interpenetration” of means and ends. These remarks, however, are a qualification of Marxian instrumentalism, not a 
rejection of instrumental rationality. 
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18. New York Daily News, April 7, 1982. 

19. See anonymous, p. 28 (cited in footnote 16). 

20. I develop this conception of an integrated 2ife in my unpublished monograph Consequentialist Integrity. 

21. Considerations such as these just cited may explain why Marx thought that only the occasional, exceptional bourgeois would 
embrace communism, why workers are more likely to follow a rational life course than others more deeply trained in individualism. 
22. The Communist Manifesto in McLellan, p. 231. Lenin developed the concept of a vanguard expressed in Marx and made it 
the basis of his proposal that it was necessary to have a party of professional revolutionaries and that this party must lead proletarian 
revolutionary activity. See What is to be Done? in Selected Works, vol. 1, op. cit., pp. 118-271. 

23. This paper has benefitted from criticism of earlier drafts by Michael Davis, Steve Hetcher, and the Ethics and Public Policy 
Workshop at the University of Chicago. 
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A CONCEPTION OF METAPHYSICS 


John L. Tienson 


I want to set out a view of the questions that can 
and should be asked in metaphysics. I think the 
picture I will sketch is a very natural one, although it 
does not seem to be widely appreciated by philoso- 
phers.' I also think it is the right picture. In any case, 
it is valuable even if one rejects some portion on 
philosophical grounds. For thinking in terms of 
this pattern of questions gives us a better under- 
standing of many historical positions and current 
debates, and reveals possible positions on specific 
philosophical issues that are often missed. I will at- 
tempt to illustrate this in Sections IV and V with a 
few examples: defending Humean skepticism and 
Descartes against Strawson, criticising Putnam’s 
internal realism, and making better sense of phe- 
nomenalism and ethical anti-objectivism. 


I 


In the Introduction to Individuals, P. F. Strawson? 
distinguishes between descriptive metaphysics and 
revisionary metaphysics. As he makes the distinc- 
tion, “Descriptive metaphysics is content to de- 
scribe the actual structure of our thought about the 
world, revisionary metaphysics is concerned to pro- 
duce a better structure.” (p. xiii) He gives us 
Descartes, Leibniz and Berkeley as examples of 
revisionary metaphysicians; Kant and Aristotle are 
descriptive metaphysicians. Hume, he says, some- 
what disparagingly it seems to me, “is more diffi- 
cult to place. He appears now under one aspect, 
now under another.” 

Strawson’s characterization of revisionary meta- 
physics is, I believe, misleading at best. Revisionary 
metaphysics “attempts to produce a better structure” 
than our actual thought about the world. But better 
in what respect? To the extent that Descartes, Leibniz 
or Berkeley thought he was producing a better struc- 
ture, the main virtue he thought his view had was its 
truth. As they saw it, they were attempting to de- 
scribe the world as it really is. So I think we should 
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characterize their side of the distinction as real 
metaphysics, focusing on their intent, without pre- 
judging the possibility of success. If descriptive 
metaphysics describes “the actual stracture of our 
thought about the world,” real metaphysics attempts 
to describe the actual, fundamental structure of 
the world. 

Strawson sees descriptive metaphysics and re- 
visionary metaphysics as alternative approaches. 
If you describe the world in a way zhat does not 
accord with fundamental aspects of our ordinary 
conceptual scheme, then you are proposing a re- 
vision of our conceptual scheme. And it is clear 
that he sees descriptive metaphysics as funda- 
mental: “Revisionary metaphysics is at the service 
of descriptive metaphysics” (p. 9). 

I believe, however, that both real and descriptive 
metaphysics are necessary. There is a world, and 
our thought about it is but part of that world. Any 
complete philosophical position must tell a story 
about the structure of our thought, a story about 
the wider world of which that thought is a part, 
and a story about how the two are related.’ In 
Section II, I will set out and explain a simple pattern 
of questions that I think must be answered in telling 
these stories. Section HI is concerned with the re- 
lation between descriptive and real metaphysics. 
Sections IV and V constitute an advertisement. 


i 


I believe real metaphysics is best thought of in 
terms of two questions: 


(1) What kinds of objective facts arz there?‘ 
(2) What is the ontological analysis o7 those facts?° 


(1) is the fundamental question of ontology. Before 
you can set out to analyse the facts, you must 
determine what facts there are to analyse. 

The ontological analysis will, I suppose, list and 
characterize the component entities >f such facts, 
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and explain how those entities are related to make 
up the facts. That is, it will give their ontological 
structure.° 

We can distinguish many different kinds of sub- 
ject/predicate judgments. We judge that things have 
sensible qualities, dispositional properties, certain 
values, that they are of natural kinds, of artificial 
kinds, have such and such relations. We also make 
Judgments of many other forms, concerning, for 
example, cause and effect, spatial and temporal 
relations, necessity and possibility, probability, 
what ought to be, what might have been and what 
would have been. The nitty gritty of Strawson’s 
descriptive metaphysics is analysis of our particular 
judgments or concepts. 


(0) What is the proper analysis of our judgments (of 
kind X)? 


But descriptive metaphysics is broader than just the 
analysis of our philosophically interesting concepts 
or judgments. It is concerned with relationships 
among judgments, the common features of many 
different kinds of judgments, and ultimately, the 
basic categories in terms of which we understand 
the world.’ 

Question (0) is to be taken as a question about the 
content of our judgments, on their own terms, so to 
speak, that is, from the perspective of our ordinary 
conceptual scheme. The analysis will be in terms of 
the fundamental kinds of entities we naturally or 
common sensically believe in, regardless of whether 
there (objectively) are such entities. Perhaps the 
question can be put like this: What would the world 
be like, what kinds of objective entities and facts 
would there be, if there were objective facts of the 
sort that our judgments say there are?® 

We cannot assume that there are objective facts 
corresponding to every kind of judgment we make. 
Think, for example, of the variety of philosophical 
positions that deny objective moral or aesthetic 
facts. Or consider the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities. This distinction can be 
understood in a way that makes shapes and sizes 
objective but denies objectivity to colors and tastes. 
There must be objective facts, but there don’t have 
to be objective facts corresponding to every kind 
of judgment we make. Thus, there is a particularly 
significant special case of question (1): 


(1°) Concerning judgments of kind X, are there 
objective facts of that kind? 


If a philosopher concludes that there are no objec- 
tive facts of the sort that a certain kind of judgment 
says there are, a further important question arises: 


(3) What are the objective conditions under which 
it is correct to make judgments of that kind? 


That is, what in the objective scheme of things 
makes the difference between the situations in 
which it is correct to make such judgments and the 
situations in which it is not correct? 

We distinguish judgments into correct and incor- 
rect. We attribute mistakes to ourselves and others, 
for example, and we are able to correct mistakes, 
accept corrections, and so forth. This goes, I think, 
for every type of judgment we make, though not 
necessarily for every judgment of every type. 

Even a position which denies objective facts of 
a certain kind must recognize that there are objec- 
tive conditions under which it is correct to say and 
think such things, and objective conditions under 
which it is not correct. A view of secondary qual- 
ities which denies that objects have colors must 
nevertheless recognize that there are conditions 
under which it is correct to judge that an object is 
red, and conditions under which it is not. And a 
view which denies objective moral right and wrong 
must nevertheless make some kind of principled 
connection between our judgments of right and 
wrong and the objective facts that view does admit. 

It is important not to confuse question (0) with 
question (3). Questions (0) asks how our judgments 
say the world is. Question (3) asks how it is with 
the world when we make judgments that we recog- 
nize as correct. The answers need not be the same, 
and the answer to one has no direct implications - 
concerning the other. 

Indeed, it should be possible to go a long way 
in answering question (0) without answering ques- 
tions (3) at all. To put this another way, philoso- 
phers with quite different ontological commit- 
ments—that is, answers to questions (1) and (2)— 
should be able to agree on their answers to question 
(0). Ontological differences are not in themselves 
grounds for disagreement about the content of our 
judgments. 
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Suppose a philosophical position says there are 
_no objective facts corresponding to a given kind 
of judgment. What should we say about the truth 
of those judgments? The natural—and I believe, 
correct—thing to say is that, on that view, all such 
judgments are false.° 
Consider, for example, a position which distin- 
guishes between primary and secondary qualities, 
and which says something like the following about 
secondary qualities. When we judge, perceptually 
or otherwise, that some object is red, we attribute to 
it a certain simple non-relational, immediately per- 
ceivable quality distributed over its surface.'° More 
precisely, we judge it to have, not a specific quality, 
but one of a somewhat indefinite range of such qual- 
ities.’ But, according to this view, physical objects 
do not have the simple non-relational, immediately 
perceivable qualities they appear to have. They 
have complex structures which give them the 
capacity to produce experiences of seeing colors. 
And we correctly say that an object is red if it 
would normally produce the experience of seeing 
(a shade of) red in normal observers, or the like. 
So, according to this view, there are certain 
objective circumstances under which it is correct 
to judge that an object is red. But objects do not 
have anything of the sort that we judge them to 
have when we make these judgments. (Our judg- 
ment is that the object has a simple sensible quality, 
not that it has a structure capable of producing 
experiences of that quality.) On this view, I believe, 
it is often correct to call an object red, but it is 
never true. Physical objects don’t have what our 
ordinary conceptual scheme says red objects have. 
Think of it this way. Suppose you do not believe 
in sense data, and perhaps take a so-called adverbial 
view of perception. Then when an object looks red 
but isn’t, there is nothing red, and there is no red 
sense datum or appearance because there are no 
such things. If you also make a distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, then all cases in 
which something looks red are like this. That is, 
there is nothing red in the situation. So, on the 
combination of views under consideration, there 
are no colored things,a nd all judgments that some- 
thing is red are false. 


Consider in contrast a position that says, rather 
implausibly today, that physical objects do indeed 
have such non-relational sensible qualities, that is 
shades of color, just as they appear to. But it says 
that there are only perfectly determinate qualities 
(skinny universals), so objects do not have any (fat) 
property corresponding to the word “red.” Now, 
on this view, what there is objectively when we 
correctly judge that an object is red is this object 
having some determinate shade of ted. On this 
view, our judgment should be counted as true be- 
cause this is just what common sense says makes 
such judgments true. 


IV 


Remember Hume? Hume appears, Strawson said, 
now under one aspect, now another. Hume is, in- 
deed, as much subject to varying interpretations of 
the overall intent and import of his work as any 
major philosopher. He is also the only avowed 
skeptic among major philosophers. 

These are not unrelated facts. Hume’s method in- 
volved just the interplay of descriptive and real meta- 
physics that I have been talking about, and both this 
method and his skepticism are easily understandable 
in our terms. On each central philosorhical topic in 
the Treatise, Hume asks what our ordinary judgments 
require for their truth—question (0). Then he asks 
what relevant objective facts there cre—question 
(1'}—and he argues, often subtly, and differently in 
each case—either (a) that there are no objective facts 
of the kind our judgments require or (b) that we have 
no reason to believe that there are such objective 
facts. Hence our ordinary judgments are either—in 
case (a)—false, or (b) unjustified. Finally, on each 
topic he asks a question akin to our question (3), the 
one which asks about the objective conditions for 
making ordinary judgments. In his terms, the ques- 
tion is, what are the causes of belief. An answer to 
this question will tell us, inter alia, the objective 
features of our experience under which we believe 
these ordinary things. And he intends this to be un- 
derstood so that it is quite proper—although false— 
for us to have these beliefs in these objective cir- 
cumstances. For our having these beliefs in these 
circumstances is determined by universal principles 
of human nature. (Treatise, I, IV, iv.) 
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Take, for example, the identity of ordinary 
changeable. objects. For this to be the same tree 
that was here last month, Hume says, common 
sense requires at least that there be some one entity 
that is here continuously from then until now. But 
in fact, there is no such entity. We want to say it 
is the tree. But what existing entity can the tree 
be? It is not the same collection of matter, for there 
has been both gain and loss of material through 
metabolism (p. 255). It cannot be the collection of 
properties, since size, shape, and color have 
changed (p. 257). And for the same reason, it does 
not present the same appearances. Hume’s point is 
not that identity requires that there be no change. 
It is that identity requires some entity that was here 
then and is here now. But there is no such entity." 
So our ordinary judgment of identity is false; it is 
a grammatical fiction, Hume says (Treatise, I, IV, 
vi). It is important to appreciate the ontological 
nature of Hume’s thinking here. 

Hume then goes on to consider the conditions 
under which we judge that something is the same 
after time and change. We do so, he says, when 
the changes are gradual, proportionally small, or 
conspire in service of a goal, when there is a causal 
interdependence of parts, and sometimes when the 
changes are familiar. Under these conditions it is 
correct for us to say that it is the same thing (ques- 
tion (3)), although it is not literally true. 

There is a common view in philosophy that skep- 
ticism must bust be false, because our ordinary 
judgments have to be by and large true. And other 
philosophers respond to the pattern of questions 
discussed in Sections II and III by saying that a 
philosopher’s answer to questions (1) and (2) is at 
best just another, competing conceptual scheme, 
and that whenever some philosopher’s ontology 
competes with common sense, common sense has 
at least as much claim to truth as its rival. I have 
two things to say about such responses. One has 
to do with my aims in this paper, and will be taken 
up in the next Section. 

The first, and philosophically more important, 
thing I want to say is that it is important that Hume’s 
argument is an internal argument. It goes: common 
sense requires something for identity over time. 
But when we examine what common sense says is 
actually-present in cases where we say something is 


the same, we do not find what common sense 
requires. The judgments of common sense are false 
by the lights of common sense. For such an argu- 
ment to be possible, we must be able to determine 
significant features of our ordinary judgments 
without considering how the world actually is. It 
is beyond the scope of this paper to argue that we 
can do this, but it is worth remarking that most 
philosophers who reject skepticism out of hand do 
think this is possible. Furthermore, Hume thinks it 
is possible, and one point here is the interpretive 
value of this way of thinking about philosophical 
questions. 

The pattern of questions discussed in Sections II 
and III shows the abstract possibility of skepticism. 
Internal arguments like the one we have just dis- 
cussed make this possibility concrete, by showing 
how it can be realized. That pattern of questions 
then explains why the skepticism generated by these 
internal arguments is possible. 

In addition to Hume’s arguments, and other argu- 
ments concerning identity, there are several recent 
skeptical arguments that are more or less internal 
in the sense in question, concerning knowledge," 
concerning the existence of ordinary physical 
objects and persons,'® and concerning de re belief 
attribution.” 

Hilary Putnam has recently been advocating a 
view—called internal or pragmatic realism—-which 
rejects real metaphysics, (1) and (2), and apparently 
implies that these skeptical arguments are mis- 
guided. The idea is that truth and reference make 
sense only within a conceptual scheme. We live in 
a world of tables and chairs and human beings, 
and tables and chairs and human beings are products 
of our conceptual scheme as much as gifts from 
the world. There are real objects, and a distinction 
between real and not real, but it is and must be 
internal to our conceptual scheme. One of the con- 
siderations in favor of this view is that we cannot 
get outside of our conceptual scheme to compare 
it with the world neat. We don’t have any news 
from nowhere. 

Well, so what? Putnam agrees that there is some- 
thing apart from our thought—we may as well call 
it a world—which, given a conceptual scheme, 
determines which statements are true. 
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Once we make clear how we are using ‘object’ (or 
‘exists’), the questions ‘How many objects exist?’ has 
an answer that is not at all a matter of ‘convention.’ 
That is why I say that this sort of example does not 
support radical cultural relativism. Our concepts may 
be culturally relative, but it does not follow that the 
truth or falsity of everything we say using those con- 
cepts is simply ‘decided‘by the culture.'* 


But once we recognize that it is the world and not 
convention that determines which of our statements 
are true, we must also recognize that the world 
may not make any of them true.” Given the way 
we use the word ‘object,’ and the world being as 
it is, it may turn out that there are no objects. 

However, if there is something—‘the world”— 
that determines which of our judgments are true, 
then that something is some way or other, even if 
it has no objects as we conceive of objects, and no 
properties we conceive. 

The fact that we cannot get outside of our cog- 
nitive skins to see if we’ve gotten it right does not 
alter what it is to get it right. Correspondence with 
an objective, mind independent reality is what 
‘truth’ means in our ordinary conceptual scheme. 
If ordinary judgments do not come up to that, they 
are not true. 

Putnam continues: 


But the idea that there is an Archimedean point, or a 
use of ‘exists’ inherent in the world itself, from which 
the question, How many objects really exist?’ makes 
sense, is an illusion. 


Perhaps there are many different, and in some sense 
incompatable, conceptual schemes that fit onto the 
world in such a way that they contain interesting 
truths. It does not follow that every possible con- 
ceptual scheme fits onto the world in that way, 
nor, importantly, that ours does. Skeptical argu- 
ments aim to show that at important points our 
conceptual scheme does not fit onto the objective 
world in a truth making way. All that these argu- 
ments need to show is that the world lacks certain 
features that are required by our ordinary concep- 
tual scheme. They do not have to establish anything 
positive about a mind independent world. I am not, 
here, claiming that any skeptical arguments are 
sound. The point is that these arguments must be 
examined on their merits, not rejected out of hand. 


But the real concern here is not the coherence of 
skepticism; it is the challenge to real metaphysics in 
Putnam’s claim that we cannot make sanse of state- 
ments about the objective world: 


Internal realism says that the notion of a ‘thing in itself’ 
makes no sense; and not because ‘we cannot know 
things in themselves’ . . . . [but because] we don’t 
know what we are talking about when we talk about 
‘things in themselves.’”° 


But what is the reason why the metaphysical 
pronouncements of “revisionary metaphysicians” 
Berkeley, Descartes, and Leibniz are nonsense? For 
what reason must we reject the natural view that 
those pronouncements are made true cr false by the 
way the world is? 

Furthermore, there surely are objeczive facts that 
we can know. It is an objective fact that we have the 
conceptual scheme we have. And, I believe, we can 
know (objective) facts about that conceptual scheme. 
It is also an objective fact that we get along in this 
world with this conceptual scheme. Thus, whatever 
the world is like, it has got to be a place in which be- 
ings like us can survive and function as we do. And 
this permits a form of negative argument in real 
metaphysics. If a proposed ontology is not rich 
enough to account for our functioning as we do, 
then it is not rich enough (period). 

It may well be, however, that there is very little 
that we can say with certainty about the objective 
world. It does not follow that real metaphysics is not a 
legitimate enterprise. It does not even follow that it 
is not possible to get it right. I think it is areasonable 
view that philosophers should try, generation after 
generation, to give what is the best guess from their 
cultural perspective about the nature of the world.” 
That is doing real metaphysics. It is not the same 
thing as analysing the current conceptual scheme. 

Many philosophers today think, for example, that 
science tells us how the world is, or at any rate, gives 
us our best bet. Working out the fundamental cate- 
gories and structure of the world, given the science 
of the day, is a difficult and controversial matter. 
Doing so is doing real metaphysics. On the other 
hand, the world of our ordinary conceptual scheme 
is not very much like the world science tells us is 
there. It is a mistake to let the pronouncements of 
science or of our analysis of science influence the 
analysis of our non-scientific judgments. 
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This brings me to the second remark I want to 
make about rejections of real metaphysics and blan- 
ket rejections of skepticism. My main concern in this 
paper is to recommend looking at philosophy and 
philosophers from the perspective Sections I and MI. 
Philosophers do real metaphysics; they try to say how 
the world really is in some fundamental respects. 

Philosophers also do conceptual analysis. Some 
philosophers do both. And some, I fear, mix the two 
and do not succeed at either.” Thinking in terms of 
these two enterprises, real metaphysics and concep- 
tual analysis, related as I have suggested, helps us to 
interpret certain philosophers, Hume, for example. 
It helps us to understand the implications of some 
philosophical positions, and the virtues of others. 
It helps us to understand certain disputes, and to see 
defects in certain analyses and arguments. And it 
reveals missed philosophical opportunities. I will 
conclude with a couple of—perhaps no longer con- 
troversial—examples of misguided arguments and 
missed opportunities. 

Strawson criticizes’ Descartes’ dualism on the 
grounds that the concept of a Cartesian ego could not 
be primitive. To ascribe mental predicates to one- 
self, Strawson argues, one must have the concept of 
a person, that is, of an entity to which both physical 
and mental predicates can be ascribed. However, 
Descartes can grant this claim, which purports to 
be a necessary truth about our conceptual scheme 
(question (0)). It does not undercut his ontological 
dualism, which says that as a matter of objective fact 
(questions (1) and (2)), the things we call persons 
are composite entities which (entities!) can be 
analysed in a certain way.” 

Sometimes such misdirected arguments corre- 
spond to missed philosophical opportunities. Con- 
sider phenomenalism. In the twentieth century 
phenomenalism has been a view to the effect that 
statements about physical objects could be translated 
into statements referring only to appearances, though 
in highly counterfactual ways. A common criticism, 
due originally to Chisholm, has been that reference 
to physical objects is ineliminable in these hoped for 
translations. Now, thus construed, as a view about 
translatability, phenomenalism concerns our 
ordinary conceptual scheme. 


As an analysis of our ordinary judgments, it is 
prima facie implausible since ordinary folk, who 
routinely make judgments about physical objects, 
seem not to have any conception of sense data or 
sense contents. However, we can also take phenom- 
enalism as an answer to question (2), that is, as an 
analysis of physical objects. This is how Berkeley 
thought of it: physical objects are certain kinds of 
collections of sensations. It is also the best way to 
understand G. E. Moore. These are hands, and 
hands are physical objects. So of course, physical 
objects exist. The only question concerns their analy- 
sis. Likewise, for Mill, a physical object is the per- 
manent possibility of sensation. We need not be able 
to refer specifically to each of these possibilities to 
refer to physical objects. If you think of it in these 
terms, Chisholm’s criticism does not apply. 

Phenomenalism can also be taken as an answer to 
(3), that is as an attempt to say what objectively 
exists when we correctly judge that a physical ob- 
ject exists—the possibility of various perceptual 
experiences. This leaves open the option of saying 
that such judgments are not literally true. Once 
again, I do not mean to endorse phenomenalism in 
any form. The point is, if you take it as an ontolog- 
ical ((2) or (3)) rather than conceptual (0) claim, the 
fact that it is not humanly possible to say what we 
ordinarily say in phenomenological terms—if it is a 
fact—does not obviously count against the view. 

One more example. Subjectivism and emotivism 
(and its ilk) have been explicitly put forward as 
analyses of ordinary ethical statements, in our 
terms, as answers to question (0). According to 
subjectivism, ethical statements describe the 
speaker’s moral attitudes or feelings. Emotivism 
says, to say that something is or was the right thing 
to do is to express approval, perhaps collective 
approval, perhaps urgingly including the audience. 
There are obvious objections to such views as 
analyses of our moral judgments. 

But that is no reason to say there are objective 
moral values. If you do not believe in objective 
moral facts, you can say, for example, that ordinary 
moral judgments attribute certain kinds of (most 
plausibly) non-natural qualities. But of course, says 
the anti-objectivist, there are no such non-natural 
qualities. We say things are good or right—attribute 
those qualities to it—when we approve of them in 
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certain ways. So you can take the things emotivists 
say as answers to (3)—-what’s going on in the world 
when we make judgments—tather than (0), and not 
be saddled with an untenable analysis of moral 
judgments.” 

My point is not to defend a non-objectivist view 
of values. The point is that non-objectivists about 
values are not committed to any particular view 
about the analysis of judgments about values, and in 
particular, they are not committed to non-objectivist 
or non-cognitivist analyses of such judgments. 
Thinking that they are is confusing two different 
questions. 

In general, the following sort of argumentation is 
common in philosophy:” 


The objective facts are these; so when we say, “Xxx,” 
we mean yyy. 


But we don’t mean that; that is a bad aralysis of what 
we say. 


Therefore, there must be more objective facts. 
That is bad reasoning. 


Analyses of judgments or statements do not 
directly imply anything about ontology. Onto- 
logical views do not have to be turned into anal- 
yses of judgments. We should remember these 
things both in doing philosophy and in reading 
philosophers. 
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NOTES 


1. The main points that I am going to make seem embarrassingly trivial to me. However, they are frequently greeted by (sometimes 
reasoned) hostility, and more important, philosophy suffers from their neglect, in writing and conversation, by philosophers who have 
no reason to be hostile toward them. 

2. P. F. Strawson, Individuals: An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics (London: Methuen, 1959). 

3. There are philosophical views that deny the possibility of descriptive metaphysics, and positions that deny the possibility of real 
metaphysics. My purpose here is to present a picture. What I say in defense against possible attacks from other positions will be 
incidental to this purpose. 

4. By objective I mean independent of language or thought about that kind of thing. An objective fact is something zhat would be the 
case even if there were of beings capable of judging or saying that it is the case. I originally wrote, “An objective entity would be one 
that could exists even if there were no beings capable of judging or saying that it does.” An anonymous referee for the American 
Philosophical Quarterly pointed out that this would have the unfortunate implication that Cartesian egos would not be objective en- 
tities. It also implies that the Judeo-Christian god would not be an objective entity. Atheism may be true, but it should not be that easy. 
I will just say, vaguely, that an objective entity is one whose existence does not depend on language or thought about it. 

5. There must be some objective facts. Thus question (2) is not vacuous. To say there are none would be to say that apart from lan- 
guage and thought about it the world is no way at all, which is absurd. In particular, there must be objective facts to ground the appli- 
cation of general terms to new instances, and to ground truths about objects never encountered by any speakers. Cf. John Tienson, 
“Hume on Universals and General Terms,” Nous, vol. 18 (1984), pp. 311-330, and “Resemblance and General Terms,” Philosophical 
Studies vol. 53 (1988), pp. 27-248. In Nominalism and Realism, Vol. 1 of Universals and Scientific Realism, 2 Volumes (Cambridge 
University Press, 1978), D. M. Armstrong presents an impressive array of arguments against a variety of attempts at Cenying objective 
qualities or relations. 

6. Different sorts of objective fact require, no doubt, different sorts of analyses. But one thing is clear. Objective fects which are not 
about language or the mind cannot properly be analysed in terms of the workings of language or mind. In general, objective facts can- 
not be analysed in terms of language or thought about them. For them, nominalism and conceptualism are non-starters. 

7. As Strawson tells us (p. 9), descriptive metaphysics differs from ordinary conceptual analysis only in scope and generality. 

8. Sometimes it is useful to think of question (0) in two parts, corresponding to questions (1) and (2): 

(0.1) What kinds of objective facts are required by our common sense judgments (of each type)? 
(0.2) What kind of an analysis does common sense require of those facts? In particular, what kinds of entities does common 
sense require? 
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Again, (0.1) is more fundamental. Often there is a fairly clear answer to (0.1), and not much to be said about (0.2). Moral judgments 
may be and attributions of propositional attitudes certainly are cases in point. Neglect of this fact, as well as of the other distinctions 
we have drawn, has marred several recent discussions of the objects of propositional attitudes. 


9. The view in question, taken as a whole, may include a view of truth, not as correspondence, but as coherence or as some kind of 
proper assertability. In that case, the view as a whole may say that many ordinary judgments are true. 
I think, however, that the natural, common sense view of truth—the default view, so to speak—is a kind of correspondence view, 
which makes it reasonable and proper to say that certain of our ordinary judgments are systematically false. 


10. I wanted to write, “I don’t see how anyone could deny that.” But of course, quite a few philosophers have denied it. The reason, I 
think, is that they have confused the question of the content of our judgements—question (0)—with the question of how the world is 
when we correctly make those judgments, (3). This view of secondary qualities, and other positions mentioned subsequently are put 
forward only as examples. No first order substantive philosophical theses are asserted. I frequently choose positions I am fond of as 
examples, and I think the argument of this paper shows why some reasons for rejecting these views are misguided. But they are not 
here asserted. Assertion would demand argument beyond the scope of this paper. 


11. There are various determinate shades of red that could make my judgment that an object is red correct. Suppose that an object has 
one of those shades. The object does not also have, in addition, the property of redness. The object has only one color quality, and that 
quality is perfectly determinate. There is no single (indeterminate) property corresponding to the word ‘red.’ So, at any rate, says 
common sense. 


12. Hume held that there are, and only are, perfectly determinate qualities. Cf. “Hume on General Terms,” op. cit. It is also the view 
best attributed to Locke. Among our contemporaries, D. M. Armstrong explicitly holds such a view, though not concerning colors. 
Cf. Nominalism and Realism, (op. cit.), p. 135. 


13. There have been sophisticated suggestions that the tree is some sort of complex, constructed object, such as a sequence or sum of 
momentary changeless individuals. I do not believe that any such construction can succeed; see my “Entia Successiva and Ordinary 
Things,” Southern Journal of Philosophy, vol. 23 (1985), pp. 475-479. However, my purpose here is to explain what Hume is up to, 
not to try to prove he succeeds. 

14. Causalist views that deny the possibility of solipsistic, “narrow” content are becoming increasingly popular. Since these views 
make content dependent upon the environment, it seems that they preclude analysis of our conceptual scheme (descriptive meta- 
physics) independent of the way the world really is (real metaphysics). 

I think the arguments against narrow content are fundamentally mistaken, but that is another story or two. For present purposes, 
note the following. Arguments against narrow content are typically by (counter)example. They purport to show that, given conditions 
that narrow content must satisfy, there are beliefs satisfying those conditions whose content varies with the environment. However, 
the existence of narrow content requires only that there are beliefs whose content is the same no matter what the environment of the 
organism. I believe there is a significant class of such beliefs, and that is what is required for present purposes. In any case, the ques- 
tion of the existence of such beliefs has not been addressed, and argument by example alone could not show that there are none. 


15. For example, Peter Unger, Ignorance (New York: Oxford University Press, 1975); John Tienson, “On Analysing Knowledge,” 
Philosophical Studies, vol. 25 (1974), pp. 289-293; James E. Tomberlin, Critical Study of Carl Ginet’s Knowledge, Perception and 
Memory, Nous, vol. 14 (1980), pp. 239-250, and Critical Study of Alvin Plantinga and Nicholas Wolterstorff (Eds.) Faith and Ration- 
ality, Nous, vol. 20 (1986), pp. 401-413. 

16. Cf. Peter Unger’s remarkable series of articles, notably, “There are No Ordinary Things,” Synthese, vol. 41 (1979), pp. 117-154, 
“Why There are No People,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 4 (1979), pp. 177-222, “I Do not Exist,” in G. F. Macdonald (ed.), 
Perception and Identity (London, 1979), pp. 235-251, and references in these papers. 

17. John Tienson, “An Argument concerning Quantification and Propositional Attitudes,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 51 (1987), 
pp. 145-168. 

18. The Many Faces of Realism (LaSalle: Open Court, 1987), p. 20 This book warrants a detailed commentary from the point of view 
of this paper. The locus classicus of internal realism is Putnam’s Reason, Truth and History, op. cit. 

19. None of the interesting ones, that is; of course, if some form of skepticism is true, then the negations of many ordinarily accepted 
Statements will be true. Putnam begins The Many Faces of Realism by chastising the realist for not living up to his—the realist 
is an old time movie villain—promises of an ordinary world. One point here is that internal realism can no more guarantee to 
deliver the goods that can villain realism. 

20. The Many Faces of Realism, p. 36. Note that “we don’t know what we are talking about” is ambiguous. It can mean we are 
talking nonsense, in which case, as an argument, this passage is circular. Or it can mean we are ignorant about what we are 
talking about ; then there is no contrast with Kant’s position after all. 
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21. That we cannot answer questions (1) and (2), but that each age should try is, I believe, a view attributable w Heidegger. 


22. In recent and contemporary philosophy, the work of Gustav Bergmann and his students can be seen to be real metaphysics. 
Strawson’s work, and Oxford ordinary language philosophy in general belong to descriptive metaphysics. But :09 often, analytic 
philosophy in the last quarter century appears as an unhappy mixture. Philosophical analyses frequently take the form of a list of 
necessary and sufficient conditions. It often turns out that some conditions on the list are plausible answers to question (0), but 
not to (1) or (2), others are plausible answers to (1) and/or (2), but not plausible answers to (0). And thus, the whole list is not 
a plausible answer to any question. 

23. At pp. 104ff. of individuals, Strawson says, to say the concept of a person is primitive is to say “that it is net to be analysed 
in a certain way or ways. We are not, for example, to think of it as a secondary kind of entity in relation to two primary kinds, 
viz. a particular consciousness and a particular human body.” The confusion is evident in the mistake of refereace of ‘it’ in the 
second sentence. Descartes does not, of course, think of it—the concept—as a secondary kind of entity. It is the person. not our 
concept of a person that is analysable into two primary entities. Strawson does not explicitly make the implausib-e claim that part 
of our concept of a person is that persons are not ontologically analysable. But that is what his argument requires to have a chance 
of success. 


24. This view is also attributable to Hume. It has recently seen the light of day through the work of J. L. Mackie, =thics, Inventing 
Right and wrong (New York: Penguin Books, 1977), though with the unfortunate name of the “error” theory. 
25. This is the overall dialectic of Allan Goldman’s forthcoming book, Moral Knowledge (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


1988), in which he argues for moral coherentism on the grounds that emotivism, etc, is inadequate as an analysis of moral 
statements, and that there are no objective moral properties. 
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ARE FILIAL DUTIES UNFOUNDED? 


Nancy S. Jecker 


C ONTEMPORARY philosophers have written 
surprisingly little on the subject of filial duties. 
Those who do address this topic often reach a trou- 
bling conclusion: filial duties have no grounding 
in current moral theory. For example, having sur- 
veyed favored theories, Norman Daniels finds that 
there are no obvious grounds for asserting that there 
are such things as filial obligations. ' 

This judgment is met with two responses. One 
response is to hold that there are no filial duties, 
while allowing that there may be other reasons for 
doing things for family members. For example, 
Ferdinand Schoeman maintains that because “We 
share ourselves with those with whom we are inti- 
mate and are aware that they do the same with us,” 
it follows that “Traditional moral boundaries, 
which give rigid shape to the self,” do not apply 
and that “talk about rights of others, respect for 
others, and even welfare of others is to a certain 
extent irrelevant.” Michael Slote asserts that 
parental authority is underlaid by illusions that must 
be shed and that “ . . . it is difficult to believe that 
one has any moral duty to show gratitude [to par- 
ents] for benefits one has not requested.” An alter- 
native response is to insist upon filial duties and 
view the current consensus as symptomatic of prob- 
lems embedded in our current theories. This is the 
tack taken by Christina Hoff Sommers, who objects 
to what she sees as a growing tendency for contem- 
porary theory to be dominated by principles of 
impartiality and to be seen as “liberating us from 
the biased dictates of our psychological, biological, 
and socially conventional natures.”* 

I do not lay claim to an easy antidote. Instead, 
I attempt to carry out a more modest task, that of 
making some positive suggestions about what 
grown children owe their parents. This inquiry 
should better equip us to address the underlying 
questions of whether filial responsibilities are duties 
and, if they are, why they have the moral force 
they do. Since the owing idiom is often used to 
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talk about filial responsibility, I tod employ the 
vocabulary of duty. In doing so I da not intend to 
beg the question of whether family life is properly 
characterized in terms of duty. 

In section one I defend an analysis of the condi- 
tions under which persons merit gratitude. This 
analysis yields the result that parents do not merit 
gratitude for having begat their children, but they 
often deserve gratitude for supererozatory actions 
and for duty meeting actions that satisfy certain con- 
straints. Section two draws a distinction between 
gratitude due to persons as such and gratitude due to 
persons as embodiments of institutianal roles. It is 
argued that progeny should be grateful for the fam- 
ily, but it may or may not be appropriate to express 
such gratitude to parents. The final section explores 
the content and scope of loyalty and respect in the 
family setting. 


Perhaps the fact that our parents are our benefac- 
tors can illuminate what we, as beneficiaries, owe 
them. The original source of the argument based 
on gratitude is Socrates, in his dialogue with the 
Laws of Athens.* Of course, Socrates is concerned 
most directly with the question of political obliga- 
tion. Yet the argument for political obligation draws 
upon an analogy between the situation of state and 
citizen and the situation of parent and child. One 
basis for this analogy is that states, like parents, 
bestow benefits for which gratitude is the proper 
response. Thus the Laws of Athens, which become 
animated and speak to Socrates, ask 


. did we not bring you into existence? Your father 
married your mother by our aid and begat 
you ... since you were brought into the world and 
nurtured and educated by us, can you deny in the first 
place that you are our child . . . And if this is true, 
you are not on equal terms with us... . ° 
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The assumption then is that Socrates’ parents de- 
serve gratitude for having benefited Socrates in 
three ways: (1) by bringing him into the world; (2) 
by nurturing him; (3) by educating him. 

Clearly, nurturing and educating a child are bene- 
fits, in the sense that one’s child is better off having 
received nurturing and education than that child 
would be if these things were never provided. Yet it 
is hard to make sense of the claim that bringing a 
child into the world benefits that child. To say this 
is just to say that an individual is better off in a 
situation where she is brought into existence than 
she is in a situation where she is not brought into 
existence. But how could this be so? If no person 
is brought into existence, then no person exists to 
endure the relatively worse state of nonexistence. 
It is a contradiction to suppose otherwise, that is, 
to suppose that it is possible that (1) an individual 
exists who suffers from being deprived of a certain 
benefit and (2) that same individual does not exist. 

But even if this difficulty could somehow be 
skirted, a further difficulty remains. It is that even 
if prospective parents bestow a benefit upon their 
future child by giving it life, it has not yet been 
shown that gratitude is called for. Gratitude is a 
response not merely to benefits but to benevolence. 
In other words, gratitude is not required merely as 
a requital of benefits, but as a response to a grant 
of benefits which was motivated by a desire to help 
us.” For this reason, gratitude is not fitting in a 
situation where a person profits from someone 
else’s accidental assistance, or where benefits are 
given in order to put someone in a position of 
indebtedness. Crucial to situations that call for 
gratitude is the presence of benevolence: through 
her action, a grantor of benefits has expressed feel- 
ings and attitudes of care, value, and respect for 
the object of her benevolence and indicates that 
she does not regard the recipient as having value 
only as an instrument of her own welfare. In short: 
if I have a duty of gratitude to someone, J must 
have been an object of concern to that person. 

If it is correct to say that gratitude is a response 
to benevolence, it looks as if children do not owe 
gratitude to parents for begetting them. For it is a 
mistake to think of begetting as an act of benevo- 
lence. To begin with, prospective parents cannot 
possibly intend conception as an expression of 


respect, care, and value to their future child. After 
all, had conception been postponed a month or 
more, the resultant child would be a different child. 
This makes clear that even if prospective parents 
conceive in order to benefit a future child, they do 
not intend to benefit any particular future child. 
Since extant offspring were not the objects of 
benevolence when their parents chose to conceive 
them, they do not owe their parents gratitude for 
conceiving them. 

What’s more, individuals contemplating parent- 
hood often choose to have children for no other 
reason than that they anticipate children will enrich 
their lives. Consequently, when children come into 
existence they do not usually owe their parents 
gratitude for their existence; for their parents’ deci- 
sion to bring them into existence is not ordinarily 
an expression of benevolence. This explains why 
we do not think that children owe gratitude to those 
who merely begat them.* 

Education and nurturing are more obvious candi- 
dates to support the demand for gratitude made by 
the Laws of Athens. These things fit naturally into 
the category of “benefits” and are more easily read 
as signs that parents care, value, ad respect their 
child. But before saying whether parents’ provision 
of education and nurturing evidences benevolence, 
we should first consider whether it is morally 
incumbent upon parents to provide these benefits, 
and whether it is possible to express benevolence 
by producing benefits one is morally bound to pro- 
duce. For example, if Athens owes Socrates educa- 
tions and nurturing, is it still possible to say that 
the state’s actions are benevolent and call for 
gratitude? To answer this question, we need to 
explore in more detail the conditions that make 
gratitude appropriate. 

In the first place, it should be pointed out that 
parents often do things that are well beyond what 
duty requires. For example, a parent who makes 
considerable sacrifices in order to finance a 
graduate or professional educations is free not to 
make these sacrifices. Another way in which par- 
ents might go beyond what duty requires is when 
they perform tasks that they must perform, as par- 
ents, but do so in a quite excellent manner. For 
example, although most would agree that parents 
are obligated to care for their (young) child if that 
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child is ill, one parent may do the bare minimum 
while another goes out of his way to care, eg., 
makes his child’s favorite jello, cheers her up with 
funny jokes, and the like. This man does what a par- 
ent must do, namely care for a sick child, but he does 
it in a way that is praiseworthy. We would not fault 
him for giving less of himself. 

In the second place, it should be noted that grati- 
tude is sometimes appropriate in a situation where 
people do good things for us, but are also doing their 
duty and doing it in what is for them a quite ordinary 
way. One kind of case is illustrated by the following 
example. Suppose x is a fire fighter and is required 
to enter a burning building because y and z are 
trapped inside. If x charges into the building and 
risks her life to rescue these two, perhaps breaking 
her clavicle in the process, each owes x some ex- 
pression of gratitude. If x lies moaning in front of 
them (because of her broken collar bone) but y sim- 
ply complains that his cat was not rescued and z ap- 
pears likewise indifferent, we would judge that y 
and z are ungrateful. Another kind of case is one in 
which x is a lifeguard and saves the life of y who is 
drowning. If we suppose that x carries out his life 
saving duty without much difficulty, we still think 
that y owes x more than a cordial handshake. It is 
fitting for y to make some gesture that expresses 
gratitude, not just cordiality, to y.° In this case, 
gratitude is due because the tasks that are required 
result in goods that are especially valuable (that is, 
life); in the former case, gratitude is due because dis- 
charging one’s duty is especially onerous or requires 
substantial sacrifices or risks. 

Our discussion makes evident that gratitude is 
sometimes owed for benefits that someone was mor- 
ally required to provide. Applying the above points 
to the family context, we find four conditions under 
which gratitude is the correct response to parental 
benefits: 


(1) parents perform acts that are not required of them; 

(2) parents perform required acts in a manner that is 
excellent and praiseworthy; 

(3) although parents may not exceed what duty re- 
quires, fulfilling their duty is especially burden- 
some or requires considerable sacrifice or risk; 

(4) although parents may not exceed what duty 
requires, fulfilling their duty produces especially 
valuable benefits. 


I regard any one of these reasons as sufficient to 
show that parents deserve gratitude, if combined 
with the necessary conditions noted aktove, namely, 
that parents bestow benefits and in so doing express 
benevolence. 


II 


There is a further feature of situations that call 
for gratitude, one which overlays the cnes discussed 
above. This has to do with the institutional role 
benefactors may occupy and the goals or ends that 
these institutions serve. Call an institution “benevo- 
lent,” if it exists partly in order to benefit persons 
of a certain type for their own sake. There are three 
kinds of actors we might find carrying out the mis- 
sion of a benevolent institution. If x occupies a role 
in such an institution, it might be the case that: 


(1) although x benefits y, x wishes y ill or 

(2) although x benefits y, x is indifferent concerning 
y’s welfare or 

(3) x benefits y for y’s own sake. 


An example of (1) is if an emergency medical 
technician saves a patient’s life by administering 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation but had hoped the 
patient had died, because he wanted to quickly re- 
turn to his poker game. In (1), since the personal 
agent through which this service is carried out is not 
benevolent, only the institution merits gratitude. 
Gratitude to institutions is gratitude that a certain 
state of affairs exists. It is shown by acknowledging 
the benefits one receives from the mstitution and 
demonstrating that one esteems either the institution 
as a whole or the fact that it provides cartain services 
in a benevolent fashion. Although it is often medi- 
ated through individuals who instantiate institutional 
roles, such gratitude can also take other forms. For 
example, gratitude for an institution may take the 
form of publicly expressing appreciation for the ser- 
vice it provides, perhaps by writing a letter to local 
newspaper; or it may take the form of donating time 
or money to support the institution’s continued exis- 
tence. In my example, it might be inappropriate for 
the patient who lives to express gratitude for the 
medical service he receives through zhe medium of 
the medical technician. This woulc be so if, for 
example, the technician had somehaw made his ill 
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will known, perhaps by muttering audibly under 
his breath, “I wish you had died so I could finish my 
hand.” In this situation we would still expect the 
patient to show gratitude in some other manner. 
That we recognize a duty to the institution(s) that 
provides benevolent care is revealed by the fact that 
if this patient complains and repines, demanding a 
better ambulance bed, a better hospital gown, or a 
room with a view, we think that he falls short in 
gratitude. '° 

Returning to the threefold classification outlined 
above, we find that in (2) although the persons who 
carry out the institution’s mission are themselves 
indifferent, it is not inappropriate to express to them 
the gratitude one rightly feels for a benevolent insti- 
tution. Finally, in (3), where individuals execute the 
goals of a benevolent institution with benevolent 
intent, the institutional context has an additive force. 
In other words, y should direct gratitude to the per- 
sonal agent, x, and also to the impersonal institution 
that exists to serve persons like y. 

These remarks pertain to the situation of child- 
ren and parents in the following way. The family 
as we know it has as one of its central ends sup- 
port and protection of children. Though child 
rearing has sometimes been accompanied with 
expectations of return for favors, it is more typically 
granted freely, simply to enable offspring to survive 
and flourish. Assuming that a particular family is 
a benevolent institution, it is proper for adult chil- 
dren to feel thankful for having received its 
benefits. 

The intricacies of gratitude in the family setting 
multiply when one notices that individuals who oc- 
cupy the role of parents come in all stripes. Although 
the family is benevolent to offspring, not all parental 
sacrifices are expressions of parents’ benevolence. 
Even the best parents frequently benefit their child- 
ren to serve their own ends: for example, make sac- 
rifices for a child for the purpose of appearing sacri- 
ficial or for the purpose of arousing guilt in a spouse 
who has not devoted enough time to his children. It 
is useful to distinguish very roughly three paradigms 
of parents: 

(1) those who feel resentful or spiteful towards their 


offspring and never benefit their children for 
their children’s own sake; 


(2) those who feel largely indifferent about their 
children’s welfare, yet occasionally benefit their 
children for their children’s own sake; 


(3) those who care deeply about their children’s 
welfare and regularly benefit their children for 
their children’s own sake. 


Of course, most parents are not any one of these 
types, but fall somewhere between them. These 
models are nonetheless useful for showing how the 
phenomenon of gratitude is multifarious. 

To model (3) parents, it is easy to see that grati- 
tude is due both to the individuals who function as 
parents and to the institution of which they are a part. 
The difference between being grateful for the family 
and being grateful to individual parents is illustrated 
in a case where a father has given a son a good edu- 
cation, but the latter only finds fault with it and 
spends his days in recrimination and idleness. If, 
tired of his son’s discontent, the father tells his son 
to be grateful for what the family has given him, the 
kind of gratitude he demands is very different from 
what is requested if instead of “You should be grate- 
ful for what you have been given,” his rebuke had 
been: “You should be grateful to me for what J have 
given you.”"' In both senses, the son’s ingratitude is 
morally serious. What makes it so is the fact that in- 
gratitude in any form depreciates the moral signifi- 
cance of benevolence and belittles the efforts of 
benevolent actors and entities. 

Whereas model (3) parents clearly satisfy the pre- 
requisites of gratitude, model (1) parents are not 
worthy of gratitude for the benefits they bestow. 
What’s more it would be inappropriate for the child- 
ren of model (1) parents to express gratitude for 
benefits through the medium of their benefactor. 
For example, a daughter who directs gratitude for 
the benefits of child rearing to a father who compul- 
sively abuses and torments her underestimates her 
own worth. She suggests that she deserves nothing 
more than benefits that are accompanied by spite 
and resentment. If she insists that she owes her 
father gratitude simply because he is her father, she 
is failing to distinguish between fathering in the 
abstract and the individual man who fathered her. 

The case of the indifferent parent (model (2)) is 
perhaps least like life. Parents are not generally 
disposed to feel nothing at all for their progeny, 
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because the character of family life is usually un- 
avoidably intense and intimate. But parents may fall 
into the second group to varying degrees. Imagine, 
for example, a man who is so preoccupied with his 
work, or with world politics, or with making money, 
that the benefits he bestows upon his children are 
not typically given with much thought. These par- 
ents do not deserve gratitude to the same degree as 
the first type of parent. But it would be reasonable 
for this kind of parent to feel insulted or unappreci- 
ated if offspring ignored what benevolence was 
shown. Moreover, if children of model (2) parents 
feel inclined to express gratitude to their parents 
because they are their parents, that is, because 
they symbolically represent parents, this is not 
inappropriate as it would be in the case of abusive 
parents. 


I 


Over and above a duty of gratitude, the Laws 
of Athens charge Socrates with three additional 
duties: (1) a duty to refrain from destroying or 
injuring the state, (2) a duty to show respect for 
the law, and (3) a duty to show loyalty to the state. 
The Laws, which have sentenced Socrates to death 
by poison, proclaim that Socrates does not “have 
a right to do to us what we are doing to you.””” 

In other places, the Laws enjoin Socrates to show 
respect" and loyalty'* to the state. They regard it 
as right for Socrates to endure death, rather than 
abandon Athens by fleeing to the neighboring state 
of Thessaly: 


. . if you go away from well-governed States to 
Crito’s friends in Thessaly . . . they will be charmed 
to hear the tale of your escape from prison . . . but 
will there be no one to remind you that in your old 
age you were not ashamed to violate the most sacred 
laws from a miserable desire for a little more 
life? . . . you will hear many degrading things; you 
will live, but how?—~as the flatterer of all men, and 
the servant of all men; and doing what?—eating and 
drinking in Thessaly, having gone abroad in order that 
you may get dinner.’ 


If the duties of offspring are here analogous to the 
duties of citizens, this suggests the following. Just 
as Socrates cannot flee to Thessaly so that he may 


gain “a little more life” and “may. ge: dinner,” so 
too children cannot abandon their parents when 
doing so is convenient or profitable. Tris is so even 
if parents make considerable demancs upon their 
children or cease providing substantial benefits to 
them. Confined to a prison cell, Socrates is no 
longer the recipient of benefits that had previously 
been bestowed upon him by the state. The Laws, 
which at one time “nurtured” and “educated” him 
and gave him “liberty” and “a share ir every good” 
which they had to give have now taken away his 
liberty and stopped the flow of benefits." 
Moreover, the Laws demand of him no less than 
his life, death by poison. Because Socrates remains 
loyal to the state rather than desert it, Plato ends 
the Phaedo by saying of his former teacher and 
friend that he was “of all men of his time whom I 
have known . . . the wisest and justest and best. ”” 

The situation of adult children resembles that of 
Socrates, first, because the benefits parents bestow 
upon their children begin (as they should) to taper 
off as their children mature. Adult children no 
longer obtain food, clothing, and shelter from 
parents; once they receive an “education in life” 
children no longer require parental guidance in 
quite the same way. Second, an adult child’s situ- 
ation resembles Socrates’ because as parents age 
they make considerable demands upon offspring. 
For example: demands for financial assistance; for 
time and attention; for gestures of affection and 
love; or for a place or role in their chilcren’s lives. 

If children are to respond in a manner analogous 
to the manner in which Socrates responds to the 
Laws, then they must not abandon their parents. 
But how much can loyalty demanc of children? 
Socrates gave up life itself rather than abandon the 
state. Must children be willing to do as much? 
Need they sacrifice whatever life they have built 
for themselves if this is necessary, for example, to 
provide care for a chronically ill parent? 

It is helpful to examine more carefully what 
exactly Socrates forgoes in the state’s interest. 
First, although Socrates chooses to die rather than 
abandon the state, he places a relatively low value 
on the life and death of a material body because 
he identifies himself with his immaterial soul. Sec- 
ond, Socrates is never willing to abid> by the Laws’ 
demands when they involve doing injury to his 
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soul. It is for this reason that Socrates refuses to stop 
“speculating about the heaven above and searching 
in the earth below,”'® even though doing this is 
against the law. Upon closer examination, then, al- 
though Socrates is loyal to Athens and willing to 
make sacrifices for the state, he refuses to relinquish 
those things that he esteems most—the things that 
give him, in effect, a reason for living. For this rea- 
son, Socrates’ loyalty and service to the state are not 
servility. Whereas the servile person displays an 
absence of self-respect by acting as if his rights and 
interest were non-existent or relatively insignifi- 
cant,” Socrates’ loyalty to the state is circumscribed 
by loyalty to his own ideals and interests. Socrates 
continues to philosophize, because he believes an 
unexamined life is not worth living. 

It might at first blush be thought that principles of 
loyalty authorize specific requests for children’s 
services. For example, a request by a decrepit par- 
ent to be welcomed into a child’s home and cared 
for might be thought to follow from principles of 
loyalty.” Upon further inspection, however, this 
line of reasoning is untenable. Even if we accept the 
premise that duties of loyalty cannot be met unless 
children work to fulfill a specific parental need (for 
example, a need for support and maintenance), it 
does not follow that children must satisfy this need 
in a particular way (for example, by inviting parents 
into their home) or that children must do everything 
in their power to meet this need. After all, if my 
close friend has an ailing kidney, I am not required 
to discharge a duty of loyalty to her by performing 
specific services, such as donating my kidney to her; 
or locating, operating, and paying for a kidney 
machine; or even driving five hours to visit her ona 
particular day and time when I have made other 
plans that are important to me. Even if my friend’s 
health and well being are in jeopardy, and even if 
she had previously stood by my side when I was in 
dire straits, I can always find other ways than these 
to express loyalty and meet her needs. Although 
children owe parents loyalty, then, this does not 
suffice to show that parents are entitled to receive 
specific services or sacrifices. Even if loyalty im- 
plies that children must respond to certain parental 
needs, children are free to choose how to respond. 
The content of their own needs can legitimately 
shape the content and scope of their response. 


In addition to demanding loyalty, the Laws insist 
that Socrates show respect. How might respect be 
called for on the part of children—both at an early 
stage in their development and when they out grow 
this earlier stage? When young, children show re- 
spect through obedience to parents’ rightful author- 
ity.” As a child grows older, respect takes on a dif- 
ferent character. Adult children are no longer ex- 
pected to obey their parents, because their parents no 
longer exercise rightful authority over them. None- 
theless, the character of an earlier time imposes 
upon the present in a variety of ways. Respect for 
parents might prompt a grown child to allow the 
performance of services that are no longer needed 
or the pretense of authority that is no longer genuine. 
For instance, if a parent continues to take great pride 
in being the chauffeur on family outings or in being 
a sole authority in the kitchen, respect for a parent’s 
former position can make it appropriate to allow 
these behaviors and cruel to challenge them. 

As children grow older, their duty to respect par- 
ents may be likened to what a veteran soldier owes 
his former commander. A veteran is no longer re- 
quired to show respect—say, by saluting and obey- 
ing orders. Now that the war is over, the former 
commander cannot rightfully exercise authority 
over the soldier. Still, the soldier owes his former 
leader respect of a different kind, simply by virtue 
of the fact that this man is his former leader and 
did, for a time, exercise rightful authority over 
him. Thus, even if the ex-commander was not a 
particularly strong leader, even if he failed to be 
resourceful at crucial moments, and even if he did 
not possess the redeeming personal qualities that 
persons need in a time of war—such as courage 
and confidence, it is nonetheless fitting for the sol- 
dier who served under him in war time to act in a 
manner that acknowledges the relationship that 
once existed between them. It is not that the lines 
of authority linger on beyond their tenure, it is 
rather that one ought not to betray the significance 
of a relationship that.is now past. In the case of 
soldier and commanding officer, like the case of 
child and parent, this relationship was partly 
characterized by authority and obedience. Not 
betraying it requires continuing to show respect, 
albeit in a different way, toward the one who is no 
longer an authority. 
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Socrates’ duty to respect the state is in this 
sense unlike his duty to respect his parents. For 
the state never ceases to exercise rightful author- 
ity over him. Escaping from Athens and defying 
the law would be morally suspect, because it would 
display a lack of respect for rightful authority. 
It would thus be different from an adult child dis- 
obeying a parent’s order not to stay out past a 
certain hour—a matter that is clearly beyond the 
sphere of parent’s authority once children reach a 
certain age. 


IV 


Fine tuning our shared conceptions about filial du- 
ties will help us frame more abstract questions about 
the nature of the theories that underlie -hem. But the 
more arduous task of answering these questions and 
setting a theoretical framework in place will remain. 
In this paper I have shown how Socrates’ response 
to the Laws sheds light upon the questions of what 
adult children owe their parents. I hope to have 
cleared ground for an inquiry into the foundational 
principles that support these and other filial duties. 
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logical mother contributes both to conception and gestation. Furthermore, the contribution a pregnant woman makes is to the growth 
and development of a specific gestating fetus. It might therefore be thought that offspring owe gratitude to their mothers for undergoing 
pregnancy and childbirth. But this depends upon whether that parent is motivated out of a desire to benefit her offspring. In the typical 
case, a decision to bear an already conceived child is probably based on a desire to be a parent, not a desire to ben2fit an offspring. 
Someone who carries an unwanted pregnancy to term with the intention of putting the child up for adoption may act out of a concern 
for her unborn fetus. She may then deserve gratitude for pregnancy and childbirth, even if she has a duty not to abort (see my discussion 
pp. 7 ff.). 

9. Examples of this sort demonstrate that gratitude is importantly different from etiquette, but philosophers sometimes make the 
mistake of collapsing this distinction. For example, Daniel Lyons (“The Odd Debt of Gratitude” Analysis vol. 29 (1969)) refers to 
debts of gratitude as “norms of etiquette” and suggests that they are probably not weighty moral requirements -f they are moral 
requirements at all. More recently, Rosylyn Weiss (“The Moral and Social Dimensions of Gratitude” Southern Journal of Philosophy 
vol. 22 (1985)) has proposed that acts displaying grateful feelings are socially important but morally unimportant (although she 
couples this with the claim that grateful feelings are morally significant). 

10. These remarks show that the suspicion philosophers such as A. J. Simmons have raised about gratitude to institutions is 
unwarranted (A. J. Simmons, Moral Principles and Political Obligations (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1979), p. 188. 

il. This example is adapted from one given by A. D. M. Walker, in an article entitle “Gratefulness and Gratitude” Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, vol. 81 (1980-1981), p. 47. 


12. Plato, Crito, pp. 56-57. 
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13. “Respect” is directly called for by the Laws on p. 59 of the Crito. The discussion on pp. 60 ff. (concerning the prospect of 
going to Thessaly) also suggests a duty of respect. 

14. Although loyalty is not specifically mentioned, the Laws do demand that Socrates not “turn his back” or “abandon” them 
(Crito. p. 59). I also take the passages noted above (note 13) to be concerned with loyalty. 

15. Crito. pp. 60-61. 

16. Crito. p. 57. 

17. Plato, Phaedo ed. by Kaplan, p. 160. 

18. Plato, Apology ed. by Kaplan, p. 6. 

19. Thomas E. Hill, Jr., “Egoism And The Ethics of Character” in Joel Feinberg and Henry West,eds., Moral Philosophy (Belmont: 
Dickenson Publ. Co. Inc., 1977). 

20. This argument and the discussion following borrows heavily from Moral Principles and Political Obligations, pp. 186 ff. 
21. Respect differs from reverence, which has to do directly with a person who displays eminence of character. For an elaboration 
of this point see Jeffrey Blustein, Parents And Children: The Ethics of Family Life (New York: Oxford University Press, 1982), 
‘pp. 57-59, 

22. This paper was written during the summer of 1987 while I was a Rockefeller Resident Fellow at the Center for Philosophy 
and Public Policy. I wish to thank the Rockefeller Foundation for generous financial support. I am also grateful to my colleagues 
at the center for lively discussions and helpful feedback: Robert Fullinwider, Judith Lichtenberg, David Luban, Douglas MacLean, 
Mark Sagoff, and Robert Wachbroit. I am also indebted to Laurence Houlgate, David James, Michael Slote, and Christina Hoff 
Sommers. This paper was presented to the University of Maryland, College Park Philosophy Department in February 1988 and 
to the Society for Philosophy and the Family at the Pacific Division American Philosophical Association meeting in Portland in 
March 1988. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A FACT? 


Virgil Aldrich 


WE do occasionally photograph what we observe. 
And we do occasionally urge someone to go 
and observe the facts for himself, where there is a 
dispute. This seems to imply that he could take a 
camera with him and photograph the facts in ques- 
tion. It is such considerations that seem to bolster 
Austin’s contention that facts are somewhat thing- 
like, out there in the world. 

But “fact,” unlike “thing” or “state of affairs,” 
has close logical ties with “true,” and “true” with 
“proposition.” (It is a fact that—; it is truth that—.) 
And we balk at the idea that propositions with their 
truth-values are out there in the world, alongside 
the things there. This caught Strawson’s attention. 
But “fact” is affiliated also with “state of affairs,” 
in a way that I shall briefly consider here, infor- 
mally and without documentation, aiming to take 
the tension out of the above considerations. 

The hinge on which my main suggestion turns— 
or the crux of the matter—is the notion that “fact” 
and “proposition” are relational terms and face-to- 
face, meaning that they imply one another in a recip- 
rocal implication. I want to say that a fact is a state 
of affairs (condition, situation, property) of things 
in the world, but only in relation to some proposi- 
tion about that state of affairs of the thing in ques- 
tion. A proposition is likewise a state of affairs of 
things in the world, with a restriction this time, how- 
ever, on the kind of things. These are audible or vis- 
ible marks ordered phonetically and grammatically 
into verbalisms—words and sentences. And a prop- 
osition is the state of affairs of such things function- 
ing as a sentence in assertive use about some other 
state of affairs of things in the world. (There is no 
such thing as self-reference, strictly speaking.) Let 
me clear this up. A telephone post per se is not a fact 
i.e., not independently of some propositional refer- 
ence to it. That it is a telephone post is a fact. The 
former may be photographed. The latter not. But 
this does not mean that the telephone post’s state of 
affairs, constituting it a telephone post, is conferred 
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on it by the sentence “That is a telepfone post” in 

assertive use about it. It means, rather that its state 

of affairs is a fact only in relation to the proposition 

about it, with no modification for the state of 
affairs. As a woman is a wife only m relation to 

the man she married, but independently a woman. 

(Notice that the man, only in this selation, is a: 
husband; as the sentence, only in the assertive use 

that relates it to the telephone post, is ¢ proposition. 

Thus, “fact” and “proposition” are relational terms 

and, as I said, fact-to-face, or two sides of the 
same coin.) But all this needs more elucidation. 

Notice the points to be emphas.zed. Austin 
would have been right in contending that the state 
of affairs objectively “out there” is the fact, if he 
had added “only as what confirms or disconfirms 
propositions about it.” Strawson would have been 
right in suggesting that there is no such thing as a 
factual state of affairs out there pe- se, had he 
clarified this remark by saying that any state of 
affairs owes its factuality to being in a confirming 
or disconfirming relation to assertion; about it. Of 
course, his basic contention was thar any state of 
affairs, through just being “in view” .s necessarily 
related to at least one proposition, so must be a 
fact. This is the notion I am attacking here, though 
it is not quite what Strawson had in mind. The 
telephone post in its state of affairs is out there 
independently of any relation to any proposition 
about it. That is what you photograpt, and as such 
is not a fact. 

But a fact, which correlates with ‘the fact that” 
(“is true that”) and so with a proposition cannot, as 
such, be photographed. Similarly for the use of 
visible or audible marks that, in context, fixes their 
reference. The visible marks can be photographed, 
the audible recorded (phonographed) but not their 
relation to the respective states of affairs that en- 
dows them with propositional referenze. Where the 
use is assertive, expressions like “is true that,” “is a 
fact that,” concomitantly come into play, and so the 
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notions of vocabulary, grammar, sentence, propo- 
sition, and truth emerge. Nothing like this happens 
in the case of animal, bird or piscine communication 
—counting whales here inaccurately as piscine— 
where the perceptible marks are indeed signs but not 
linguistic ones in assertive use. In such cases, the 
animal sign-user copes with states of affairs that are 
not facts, since in this context, these states are not 
related to sentences in assertive use about them by 
these creatures. So they do not have true or false 
beliefs, as language-users do. But being sign-users, 
they can, of course, make mistakes. There are mis- 
takes that do not involve false beliefs. Davidson is 
right on this count, with his dog barking up the 
wrong tree. To have a true or false belief, one must 
be a language-user. So, if the dog can be said, never- 
theless, to “believe” it has treed its quarry—and this 
is commonly said—then there are non-propositional 
beliefs, neither true nor false, though leading or 
misleading. There can, indeed, be a mistake here, 
even a canine “belief” if you like, but not involving 
any matter of fact. Facts go with propositions, as 
we have seen, face-to-face. This suggestion makes 
an ancient quarrel less strident. 

But now an account of a non-propositional belief 
is called for. Are some beliefs that language-users 
or persons have non-propositional beliefs, expres- 
sible as such in language? That is, might a person 
sometimes express, in a declarative sentence, a 
non-propositional belief such as the dog may be 
supposed to have? One that, logically speaking, 
may not be prefaced by “It is true that . . . ,” which 
would presuppose a fact of the matter, a matter of 
fact, and so also a proposition in the offing. 

Right away, I think of a Wittgensteinian exam- 
ple. Your friend comes to visit you. You draw up 
a chair for him, saying, “Here’s a chair.” This, 
says Wittgenstein, shows you know what a chair 
is. It would have shown this even without your 
utterance “Here’s a chair.” How is this to be spelled 
out? Well, in the first place, the utterance in this 
context would be less a remark about the chair than 
an expression of concern to locate your friend com- 
fortably, with a view to conversing with him. This 
is what was communicated, not a true or false prop- 
osition or a fact. Simply seeing your friend and the 
chair was a signal for your performance. Seen thus, 
they functioned as guides—not goads—to your 


action, given your inclination to be friendly. Here, 
your belief about the chair is quite like your dog’s 
about it, which is shown by his getting off the chair 
when you tell him to. In this sense, neither you nor 
the dog believe that this is a chair—a propositional 
belief, true or false. But even the non-propositional 
beliefs involved in the above situation might lead or 
mislead, guide or misguide, since they do not simply 
goad the agent into responding as in knee-tapping 
cases. If the light were poor, someone disguised as 
your friend might fool you and even the chair might, 
by a practical joker, have been replaced by a papier- 
maché imitation. But then your behavior, including 
the verbal part of it, would still not show that you 
had falsely believed something. Your saying, 
“Here’s a chair” to your friend did not express the 
false proposition that this is a chair. It showed 
rather, that you had been mislead or misguided by 
the simply seen imitation functioning as a signal to 
take welcoming action. You were barking up the 
wrong tree, without falsely believing anything. Of 
course, unlike the dog, you could have true or false 
beliefs about the putative chair and friend, but you 
did not in this case. 

But philosophers like us now ask the deep ques- 
tions, all basically about representation. This notion 
of simply seeing something functioning as a signal 
to act, can that thing be photographed? Can the 
fleeing squirrel that the dog sees be photographed? 
Or, does the camera photograph the squirrel as the 
dog sees it? Or as we see it? The background ques- 
tion to all this here is: does the camera ever photo- 
graph what is there to be seen? In one sense, the 
answer to this is an emphatic affirmative. The 
photograph of the X in question can even serve as 
a check on what one claims to have seen. One 
sometimes thinks he sees things that are not actually 
there to be seen, as in Macbeth’s and Banquo’s 
ghost case. And, after some drinks, it may look to 
the person as if he sees two things where the photo- 
graph shows only one. This is like saying you can’t 
fool a camera. But, of course, the camera neither 
thinks, believes, or even sees anything, which is 
why you can’t fool it. Finally, in addition to all 
this, there are the X-ray and electron-microscope 
devices that make visible in photographs what 
cannot be seen by the naked eye. Notice that these 
remarks about what a photograph can show do not 
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apply to our dog. A dog does not see anything in 
a picture as we do. A picture is not a representation 
in the canine view of it, since a dog is not a lan- 
guage-user. This is partly why I have made so 
much of non-propositional beliefs, guiding or mis- 
guiding, not true or false, which even language- 
users may have, though they are capable also of 
the true or false ones thanks to language. 

The stage is now set for the final crucial consid- 
eration, about whether a fact can be photographed. 
It concerns the notion of seeing something in some- 
thing, where the “in” is not that of physical inclu- 
sion, but rather the “in” of my remark above, where 
I said that our dog does not see anything “in” a 
picture, not even in a photograph of it chasing the 
squirrel. (A volume could profitably be written on 
the logic of this use of “in.”) All this is to say that, 
for the dog, photographs do not “represent” any- 
thing. And where there is no representation, there 
is no logical room for use of expressions like “It 
is a fact that—.” A doe with a fawn may see a 
mountain lion nearby but not that there is a moun- 
tain lion nearby. A person may see it in both senses. 
A person may be aware of the matter of fact. Not 
the doe. But what is the sense in which both may 
be said to see the same thing—the thing-in-itself? 
Is that what is photographable—the what-is-out- 
there to be seen, never mind differences in ways of 
appearing, or in the way it looks to the percipient? 
One might say yes to this, giving the standard sci- 
entific account, in terms of a similar array of light 
waves emitted to the eyeball from the two-dimen- 
sional surface of the photograph as were emitted 
to that eyeball from the n-dimensional original, all 
in physical space. The funny thing about this strictly 
causal account of what is photographed is that it 
seems to be about nothing that is actually perceived, 
rather about the thing-in-itself, and we are accus- 
tomed to thinking that the camera gives us pictures 
of things qua encountered in the visual field. We 
eventually see in the photograph what the camera 
was aimed at out there in perceptual space, when 
the picture was taken. In short, this is what the 
picture, beheld by us, may be said to “intend.” Or 
to represent. The picture shows how the original 
looks. So we give the detective a photograph of 
the suspect he is to find. Or, our interest is arrested 
simply by what we see “in” the picture, its intent or 


content. It is a good picture, intrinsically. But, in 
all photographic cases, there is an intended or rep- 
resented original which is itself perceptible in prin- 
ciple; the “thing itself.” Finding this out, or 
checking on the picture with a view to the percep- 
tible thing itself, is a practical, not a theoretical 
enterprise. If that is the concern, the photograph 
may thus be a leading or misleading, a guiding or 
misguiding sign, inducing an investigetion of sorts, 
but not itself involving a true or false proposition, 
or itself being a photograph of a fact. 

Now what of things encountered, not in the field 
of pictorial representation, but in the field of pri- 
mary perception itself, the field of the “things them- 
selves,” the perceptual originals, which may be 
photographed? What sort of investigation is turned 
on them? Practical? Theoretical? Of course, even 
in this domain, where the conditions of visibility 
are poor, practical questions about wkat is actually 
being seen come up. You think you see water in 
the distance. It could be a mirage. You get closer 
for a better look. The decision rests with perception, 
as Aristotle said. The investigation was practical, 
and is as objective in its own way as could be 
wished. (Notice that even a mirage can be photo- 
graphed, like any reflection. It is there to be seen 
by anyone with good eyesight.) All this is captured 
in ordinary language and commonsense psychol- 
ogy, with their first-order concepts, and the primary 
sort of description and explanation they make feas- 
ible—the matrix that Strawson referred to as “the 
massive central core that has no history.” 

Be all that as it may, even the things responsibly 
encountered in the field of primary perception are 
presented in a perspectival and species-specific way. 
So we, who commune about and with them not only 
in pictures but also in language, wonder what these 
fundamental things themselves are “in themselves.” 
Wilfrid Sellars would say that this heralds the pas- 
sage from the humanistic image to the scientific im- 
age of “how things hang together.” This is to become 
aware that the things we simply perceive are them- 
selves, so to speak, programmed somewhat like 
pictures of them, and are likewise to be decoded. 
Looking at the photograph, we perceptually decode 
it simply by seeing what is in it—the original as 
intended by it, its content. (Remeber, the dog 
is incapable even of this perceptual decoding.) 
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Looking directly at the original thing itself, pro- 
grammed by nature into a pattern of contours and 
colors in the visual field—shall we say its primary 
and secondary qualities?—looking at this, we con- 
ceptually decode it by theorizing about what is “in” 
this perceptual presentation, meaning this time what 
the apparent thing is in its transperceptual nature. 
Our aim here is, in short, to transcend the perspec- 
tival and species-specific modifications that things 
get in the field of perception. The aim here is not to 
get a view from nowhere, as Thomas Nagel tried to 
do, but to transcend the notion of viewing altogether. 
“Transperceptual nature” here has a weak and a 
strong meaning. Optical devices, including cameras, 
help us get from the naked-eye view of things to the 
viewing of things that they make possible. This is the 
weak sense of transperceptual. Micro-photography 
will show what a molecule “looks” like, or a brain 
cell. Then there are the telescopes and the story of 
Jupiter’s moons. But, of any X looking @, the theor- 
ist may ask, what is it in itself, i.e., as not subject to 
the conditions of perception? No camera, never mind 
how high-powered, can show us that. This is the 
strong sense of “transperceptual nature.” Capturing 
this in theory is a regulative ideal of scientific inves- 
tigation. What the photographs may show is evidence 
for or against the theory, not the thing-in-itself that 
high-order theory is inquiring into, at its frontiers. 
My concluding remark concerns the difference 
between photographs and paintings. A photograph 
must be of an original that is in principle visible by 
itself, the thing itself. This is why it serves factual 
investigation as a check on the vagaries of unbridled 
perception. A painting, unlike the photograph, may 
be as realistic as you please of say “a” woman or “a” 
mountain or “a” grizzly bear, without there being 
the woman or the mountain or the grizzly that “sat” 
for the painted picture. So the question, does one 
ever paint a fact is even more perplexing than the 
question about the photograph. My conclusion about 
the photographic case has been that what may be 
simply seen may be photographed and that this per 
se is not a fact. We might say, “I see that there’s a 
grizzly over there,” which makes it look as if I’m 
seeing a fact, and what I thus see can be photo- 
graphed. Chisholm tends to recommend this way of 
putting it, but it is awkward compared to “I see a 
grizzly over there,” or simply, “there’s a grizzly,” 
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pointing at it, thus leaving open the question of fact 
as to whether it is a grizzly and whether that is, as a 
matter of fact, what I see. In some dangerous real- 
life situations, there would be no logical room for 
this question. Finally, in this connection, notice 
that, on the account given here, there are no nega- 
tive facts. Instead, there are negated propositions, 
i.e., propositions falsified by the actual states of 
affairs they are about. 

As for paintings in relation to facts, much more is 
to be said which, rounded out, would be as central 
to a philosophical account of the “real world”—the 
way things hang together—as the scientific, ethical, 
and religious accounts. The suggestion would, in 
short, be that a person is a natural work of art, or a 
work of nature’s art, functioning rather like a paint- 
ing. (“The body is the best picture of the soul.” 
Wittgenstein.) We perceptually decode persons as 
we do (visual) works of art, by seeing what is “in” 
them, thus getting at what they “intend,” their inten- 
tional “content.” So some persons, being natural 
art works, become artists, making artificial works 
of art, in imitation of nature’s creativity. Thus both 
nature and the artistic person deploy material in 
a way that makes it expressive, even revelatory, 
showing the world “in intention,” the world-soul, 
or what it is for anything to be soulful. 

The scientific bent of a person is also on the side 
of making artifacts, inventions that harness the nat- 
ural power of nature. Scientific theory formulates 
this physique of nature, thus showing the world “in 
extension,” or what it is for anything to be a body. 
A camera is primarily useful in this area where 
questions of matters of fact are at home, though it 
also can be used, like pigment and brush, to get 
pictures with aesthetic merit—the factual concern 
then being held in abeyance. Likewise, a brush or 
pencil can be used to make a sketch that serves, like 
the photo, as a guide to action, thus overriding the 
aesthetic concern. 

In view of such capacities, the aesthetic and the 
scientific, it is not surprising how artificial a person 
is: conventions, inventions, artifacts. A person is 
not simply a natural animal, unless artfulness, pro- 
ductive of artifacts, is, in some fundamental sense, 
an attribute of nature. But the big ideas I have drawn 
attention to here at the end of this essay belong to 
another one. 
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CULTURAL COMMONALITIES 


The citizenry of a nation shares a common culture largely because the course of their ecucation and 
maturation impels them to make up their minds about various critical episodes in the his-ory of their 
country. (For example, in the case of the United States, we have such developments as the 1848 war 
with Mexico, the Civil War, Wilson and the League of Nations, Truman’s recall of MacArthur, and 
Carter’s settlement of the Panama Canal question.) Analogously, it is our shared exposure to salient 
developments in the history of philosophy that bind us philosophers—otherwise scatered into a 
dozen separate specialities—into a single community. In particular, we are impelled to come to 
terms in our thinking with certain formative episodes in the history of our subject: Socrates’ critque of 
Thrasymachus, Descartes’ cogito argument, Berkeley’s immaterialism, Hume’s assault on causal 
necessitation, Kant’s internalization of space-time, and the like. It is our common training in the history 
of the subject that binds us into a community sharing a common culture and prevents philosophy from 
splitting a set of disparate enterprises unified in name only for the sake of administrative convenience. 
Any graduate department which—be it in its formal requirements or in its informal ethos—undermines 
the induction of its trainees into those commonalities of the subject, does a grave disservice to its 
students and to the profession it purports to serve. 
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SOME philosophers, notably Bernard Wil- 
liams,' have recently attacked morality, par- 
ticularly as it is understood by philosophers. (1) At 
the extreme, Williams says “We would be better 
off without morality” altogether.” (2) The claims 
of morality are not ones it is irrational to deny, and 
(3) they are not always even the strongest claims 
on us. Not only is it not always better to be morally 
better, but other considerations are as important 
as those of morality in the justification, even the 
moral justification, of actions:> personal ends 
and prudence, aesthetic concerns, “sheer self- 
assertion.” This is true not merely of the appraisal 
of acts of supererogation—it is silly to think that 
we should all try to become moral saints—but also 
of what is morally required. (4) These writers are 
especially hard on the philosophers’ thesis that 
morality is primarily a matter of discharging obli- 
gations, the right act being the one which dis- 
charges all relevant obligations most fully—the 
view, as Williams puts it, that “Only an obligation 
can beat an obligation.” (5) Again, they are criti- 
cal of the philosophers’ view that moral evaluation 


must turn solely on an agent’s motivation or inten- . 


tion in acting, as if the morality of his action 
depends solely on what is within his control; 
whereas results also count.® (6) The thought is 
also that philosophy at present is in no position to 
rectify matters. 

Obviously these contentions cover a great deal 
of ground. What I should like to point out, how- 
ever, is that these contentions rest very largely on 
questionable understandings of morality, of obli- 
gation, of moral justification, and of justification 
in general. Moreover, I wish to explain how phil- 
osophy can do something in support of a certain 
kind of morality, one that has room for some- 
thing like the “agent-centered prerogatives” which 
Scheffler supports,’ can do something to un- 
scramble the complications of the Gauguin case 

“and make headway on meeting other objections. 
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I shall begin with objection (4) and review some 
moral views represented both in commonsense 
morality and the law which do not conform with 
Williams’ image of the “moral syster” as a system 
of obligations, the right action being the one which 
discharges the strongest one. This revizw will there- 
fore support the conclusion that morality is not the 
kind of institution either Ross or Williams imagines. 


I. SOME SELF-PREROGATIVES IN 
COMMONSENSE AND LAW. 


The conception that people have “obligations to 
themselves,” an idea which has been used to show 
that every wrong action is somehow a failure to dis- 
charge an obligation, has been largely abandoned. 
For it is of the essence of an obligatidn-to that the 
one to whom the obligation is owed can at will re- 
lease the obligated from his obligation, so that in the 
case of obligation to self there is noreal obligation 
at'all. This inference leaves open that there may be 
duties or obligations (and in contemporary usage the 
terms “duty” and “obligation” are virtaal synonyms). 
respecting the agent himself which are independent 
of obligations to other persons. Kant thought there 
is a duty to improve one’s self (since one cannot 
rationally will that no one do so), but rot to enhance 
one’s own happiness. Ross thought we have a duty 
to “improve our own condition in respect of virtue 
or of intelligence,” but also our own pleasure, pro- 
vided we think of it as part of the objectively good.* 
I think we would nearly all agree that taere are some 
duties a person has, regarding himself, which are 
not a matter of obligations to others: for example, 
not to be servile,’ not to be a “push-over” when 
others seek to take advantage of one—and that there 
is such a thing as proper self-respect. I do not find 
that the above writers want to deny such duties, 
beyond querying the status of morality altogether. 

What they do want to say is that there are actions 
which impinge unfavorably on the we_fare of others 
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and which morality—or at least a rational ethics— 
will not condemn, irrespective of any other moral 
obligation which these actions might discharge. It 
is as if morality/ethics issued a “nihil obstat.” 

If there are such actions, important consequences 
follow. For then, contrary to Ross, and provided 
that he would suppose that there is a prima facie 
obligation to avoid injuring others, one is not mor- 
ally bound to discharge each prima facie obligation 
except when there is a stronger obligation to do 
something incompatible with it. Nor is the Hare 
act-utilitarian view sound, that we must always 
perform the act which will—perhaps as far as the 
agent can estimate, based on his evidence—produce 
the most welfare in the circumstances. 

Are there actions of this sort, recognized by com- 
monsense morality or the law? It seems that at least 
some of the following qualify as cases—and, if there 
are, it shows that commonsense moral thinking is 
different from the Ross-Hare type (and from the 
image some of these writers have of morality). 

_(1) Telling a harmless lie, when this is of benefit 
to the agent, perhaps by protecting his reputation 
or merely preserving his privacy. It seems we think 
there is a general obligation to speak the truth, 
albeit a weak one when a lie would not injure the 
auditor. But personal benefit or preference is some- 
times an exception to the obligation to speak the 
truth, when no harm to others is involved. Hardly 
morally required, but acceptable. 

(2) Ross thought that there is a prima facie obli- 
gation to fulfill promises. So are there permissions 


of the sort these writers defend, in the matter of | 


promise-keeping? Well, in general, the courts, at 
least, will not bind a person to fulfill a “gratuitous” 
promise, one in return for which no benefit was 
provided (with some exceptions). However, if the 
promisee has relied on the promise and would be 
injured if it were not fulfilled, the reneging can be 
viewed as an injury and an order be issued directing 
either performance or payment of damages. But, in 
general, a person is free to break a gratuitous prom- 
ise. My guess is that commonsense morality is a bit 
ambivalent on this, but clearly would condemn only 
slightly a breach of promise when no harm is done. 
One can hardly be sure of this last: some people say, 
“A promise is a promise.”!° 

(3) In the case of shipwreck, if I have arrived first 


at a plank to which I am clinging and it will support 
only one, I am morally free to push any newcomer 
off, thereby harming him. I concede that if I know 
the other person has a family dependent on him 
when I do not, it is a morally good act if I sacrifice 
myself, but it is not morally (or legally) required. 
Again, a person may be thrown overboard to save 
others in an overcrowded lifeboat, if some reason- 
able method, like choice by lot, is used to identify 
the victim. This seems contrary to the principle, 
“Do not kill the innocent.” 

(4) Although Ross says we have obligations both 
to tell the truth and to promote justice, it seems we 
think a person morally free to lie to the police in 
order to protect his son. (This might be viewed as an 
obstruction of justice, although he would hardly be 
prosecuted; and if he is under oath on the witness- 
stand, he would hardly be condemned morally for 
convenient lapses of memory.) One might, of 
course, say that the person is justified because of 
his prima facie obligation to protect his son, or per- 
haps that he is only excused because of the strength 
of his caring for his son. However this may be, it 
seems commonsense morality does not condemn, 
but rather at least excuses an action of this sort. 

(5) A man may injure his wife by seeking a di- 
vorce (where no-fault divorces are permitted), for 
the sake of personal advantage or preference, 
thereby breaking his solemn marriage vow and 
perhaps subjecting her to economic peril. (It is 
doubtful, however, if a man is morally free to 
abandon his children on grounds of just any per- 
sonal advantage. The case of Gauguin is different.) 
Obviously legally, and I would think, at the present 
time, also morally. Of course, it is supposed that 
wife-desertion will be for some reason: that the 
man is unhappy in his marriage or is in love with 
another woman or that his marriage stands in the 
way of some project which is important to him. 

All these cases seem to support the contention that 
there are personal “projects” or advantages which 
can override (alleged) moral obligations; so a con- 
tention of some of these writers seems here to be 
accepted as part of commonsense morality itself 
(and the law). Morality here does not seem to be 
well-described by Ross. Is it morality of this sort 
that Williams thinks we are better off without? Per- 
haps so, but perhaps he means to criticize morality 
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only as some philosophers like Kant and Ross 
conceive of it. 


TI. THE CONDITIONS FOR MORAL DISAPPROVAL 


Before we conclude that we would be better off 
without morality, or make some of the other claims 
of the writers listed, we should get clear what mor- 
ality is. I take it that the central feature of a morality 
is not that there are some (self-evident?) beliefs 
about obligations but that there is in an individual, 
or group, a system of intrinsic aversions to types of 
action (with a corresponding tendency to feel guilty 
or remorseful, if these are infringed, and to disap- 
prove others for the same reason—where “‘disap- 
prove” can cover a range of emotions/attitudes, such 
as being horrified, appalled, shocked, disgusted, 
and anyway having a negative “resentful” attitude 
toward the person, but not being amused, pitying, 
or feeling superior). And, I think, participants in a 
morality normally think that these attitudes are jus- 
tifiable.in some appropriate sense. If there is an aver- 
sion to someone failing to do something for another, 
we can say that the former party had an obligation 
to the latter.'' There is no reason to believe that 
many or most of these aversion (etc.) syndromes 
can be viewed just as instances of some more gen- 
eral syndrome-—as if every obligation has to be an 
instance of some more general type of obligation. 
There is also no supposition about a uniform psycho- 
logical genesis of these aversions (etc.). Some may 
develop from, or even just be, a native tendency to 
sympathetic response. Some may be an outcome of 
love or respect for individual persons. Many are 
a result of some teaching: at least it having been 
pointed out how certain types of action tend to be 
harmful—or are instances of a type of act already 
disapproved. Some may be a result of desire to be 
like a parent or other admired person. In the case of 
motivation by natural affection for someone—say 
a desire to help a friend—-we should not refer to the 
motivation as “moral” at all. If we go to visit and 
cheer up a friend in the hospital, we normally do it 
because we care for him and not because we have 
one of these aversions (etc.) to failing to do so. To 
be moral, the motivation must be for action of a 
certain type, for itself, and not because the action 
is aimed at some person (whom one likes or hates). 


Again, some of a person’s (or group’s) moral aver- 
sions will be stronger than others, so tere will be an 
ordering of strength; one ordering will normally be 
felt to be more proper than another. A given aversion 
(etc.) may in fact be weak, so that one can have an 
aversion but lose no sleep from guilt-feelings from 
having infringed it." (When an aversion reaches a 
certain level of strength, we may say the person has a 
corresponding virtue, say honesty or -enevolence.) 
The system of aversions—which includes the fact of 
relative strength—can be quite complex; it may be 
nearly as complex as the language which we speak. 
The examples cited above show how complex actual 
morality can be. (Remember that although Ross 
identified only seven moral principles of duty as 
“self-evident,” he allowed for a much greater num- 
ber of “intuitions,” which he could have claimed 
account for the largest part of the system of approv- 
als/aversions, (and the like), a person has interior- 
ized in acquiring his morality.) The outcome of 
appraisal of a particular kind of action, however, 
need not be specifically taught; presumably the 
aversions which have been taught (of differing 
strengths) will produce a holistic response when a 
situation of a certain sort is faced. This complex in- 
teriorized system of aversions does not imply that 
agents are not often at a loss what to do, when con- 
flicting aversions pull them about equally in differ- 
ent directions. Does morality then provide a way to 
resolve the conflict—for example, about the moral- 
ity of abortion? I have no idea how people actually 
decide what they then ought to do. I suppose some 
people may consult the Bible; what they do will 
depend on their educational background. I shall 
suggest later what it would be reasonable for them 
to do. Whatever the ultimate goals just-fying a moral 
system may be, the aversions need not concern these 
directly but will be aimed at certain act-types.” 

We should note that a moral sys-em may, as 
Kant suggests in his talk of “imperfect duties,” 
require a person not necessarily to perform a spe- 
cific act in given circumstances bu: only to do 
something or other of a certain sort (for example, 
give to charity), with some leeway about for whom 
or at what personal cost. 

Given a system of this sort, a person’s action is 
disapproved of (or remorse properly felt by the 
agent) only if, in the total circumstances, the agent’s 
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action indicates that some part of his system of 
moral aversions (etc.) is defective, below par. (If 
this is correct, much of what has recently been writ- 
ten about the moral significance of “agent-regret” 
is off-target. It is true that an agent feels bad if he 
inadvertently does something harmful; this is a fact 
of psychology, but not an experience which reflects 
some moral point.) As in the law, an action which 
by itself is prima facie evidence that the agent’s 
morality is defective in some way may in the total 
situation appear justified (like setting a fire to a 
neighbor’s house in order to prevent spread of a con- 
flagration). An action which provides prima facie 
evidence that one’s moral aversions are defective 
will fail to do so—hence be excused—if other fea- 
tures of the total situation, such as one’s being non- 
negligently ignorant of relevant facts or being under 
“duress,” while not sufficient to justify the act, are 
sufficient to rebut the prima facie evidence of the 
act that the agent’s moral aversions are defective. 
So an act is morally wrong if it would be properly 
disapproved of, if it provides prima facie evidence 
of a defective system of aversions, in the absence 
of an excuse or justification. An act is morally right 
if it is not morally wrong. 

If this entire conception of the nature of a moral 
system is essentially correct, it will be clear why 
contention (5) above is a mistake—that the morality 
of an act can be influenced by the subsequent out- 
come. The morality of an act depends only on 
whether its moral motivation is up to par, whatever 
“par” may be." 

Of course, it is obvious that whenever a person 
does what is morally wrong, his motivation to per- 
form the act is presumably stronger than his actual 
moral aversion to it. But this does not begin to 
show that his act is not blameworthy; in the normal 
case, all this shows is that the agent’s actual moral 
aversion is weaker than it should have been. But 
if a person’s motivation to perform a normally 
wrong action is such as to outweigh the proper 
level of aversion, his act will not show that his 
moral code is below par, and his act will not be 
blameworthy. Again, it will be excused. 

Some philosophers are dubious of holding that 
the blameworthiness of an act is fixed by a defective 
level of motivation, on the ground that our moral 
aversions are caused, therefore something for 


which we are not responsible. Nevertheless, I 
suggest that the moral system, like the law, works 
like this. It may be that from a higher, God’s eye, 
point of view, nothing about one’s motivation is 
to be praised or disapproved. But if the moral 
system operated in this way, everything would be 
excused, and the moral system could not perform 
its function of influencing behavior in the direction 
of social ends. That is why morality’s way of 
thinking is justified.’ 

So, in order to be open to disapproval on account 
of a moral-code-contrary act, there must be reason 
to think that the agent’s aversion was not up to 
par, defective. How might we know this? Normally 
and in obvious cases, of course, we rely on our 
own “intuitions” or feelings; but I shall come to 
the question how we may give a philosophical 
defense of an ordering of aversions. 

There is another element which should be added 
to the conception of a moral system, beyond the 
aversion, remorse, and disapproval parts, and that 
is admiration of acts the motivation of which goes 
beyond duty, normally acts which would have been 
an agent’s duty except for the personal cost to him 
of performing them. We might say that this element 
concerns “acts of supererogation,” or “morally pre- 
ferable acts.” I propose not to discuss how we 
identify acts of this sort, on the assumption that if 
we know what level of moral motivation defines 
one’s duty, we can thereby draw inferences about 
which actions go beyond it—in the direction of 
what the duty would have been except for the cost 
to the agent. 

There are acts motivated otherwise than by one’s 
“moral system” which may elicit either praise or 
criticism of the agent. It may be a decision to sell 
all one’s stocks at once, if it appears the market is 
about to plunge; this is a matter of self-interest. (If 
one doesn’t, one may be subject to criticism, as not 
bright or not decisive.) One might intelligibly re- 
fuse to advertise some product by displays showing 
a sexy woman but be subject to severe criticism ` 
(maybe loss of an account) by one’s peers in the ad- 
vertising business, since one has shown one does not 
know how to appeal to the buying public. A person 
might fail in “duty to king and country” perhaps by 
disobeying some military order (possibly on moral 
grounds), when not to fail is strongly motivating 
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and failure would bring charges of lack of loyalty 
or patriotism. A person might be motivated to send 
a wedding present to an acquaintance and be felt 
remiss if one did not—a breach of etiquette or the 
act of a boor; but we would hardly say it is a matter 
of morality if one did not, or that it reflects on 
one’s character. One might fail to seek out the best 
available school for development of one’s talented 
children, and would be criticized by some if one 
did not, perhaps as showing inadequate concern 
for one’s children’s life-prospects. There are all 
sorts of motivations we have in our complex social 
life, and we may be criticized by some for having 
or lacking them, as being defective in some way, 
and feel ashamed or embarrassed. But is all this 
a matter of morality? Morality is a special institu- 
tion, in the sense of comprising aversions to certain 
act-types, and feelings of guilt or remorse if one 
fails, the failures of the aversions to guide behavior 
being the subject of resentful or angry attitudes on 
the part of others. So there are many “institutions” 
in society—custom, etiquette, and so on—between 
which and morality there is no sharp line, but with 
reflection we can draw a line, albeit not sharp. 
The foregoing are the central features of the 
working moral system, although of course there are 
inter-cultural and inter-personal variations in the 
direction of aversions (etc.) toward act-types, and 
variations in the strength of these (and feelings about 
their proper strength). This complex I think roughly 
corresponds to what Professor Hare calls “intuitive” 
morality. But it hardly corresponds even remotely 
with Kant’s view that we are morally required not to 
do anything which a purely rational agent, with no 
inclinations (Neigungen), would not do. Nor does 
it correspond with the general import of Aristotle’s 
ethical view that the moral virtues should be taught 
or cultivated because possession of them is a con- 
dition of the life best for a person, one in which he 
realizes the good, the full powers, of men in accor- 
dance with their “function.” As Williams put it, on 
this view, “the claims of creative genius in the arts 
of sciences... must be... included in -such 
powers [and it] is hard to reconcile, with an ideal of 
the development and expression of such genius, 
many of the virtues and commitments which belong 
to morality . . . .'* Among the Greeks of Aristotle’s 
time, there was probably a moral system of the sort 


I have tried to sketch; and perhaps Aristotle’s view 
was an attempt to refine and recommend it as being 
a means to the good life, one of eudcimonia. 

Let me now offer, as an example, some compari- 
sons between various types of motivation, some 
moral, some not, making clear their relative 
“proper” force, in contemporary moral thought— 
not as generalizations that obtain world-wide, but 
ones which pretty clearly hold for contemporary 
industrialized societies. 

For instance, we think there are some actions 
which ought to be so aversive that nd motivation 
of personal advantage can be sufficien- to outweigh 
them: for example, an act of a deserter who subjects 
many comrades to death. Somewhat the same for 
killing in general; a person may kil in order to 
save his life (or those close to him) from death or 
serious injury (including being kidnepped) by an 
aggressor; but he may not kill in order to save his 
reputation or his fortune or the loyalty of his wife. 
How about robbery? We do not condemn Robin 
Hood on the ground of acts manifesting defective 
concern for the property of others, cr for breach 
of law. His type of motivation is rare, however, 
and it is difficult to think of realistic motivation 
which would justify armed robbery. (Perhaps to 
steal a drug of which one’s wife is in urgent need?) 
A desire for money should be weaker than the 
aversion to seizing the property of others, and 
threatening their lives to boot. How about a banker 
who embezzles in order to amass a fortune? Here 
again the moral motivation normally falls far short 
of what is needed. On the other hand, if the banker 
embezzles in order to ransom his wife from ter- 
rorists, we shall not disapprove, provided he had 
no other way of raising the money—this act does 
not show a defective level of moral aversion. It 
looks, then, as if, in popular “intuitive” morality, 


_ the “proper” aversion to some deeds 13 so high that 


very few motivations are satisfactory grounds for 
acting contrary to it; but it is also clear that some 
motivations to do what is normally wrong can be 
justifiably high enough (or laudable enough) that, 
when they prevail, there is no thought that the 
agent’s moral aversions (etc.) are below par, and 
hence his act is not blameworthy. They are morally 
justified. 
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- HI. THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
- INDIRECT UTILITARIANISM 


So far, nothing has been said which would offer 
a clue about how a par level of moral motivation 
could reasonably (on the basis presumably of phil- 
osophical argument) be identified vis-a-vis motiva- 
tion to perform a contrary action (6). Nor has much 
been said about whether moral considerations are 
supreme when there is a conflict (3), or whether 
an action can be assessed morally solely by reflec- 
tion on its motivation (whether the moral aversions 
are below par) and irrespective of its outcome or 
success (5). Nor has anything been said about 
whether it is irrational to deny the claims of morality 
(2) or whether we would be better off without it (1). 

For light on these matters I turn to rule- or motive- 


utilitarianism—or to an indirect “optimific theory”"” ~ 


—a theory adumbrated by Butler (in his Twelfth Ser- 
mon) and held very explicitly by Bishop Berkeley. 
It is worth noting that Scheffler concedes that sucha 
theory might permit the “agent-centered prerogative” 
for which he argues, but he does not discuss it be- 
cause he thinks his view can be given an independent 
rationale." 

But first we should get clear what is the relation 
of a philosophical rationale or ideal for morality to 
actual moral systems. 

I have myself argued that rational (= fully 
informed) persons would support an expectable- 
benefit-maximizing morality (in the sense explained 
above) as contrasted with other types of morality, 
or none at all, on the ground that a fully rational 
person would have shaken loose from any attitudes 
leading to preference for a non-benefit-maximizing 
moral system (such as one containing a prohibition 
of homosexuality) and prefer a moral system on the 
basis just of his general benevolence and his self- 
interest. I have inferred that a so-preferred morality 
will be (expectably) benefit-maximizing—not 
necessarily happiness-maximizing, and we can 
leave open the identity of the types of “benefit”— 
since I think such a benefit-maximizing moral sys- 
tem will serve both a rational person’s interests 
best—both his benevolent interest and his self- 
interest. (This is the sense in which a morality 
can be appropriately justified today.) Some recent 
philosophers have spelled out more specifically 


how a self-interested person would prefer a benefit- 
maximizing moral system, by adverting to the prob- 
lem of the Prisoner’s Dilemma.’ The thought is that 
in Prisoner’s Dilemma situations, it is better to co- 
operate for a second-best good for both parties than 
not to cooperate, with the result of a worst possible 
situation for both. So, it is desirable that everyone 
follow a coordinative principle and, in order to 
secure this, that moral principles be taught (or com- 
parable legal requirements enforced) accordingly, 
with the explanation that everyone’s following such 
moral principles is a protection for the interests of 
each individual.” There are various reasons to think 
a benefit-maximizing system would not be act- 
utilitarianism, either hedonistic or “ideal.” This is 
my answer to claim (2) that it is not irrational to 
deny the claims of morality. 

But what is the relation of this thought to actual 
morality? Does this conception provide an explana- 
tion of actual moral systems? Obviously not; too 
many moral systems are obviously not benefit- 
maximizing, even if one is moved by the wildest 
claims of functionalism in anthropology. The expla- 
nation of a moral system is a causal question, one 
about historical origins. I am incompetent to provide 
any proof, but I do offer the suggestion that con- 
siderations of benefit have played a large role in the 
development of actual moralities, by way of pruning 
and adding. I have discussed the causal origin of 
some alterations of moral norms in an earlier publi- 
cation?’ and have nothing to add to the evidence 
there about how moral norms are influenced by 
individuals’ thinking of the benefits and costs of a 
given moral rule. | am, however, willing to gener- 
alize from these cases and to affirm that moralities 
are at least somewhat influenced by the reaction of 
individuals to the impact of certain kinds of be- 
havior on them personally but also, from a wider 
perspective, their impact on one’s “moral group.” 

But although a philosophical rationale for a given 
type of moral system may not explain all moral sys- 
tems causally, it may provide a convincing way of 
thinking about them which will show some actual 
moral system in a good light (doubtless with excep- 
tions) and provide suggestions how the system 
should work, or can be improved, at points where it 
is open to specification or modification by reflection. 
(This is my reply to claim (6).) We must remember 
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that moral systems are not hard and fast, with no 
points of doubt or disagreement. They are also 
highly complicated. So persons in a moral system 
inevitably have some problems: Exactly when is 
one obligation stronger than another, when the or- 
_ dering is not obvious? Are there justified exceptions 
to the main moral principles we have interiorized? 
Are some moral aversions better dropped, as no 
longer serving group-benefit, for example, some 
prohibitions about sexual behavior? Should we 
encourage the development of a place in the moral 
system for problems for which it does not provide— 
such as duties to underdeveloped nations, conser- 
vation of resources, equal treatment for the sexes, 
and so on? 

How will the conception of a benefit-maximizing 
morality—what I call an “indirect optimific theory” 
—play a role of these sorts: telling us how to make 
some of our moral commitments more specific and 
how to modify our morality? Incidentally, we 
should note that if a given type of benefit- 
maximizing moral system is chosen by informed 
rational persons as preferable to any other moral 
system and to none at all, it is not clear how it is 
going to be possible to argue that “we would be 
better off without it” (claim (1)). 

How will an indirect optimific theory identify 
the level of aversion appropriate to certain types 
of action? Roughly, the idea is to order the accept- 
able level of aversion to various act-types in accor- 
dance with the damage to (one or more persons’) 
welfare that would likely be done if everyone felt 
free to indulge in the kind of behavior in question— 
not if everyone actually indulged. The worse the 
effect if everyone felt free, the higher the acceptable 
level of aversion to the act-type. So far, the moral 
system is rather like an ideal code of criminal law, 
with punishment graded according to the expectable 
damage of a type of harmful behavior not being 
punished: More precisely, since the teaching of a 
moral system is itself costly, we might say that the 
teaching of a moral system should be optimal by 
act-utilitarian standards: what acts of teaching will 
be most beneficial in view of their costs (including 
the cost of possibly causing psychological problems 
among the youth, and the trouble of the teaching), 
the likelihood that the teaching will affect conduct, 
and the value of the conduct secured or value of the 


damage avoided. A good deal of empirical informa- 
tion will presumably be required to estimate what 
should be done in at all an accurate way. The de- 
cision will be the more difficult if “welfare” is con- 
strued not solely in terms of enjoyment or preference 
satisfaction but also in terms of states like deep 
personal relations, accomplishment, and so on. All 
of this seems reasonable enough as a long-term 
strategy for maximizing welfare. - 

I am saying that the motivations in'a benefit- 
maximizing moral system would rationally be se- 
lected in this way, but I am not saying that they are 
so in civilized societies. Moreover, I think that 
often this order will not be fully interiorized and that 
when it is not, an agent (who may himself not be any 
kind of theorist) has to do some thinking about what 
the proper order would be, if this criterion were 
used—and the teacher of morality must think this 
through in order to decide how an actual moral sys- 
tem can be improved, what a more satisfactory 
morality would be like. I am not saying that all 
this reflection will be simple; teachers af morality— 
as well as the average person wanting to do the 
moral thing—need a bit of philosophy.” 

What this sort of reflection will accomplish is 
of course not the setting of a cardinally measurable 
level of motivation to avoid certain kinds of acts, 
but a rough ordering of aversions (etc.) to kinds 
of acts relative to the kinds of motive which are 
expected to lead to them—it being better that a 
selected act-type aversion should prevail, rather 
than some typical kind of actual motivation. I have 
already sketched some results of this sort, as they 
are represented in commonsense morality. For 
more complex cases, for instance where a balancing 
of prima facie obligations is involvec, reflection, 
by a prospective agent (or his advisers), of the kind 
described should ideally be relied upon for the 
analysis of particular situations, and presumably 
can reach results commanding wide azreement. Is 
it too much to expect that people will be able to 
do this reasonably well? 

As writers like Sidgwick have pointed out, a 
system of this sort will presumably recognize 
special obligations to wives and children; the total 
welfare will be enhanced if it does.“ Moreover, 
unlike the theory of act-utilitarianism, it will not 
require a person forever to busy himself running 
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his life so as to maximize total welfare. It is ob- 
vious that people will be better motivated in their 
activities, whatever they are, if they are free to 
follow their own values and bents and to do less 
for the well-being of others than the act-utilitarian 
code requires—although possibly with the effect 
of making a larger contribution to the total well- 
being if we include their own. Moreover, if we 
view morality as a system of specific “side- 
constraints” which specify what may not (ordinar- 
ily) be done, but otherwise leave a person free to 
follow his own projects, there will be an enormous 
gain in sense of freedom. This is the indirect utili- 
tarian motivation for something like Scheffler’ s 
“agent-centered prerogative,” and I suggest it does 
very well. 

‘I propose to discuss an example which seems 
to play an important role in Williams’ thinking 
about claims (3) and (5): that of whether Gauguin 
was: “justified” in deserting his family in order 
to paint in the South Pacific. This example raises 
two questions. One is exactly when a nonmoral 
consideration (some motivating reason to do some- 
thing contrary to one’s moral aversions) can over- 
ride one’s (justified) moral aversions. The other is 
how it is possible (if it is) that it was Gauguin’s 
success which morally justified his act of deser- 
tion—something which appears to be just a matter 
of luck, as if a moral evaluation can depend on 
lucky considerations which could not have been 
foreseen. l ' 

It would seem likely that an optimal moral system 
will include, for the normal case, a proscription of 
deserting one’s family when there is not a stronger 
prescription to'do something else. So must the indi- 
rect utilitarian not say that Gauguin’s behavior was 
quite unjustified? But I believe that is not quite the 
end of what the moral system will say. 

We must take into account that a moral system 
can be quite complex. Nevertheless, it may’ not 
always issue directives for particular situations 
which are the best strategy for maximizing benefit 
in the long run. Thus an indirect optimific moral 
system may, like the law, regard as “justified” some 
action forbidden by the normal moral “rules,” when 
following the rules would-be highly dangerous or 
harmful. Such a view seems to have been accepted 
by Mill, who wrote: 


Particular cases may occur in which some other social 
duty is so important as to overrule any one of the 
general maxims of justice. Thus, to save a life, it may 
not only be allowable, but a duty, to steal or take by 
force the necessary food or medicine, or to kidnap 
and compel to officiate the only qualified medical 
practitioner.” 


How large must be the threatened loss before this is 
done? Substantial: I think we may follow the courts 
in their interpretation, say, of the First Amendment, 
but this is disagreeably imprecise.” 

An indirect utilitarian morality will presumably 
also hold that the normal moral rules binding on be- 
havior may be suspended not only to avoid a disaster 
but also to secure some very great good. 

There are two questions to be raised—or qualifi- 
cations stated—about both “suspension” of the 
normal rules in order to avoid a great loss, and in 
order to gain a great benefit. 

The first is that obviously a value-judgment is 
involved in deciding that some disastrous or at least 
very unfortunate consequence is sufficiently impor- 
tant to exempt the agent from the normal moral 
obligations. There would hardly be doubt about the 
blowing up of New York City. The same for the 
destruction of a great library. The saving of a life? 
The saving of political freedom? Perhaps such mat- 
ters are more certain than things are when we have to 
estimate the importance of something good, like 
Gauguin’s paintings. We say the gain must be great, 
but how great, and by what standard? Presumably 
the justification is to apply only to exceptional 
circumstances. How about something which is a 
“condition of [a man’s] having any interest in being 
around in that world at all” ?” Here we must be care- 
ful not to set the sights too low; a person can feel 
that way just because he has been jilted by a lover. 
Williams makes the case more plausible when he 
speaks of actions as “flowing from projects and 
attitudes which in some cases he takes seriously at 
the deepest level, as what his life is about . . . .””” 
I find it a bit hard to identify with a person whose 
eggs are so exclusively in one basket; but I can 
imagine a philosopher so engrossed in his work that 
he takes no interest in anything else: social life, 
exercise, family. Is this commitment enough? We 
surely want the value to be very substantial. But we 
must bear in mind that the value which is sufficient 
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to justify “suspending” a moral rule (aversion, etc.) 
will vary with the strength of the optimal level of 
strength of the moral rule (aversion, etc.). The 
weaker the normal rule, the less can be the value. 

But there is another question or qualification to 
be noted. This is that kidnapping may be justified 
to save a life; but the prospective kidnapper ought 
to know his grounds—is this really necessary to 
save a life? We might say that it is acceptable to 
torture someone to save New York City from being 
blown up by an atom bomb, but it is far from 
obvious that it is justified to torture someone about 
whom there is only suspicion that he is in a position 
to prevent such a catastrophe. (The degree of assur- 
ance we need to have about the facts is doubtless 
less, the more severe the prospective damage.) 

A parallel requirement seems in order when it 
is said that moral “rules” may be suspended in 
order to make possible a great good. Assurance of 
the outcome must be strong enough, so that not 
every person who aspires to bring about a great 
good, no matter how unrealistically, is justified in 
flouting moral principles. 

A morality following the optimific indirect 
theory will presumably allow for all this. Indeed, 
it may be that a principle directing when “excep- 
tions” to the normal principles may occur could 
itself be (and maybe already is) built into the moral 
system, as an application of the “theory.” The 
exceptions, and qualifications, -are necessary in 
order that the moral system be maximally benefi- 
cial, in the long run. 

Let us turn now to Williams’ case of Gauguin. 
Suppose we think his paintings a great addition to 
human well-being. Then it would seem arguable 
that the normal moral rule concerning desertion of 
family be suspended in his case. And I think most of 
us, on this account, initially feel less inclined to dis- 
approve of Gauguin’s behavior morally if we set a 
high value on his work. But there is again a serious 
contrary consideration which we have just noted. It 
would seem that if and only if Gauguin knew, with 
a reasonable degree of probability, that he would 
produce great art if and only if he deserted his fam- 
ily, would it be justified to suspend the relatively 
strong normal-moral rule in his case. Or is it enough 
that he felt strongly committed, irrespective of any 
grounds for thinking he would succeed? If he only 


hoped that he would produce great art, or felt intui- 
tively that he might or would, is tha: enough for 
thinking the moral rules deserved suspension, admit- 
ted we may feel disinclined to disapprove his act mor- 
ally, from our knowledge after the fact? I am inclined 
to think, on the basis of my ignorance of his personal 
history, that Gauguin was not mora_ly justified, 
that he properly should have felt remorse and that 
others should have disapproved, an account of the 
long-range disutility of permitting suspension of a 
relevant moral rule on such grounds—it would be a 
poor strategy for maximizing long-range benefit, to 
regard a person as excused or justified in this mental 
situation of merely hoping, what-ever the ultimate 
consequences. I think an indirect utiliterian morality 
would unscramble this complex issue in this way. 

The same would seem to be true of the aspiring 
philosopher, wanting to achieve something: like 
Hume or Aristotle. We shall be happy if he suc- 
ceeds, but the side-constraints of morality seem 
still to hold, if he had no good reason to think he 
would succeed. 

At the same time, it is true that we are now glad 
that Gauguin did what he did, provided it really was 
true that his production of great art was possible only 
if he deserted his family. But does the fact we now 
feel glad that he did what he did imply that he was 
really morally justified in doing it? We are often 
glad, in retrospect, that morally repreh=nsible things 
were done. Williams seems somewhet ambivalent 
about this. Provided that Gauguin was a moral per- 
son, he says, he was open to regrets for what he 
had done. And, if he fails, “these regrets are not 
only all that he has, but . . . he no lomger even has 
the perspective within which somethiag else could 
have been laid against. them.” So apparently his 
success can be “laid against them.” He says that 
if Gauguin succeeds, he will not have “the most 
basic regrets,” and if he succeeds that will make a 
difference to the moral spectator. He suggests this 
might amount to a “moral justificaticn.”* 

Is Williams saying that the succes: of the agent 
and the fact that moral spectators will be glad he 
did what he did, mean that the agent ñas a morally 
justifiable reason for action?” If he is, then he has 
not shown that a non-moral consideration out- 
weighs a moral obligation—what he seems to have 
been most anxious to establish. 
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Williams concedes that these reflections may not 
satisfy the victims of Gauguin’s action, and perhaps 
properly so. But still, he thinks, they may be “moral 
justifications” all the same. But the “luck” of the suc- 
cess of those like Gauguin “does not lie in acquiring 
a moral justification. It lies rather in the relation of 
their life, and of their justification or lack of it to 
morality.” He concludes that “scepticism about the 
freedom of morality from luck cannot leave the 
concept of morality where it was”; it leaves us with 


“a concept of morality, but one less important, : 


certainly, than ours is usually taken to be... .”%° 
(One might ask if there is any need to claim for 
morality any importance beyond what the moral 
system does for the well-being of society. Morality 
iS a means; the system is not a good in itself.) 

But is there, and is Williams saying that there is, 
justification which is not moral? I have already 
mentioned that Williams speaks of considerations 
like personal ends, prudence, aesthetic concerns, 
and “sheer self-assertion” as concerns proper to jus- 
tification along with moral ones. But what might 
Williams mean by “justification”? I suggest an act 
is morally justified if it is shown to be right (what 
an informed person might do consistently with a 
proper level of moral motivations) or, perhaps, to 
be excused because, in the total circumstances, his 
act did not show his level of moral motivations to be 
defective. But Williams seems sometimes to speak 
of “justification” simple. What does this mean? He 
throws light on this by saying that if lack of success 
was not Gauguin’s failure as an artist but a result of 
some other accident, then “he cannot in the fullest 
sense identify with his decision, and so does not find 
himself justified; but he is not totally alienated from 
it either, and so does not find himself unjustified.” 
(So justification means being able to identify with 
one’s decision or not being alienated from it?) He 
says the moral spectator must consider that he has 
reason to be glad that Gauguin succeeded; and this 
shows that moral values are only one value among 
others, not “unquestionably supreme.” And this 
fact leaves us with a conception of morality “that 
will not be ours, since one thing that is particularly 
important about ours is how important it is taken 
to be." 

Of course there are other values than moral, and 
optimal morality takes them into account; it is not 


itself an intrinsic good. Moreover, there are quali- 
ties which are admirable in addition to moral quali- 
ties. But the talk of other kinds of “justification” and 
the failure of morality to be “supreme” does not 
show that a person need not be averse to, feel re- 
morse about, and have others disapprove of, failure 
to do what his justified moral aversions require. 
Being glad about the total outcome is one thing; 
remorse and disapproval are something else. Is 
Williams saying that we should just learn to live 
with such various attitudes, in conflict with one 
another? Then we should be recognizing that there 
are many values in life, having adequate moral 
motivations being only one. Perhaps he is. 

It is not easy to see exactly what general norma- 
tive theory about justifications, of these various 
sorts, Williams wishes to affirm, if any. I speculate 
that what he may mean is that a rationai (or perhaps 
fully informed) person would view considerations 
of morality, aesthetics, personal interest,” and 
perhaps other modes of life as parallel, with none 
able to claim supremacy universally, in all cases. 
But then, at a moment of decision, what ought a 
person to do—be well-advised to do—over all, 
everything considered? It is no answer to this ques- 
tion to say that there are other considerations than 
the moral. By what kind of thinking are we to 
adjudicate among them? J would agree that possibly 
it is not rational for a person to prefer doing the 
moral thing when it conflicts with long-range self- 
interest. But what form might a more public, long- 
range view take of these conflicts of value? I do 
not see that Williams gives us an answer to this 
question. Perhaps he wanted only to point to a 
problem, not to solve it. 

What I think my above reflections about the ad- 
vice of indirect optimific theory show is that the 
salient rules of popular morality are to be suspended 
in order to avoid a probably great disaster or to 
bring about a probably significant good. Allowance 
for this, if I am right, is part of the fabric of moral 
thinking itself. And this means that justified mor- 
ality itself issues a “nihil obstat’ in some cases of 
a person’s pursuing other projects in preference to 
conforming to the normal basic rules of the moral 
system. Does this mean that, after all, there is no 
conflict between the claims of morality and those 
of art? Perhaps this line of thinking is all we need. 
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One might ask why, in cases of life-enriching. 


experiences which justify us sometimes in injuring 
others, morality does not require such behavior. 
Perhaps we might recommend it and criticize failure 
in some cases. We might think less of a man who 
gave up some important project in order to stick 
with a wife he doesn’t particularly like. At least we 
might criticize him in some way; we might say he is 
lacking in courage or vision or is a creature of habit. 
And, if asked, we might advise doing the thing 
forbidden by the popularly recognized moral princi- 
ples, in view of what he can do with his life. The 
possibility of this is an implication of the nihil obstat 
of a theoretically defensible moral system. Still, 
morality is too crude to permit a paternalistic stance; 
like the law, it cannot strongly require a person to do 
what is for his own good, if he is mentally compe- 
tent and prefers not to: he must be left to his own 
free decision. Perhaps one exception is self-respect. 
Morality is there, in general, to protect others, and 
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it must leave to the individual agent what he may do 
for the sake of goods that seem important to him. 
Some decisions are best left free fram coercion, 
even the informal coercion of morality. 

The foregoing reflections are quite d_fferent from 
the belief that a man is always free to, or bound to, 
follow his “conscience.” Morality recognizes the 
fact that people’s taking their conscienzes seriously 
is of great assistance to morality; aad normally 
they should follow them. But there is en exception: 
conscience may not permit or requ.re behavior 
obviously at variance with morality and its purpose 
—so much so that it is clear that a person’s “‘con- 
science” could not be as it is if his mora_ motivations 
had not been below standard. If “conscience” dic- 
tates a right to do what morality clearly prohibits, 
even when so doing will produce maximal good, but 
which does not fall in the excepted classes described, 
then his conscience does not have the authority to 
be a moral guide to life. 
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ACTS, AGENTS, AND SUPEREROGATION 


Phillip Montague 


P HILOSOPHICAL discussions of supererogation 

typically concentrate on one or more of the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) How shall we explain the 
concept of supererogation? (2) Are any actions in 
fact supererogatory? (3) What significance (if any) 
does the answer to (2) have for moral theory and for 
substantive morality? I think it is fair to say that, 
recently at least, writers on this subject have devoted 
almost all of their attention to (2) and (3).' I too will 
have some things to say about the latter two questions 
during the course of this essay, but my overriding 
concern will be with (1). It seems to me that the nature 
of supererogation is rather less clear than is commonly 
assumed. I think too that we are unlikely to make 
genuine progress in bettering our understanding of 
what supererogation is until we sort out the inter- 
relations among supererogation and certain other 
normative and evaluative concepts. 

Before proceeding, let me introduce some ter- 
minology which, although rather cumbersome, will 
facilitate the discussion which follows. I will use 
“supererogationist” as a label for individuals who 
deny that supererogation can be explained solely in 
terms of concepts which are used to express moral 
requirements, prohibitions, and permissions, but who 
claim that supererogation must nevertheless be 
accommodated by moral theory in much the way 
these other concepts must be. We will also need a 
name for the supererogationist position, and I will 
use “supererogationism” for this purpose. 


` I. JUDGING ACTIONS AND JUDGING PEOPLE 


Is supererogation a feature of actions, or a feature 
of persons, or is it perhaps a complex feature of 
actions and persons? In order to answer this very basic 
question about supererogation, it will be useful to note 
certain of the ways in which moral judgments of 
persons differ from moral judgments of their actions. 

If you deliberately injure someone else, and if you 
do so without justification, then you have done some- 
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thing morally wrong. By itself, however, this nega- 
tive assessment of your acticn implies no moral 
conclusions about you. For example, it does not 
imply that you are blameworthy for having injured 
the other person: after all, you may have had a legiti- 
mate excuse for doing so—perhaps an excuse arising 
from your non-culpable ignorance of certain moral 
or factual aspects of the case. Nor does it follow from 
your action’s being wrong that you have some moral 
character flaw or that you are a vicious person. And 
while there are doubtless other ways in which you 
might be judged morally and negatively, it is hard to 
see how any such judgment is implied by proposi- 
tions entirely concerned with the moral status of 
your action. I will return to this point later in con- 
sidering certain positive act and agent assessments. 

The other side of the coin we have been examin- 
ing is that at least some moral judzments about 
people need not imply corresponding judgments 
about the morality of their actions—as is revealed 
by considering cases in which people do “the right 
things for the wrong reasons” or “the wrong things 
for the right reasons.” Thus, for example, if you are 
in a position easily to save an innocent person’s life; 
if you would happily watch him die but for the pres- 
ence of someone whom you want to impress; then 
you deserve moral criticism of a sort even though, 
if you do save the endangered person’s life, then 
you act rightly. 

In emphasizing the distinction between judging 
persons and judging actions, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that the two kinds of propositions are totally un- 
related. Indeed, some moral assessments of people 
may imply assessments of their actions. For example, 
judging a person as blameworthy for performing 
some action evidently presupposes a regative moral 
judgment of his action. And there may be less direct 
connections between certain kinds of person and 
action assessments. Thus, even though moral judg- 
ments about the character of an individual or about 
his virtues or vices include no moral assessments 
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of specific actions, the former judgments must pre- 
sumably be based on appropriate propositions re- 
garding the moral status of his patterns of behavior. 
In any case, the fact remains that the criteria which 
are appropriate for morally assessing people can- 
not be equated with those that apply to the moral 
assessment of actions, and this is reason enough 
for viewing the distinction between these two types 
of assessments as philosophically important. 

This distinction between judging persons and 
judging actions may be blurred if another distinction 
is not also borne in mind. The latter is between two 
interpretations of how the moral assessment of 
actions should proceed—whether it should be en- 
tirely “objective” or should contain at least some 
“subjective” elements. The distinction to which Į am 


referring here is at issue in the following question, 


posed by H. A. Prichard: 


If a man has an obligation, i.e. a duty, to do some 
action, does the obligation depend on certain charac- 
teristics of the situation in which he is, or on certain 
characteristics of his thought about the situation?? 


We can think of an objectivist with respect to the 
moral assessment of actions as selecting the. first 
of Prichard’s alternatives, and a subjectivist as 
opting for the second. l 

If the subjectivist view is correct, then the moral 
status of actions depends on certain facts about their 
agents’ mental lives; and since facts of a similar sort 
seem relevant to evaluating the agents themselves, 
we may be tempted to infer from the subjectivist 
account that morally assessing actions somehow in- 
volves morally assessing people. I think that this 
temptation should be resisted, however. Even if 
some version of subjectivism is acceptable, the 
kinds of mental facts which can plausibly be regarded 
as relevant to act assessments may be very different 
from those relevant to evaluating agents. It might be 
the case, for example, that whether an action with 
bad consequences is morally wrong depends on 
whether its agent anticipated those consequences, 
but that whether the latter is blameworthy for acting 
depends on whether he believed he was doing some- 
thing wrong. It is worth emphasizing too that we 
can take account of facts about the mental lives of 
individuals when we morally judge their actions 
without thereby assessing either those facts or the 


individuals themselves. Hence, even if subjectivists 
are correct in their interpretation of how the moral 
assessment of actions should proceed, this casts no 
doubt whatever on the importance of distinguishing 
moral judgments of actions from moral judgments 
of persons. 

Now, it seems to me that, as supererogation is 
commonly understood by philosophers, judgments 
of supererogation are act assessments. To see this 
we need only notice that standard definitions of the 
concept of supererogation are formulated entirely in 
terms of references to features of actions. According 
to these definitions, actions are supererogatory if 
and only if they are neither morally required (obliga- 
tory, and so on) nor morally prohibited (wrong, and 
so on), but nevertheless have moral value (are mor- 
ally good, and so on).? What it is for an action to 
have moral value in this context is interpreted some- 
what differently by different philosophers; but even 
though some accounts contain hints that actions 
can have intrinsic moral value or that whether an 
action is morally valuable depends on the motive 
with which it is performed, most discussions of 
supererogation treat an action’s having moral value 
as associated with its being especially beneficent.* 

But something is surely missing from this account 
of supererogation. For suppose A is an action which 
is neither required nor prohibited, but which is 
nevertheless morally valuable in virtue of being par- 
ticularly beneficent. Since this characterization of 
A implies nothing about the motives with which it is 
performed, we can also suppose that the person 
doing A acts at his own convenience and solely for 
his own enjoyment. Should we regard A as supere- 
rogatory? I think not—and this because the person 
who performs A deserves no special credit or praise 
for having acted. The point is that supererogatory 
actions are necessarily praiseworthy—a point which 
is reinforced by the examples cited by supererog- 
ationists as paradigms of supererogatory acts, and 
by the frequent (even if largely unexplained) refer- 
ences to praise-worthiness in discussions of supere- 
rogation. Yet definitions of supererogation which I 
am calling “standard” at least seem to allow actions 
to be supererogatory without being praiseworthy.° 

To be, sure, standard definitions may somehow 
imply that supererogatory actions must be praise- 
worthy. However, I will suggest presently that they 
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do not, and I will propose an alternative definition. 
I should add that this alternative will be more than 
merely the conjunction of a condition referring to 
praiseworthiness with some standard definition: 
it will also contain a rationale for the idea that 
supererogatory acts must possess a special sort of 
moral value. In order to develop this alternative 
definition of supererogation, it will be necessary to 
look more closely at praiseworthiness and how it 
is related to supererogation. 


Il. THE LINK BETWEEN PRAISEWORTHINESS 
AND SUPEREROGATION 


Some of the philosophers who refer to praise- 
worthiness in their discussions of supererogation 
treat “praiseworthy” as interchangeable with “mor- 
ally valuable” in “Actions are supererogatory only 
if they are morally valuable.” This latter practice, 
when taken together with the tendency to construe 
judgments of supererogation as act assessments, 
strongly suggests that judgments of praiseworthi- 
ness are interpreted as act assessments as well. 
Moreover, if this identification of praiseworthiness 
with moral value is correct; and if supererogation is 
definable in terms of moral value; then the relation 
between supererogation and praiseworthiness is 
quite obvious and straightforward. 

Some philosophers explain praiseworthiness 
rather differently, however. According to Elizabeth 
Pybus, for example, when we say of supererogatory 
actions (or at least of saintly and heroic actions) 
that they are 


susceptible of moral praise, we commit ourselves to 
saying that what leads to the performance of those 
actions is part of the equipment of the morally good 
person which we should all try tobe . . . . in praising 
the actions we are praising what lies behind the actions, 
that is dispositions, or, more specifically, particular 
virtues.° 


It is clear from other things she says that Pybus 
thinks of virtues as settled character traits; and 
hence she can reasonably be interpreted as main- 
taining that judgments about the praiseworthiness 
of actions are disguised judgments about the praise- 
worthiness of their agents’ characters. If this is 
in fact what Pybus is claiming, then I think she is 


correct in one important respect anc mistaken in 
another. She is correct in suggesting that judgments 
of praiseworthiness are not really cction assess- 
ments at all; but she is mistaken in mzintaining that 
such judgments are necessarily (or even typically) 
about virtues understood as characte- traits. 

Both judgments of blameworthiness and of praise- 
worthiness are assessments of persons as agents. 
And whether people are blamewortiy or praise- 
worthy for their actions depends on such things as 
the quality of the motives with which they act 
(regardless of whether these motives reflect settled 
character traits), and on their beliefs atout the moral- 
ity of their actions. Thus, for example, if we know of 
someone that he acts in the convictiom that what he 
does is morally right, then even if his action is wrong, 
we have some reason to believe that he is not blame- 
worthy for acting. Similarly, if we know that a per- 
son acts while believing his action to be wrong, then 
we have a reason to conclude that he is not praise- 
worthy for what he does. Whether peoole are blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy for what they do doubtless 
depends on other factors as well. For example, if a 
person acts in the mistaken belief that what he does 
is right, then the reasons for his mistake are relevant 
to whether he is praiseworthy or blameworthy for 
acting. The point is that, although bcth judgments 
of blameworthiness and of praiseworthiness depend 
for their truth on propositions about certain mental 
States of agents, these propositions need imply 
nothing about the agents’ characters. 

Given that praiseworthiness is a feature of persons 
while moral value is a feature of actions, we cannot 
rely on the idea that “praiseworthy” is. interchange- 
able with “morally valuable” in standerd definitions 
of supererogation as a means of explaining how 
the latter is related to praiseworthiness. We must 
therefore find another way in which to explain this 
relation.’ 

A useful way in which to approach this task is 
implicit in claims made by Gregory Trianosky in 
a paper aimed at shedding light on the nature of 
supererogation primarily by examining its relation 
to certain negative moral assessments. However, 
Trianosky does draw a number of distinctions which 
are applicable to-positive moral assessments, and 
which can be extremely useful when attempting to 
explain the nature of supererogation. Tae distinctions 
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to which I refer are among kinds of person assess- 
ments, and are explained by Trianosky in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


There are at least two types of negative moral judgments 
that take persons as their objects: negative deontic 
judgments of the person and negative aretaicjudgments 
.... The former logically presuppose judgments 
about the wrongness of some particular act of the 
agent’s. Judgments a blameworthiness are paradigm 
examples... . i 

Negative aretaic judgments of the person presuppose 
a judgment about the viciousness of some conative or 
affective state of the agent’s. They are of two kinds: 
those which presuppose judgments about the vicious- 
ness of standing traits or dispositions, and those which 
presuppose judgments about the viciousness of occur- 
rent motives or states." 


He goes on to say that his primary interest is in 
aretaic judgments of the latter kind, and in how they 
are related to judgments of supererogation. 

I think that Trianosky is dead right in pointing 
out that person assessments are of significantly dif- 
ferent kinds, and also in underscoring the importance 
of these differences for discussions of supererog- 
ation. I think that he is right too in suggesting 
(contra Pybus) that aretaic person assessments 
based on propositions about occurrent motives or 
states are more directly related to supererogation 
than are aretaic assessments based on propositions 
regarding settled character traits. It seems to me, 
however, that aretaic person assessments of the for- 
mer sort are related to supererogation as Trianosky 
conceives of it only by virtue of their connections 
with person assessments that are deontic in his sense. 
In this regard, we should note that Trianosky’s cate- 
gories of deontic and aretaic person assessments 
overlap. For example, judging that someone is 
blameworthy for acting presupposes not only that 
his action is wrong but also (as was pointed out 
earlier) that certain of the mental states associated 
with his action are defective. 

If judgments of blameworthiness are deontic in 
Trianosky’s sense, then so presumably are judgments 
of praiseworthiness. But if judgments of praise- 
worthiness are deontic, then they presuppose action 
assessments——the positive analogs of those claimed 
by Trianosky to be presupposed by judgments of 
blameworthiness. Now, plausible candidates for 


the negative action assessments associated with 
judgments of blameworthiness are easy to produce: 
Trianosky maintains that they are about moral 
wrongness, but all judgments concerned with moral 
prohibitions will evidently do as well. But what are 
the positive analogs of these latter assessments—the 
positive action assessments that must be presup- 
posed by judgments of praiseworthiness if the latter 
are deontic in Trianosky’s sense? 

At least two different answers to this question 
come to mind. On the one hand, we might identify 
the act assessments in question with propositions to 
the effect that particular actions are morally required, 
in which case we would be implying that people can 
be praiseworthy for acting only if what they do is 
required of them. This last conclusion will be ex- 
amined at greater length in the next section (where 
it will be referred to as the “pervasive requirements 
thesis”), and for now we can simply note that it is by 
no means obviously true. For example, people may 
well be praiseworthy for performing beneficent 
actions which are in no way required of them— 
either because beneficence is not a requirement 
of morality, or because it is only “imperfectly” 
required, so that (at least ceteris paribus) individual 
beneficent acts are not required.’ 

If we deny that praiseworthy actions must be 
required, then we may find it natural to reintroduce 
the supererogationist’s idea of moral value as a 
property which actions can possess without being 
required, and to identify the act assessments pre- 
supposed by judgments of praiseworthiness with 
propositions attributing moral value to particular 
actions. On this view, the relation between “x is 
praiseworthy for doing y” and “y has moral value” 
would parallel that between “x is blameworthy for 
doing y” and “y is morally prohibited.” Let us sup- 
pose now that this interpretation of praiseworthiness 
is correct—that is, that praiseworthiness is deontic, 
and that the positive moral assessments presupposed 
by judgments of praiseworthiness are judgments 
attributing moral value to particular actions. Let 
us also adopt the (presumably uncontroversial) 
assumption that people cannot be praiseworthy for 
performing morally prohibited acts. If we now iden- 
tify supererogatory actions with actions that are 
morally valuable but neither required nor pro- 
hibited, then propositions about supererogation can 
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be viewed as comprising a subset of the act assess- 
ments presupposed by judgments of praiseworthiness. 
In other words: if x is praiseworthy for doing y, the y 
is morally valuable and not prohibited; if y is morally 
valuable, is not prohibited, and is not required, then 
(and only then) y is supererogatory. Let us refer to 
this formulation of the supererogationist position 
(which includes both a standard definition and an 
explanation of how supererogation is related to 
praiseworthiness) as “act supererogationism.” 

Although act supererogationism can plausibly be 
thought of as underlying many of the claims made 
by supererogationists, the position also contains a 
serious difficulty. I will presently suggest an alter- 
native version of supererogationism, but first let 
me explain what I think is wrong with the act 
supererogationist view. 

According to act supererogationism, judgments 
of praiseworthiness are related to propositions about 
supererogation in much the same way that judg- 
ments of blameworthiness are related to propositions 
concerning moral prohibitions. In particular, just 
as people can perform morally prohibited actions 
without being blameworthy for what they do, so 
people can also perform supererogatory actions 
without being praiseworthy for doing so. And this 
feature of act supererogationism conflicts with the 
idea that supererogation and praiseworthiness are 
necessarily connected. Given that actions cannot 
be supererogatory without their agents’ being 
praiseworthy for performing them, it follows that 
act supererogationism must be rejected. 

Even if act supererogationism is unacceptable, 
however, we can easily formulate an alternative 
version of supererogationism according to which 
supererogation and praiseworthiness are necessarily 
related. We can do so by retaining the idea that judg- 
ments of praiseworthiness presuppose propositions 
attributing moral value to actions, and then identi- 
fying supererogatory actions with those morally 
valuable (and unrequired) actions for the perform- 
ance of which their agents are praiseworthy. In other 
words: y is supererogatory (for x) if and only if x is 
praiseworthy for doing y (from which it follows that 
y is morally valuable and not prohibited), and y is 
not required. Of course, on this version of supere- 
rogationism (call it “agent supererogationism’’) 
judgments of supererogation are not simply act 


assessments; and since the concept of moral value we 
have been discussing here is a prope-ty of actions, 
being supererogatory is no longer identifiable with 
being morally valuable but neither required nor pro- 
hibited. In certain significant respects, then, agent 
supererogationism represents a departure from the 
orthodox view as it has been articulated by philoso- 
phers since Urmson. However, agent supereroga- 
tionism does imply that an action is supererogatory 
(for its agent) only if it is morally vafuable but nei- 
ther required nor prohibited. It also makes explicit 
the necessary connection between supererogation 
and praiseworthiness. so clearly presupposed by 
supererogationists in constructing their paradigm 
cases. Hence agent supererogationism contains 
much of what has traditionally been regarded as 
essential to supererogationism. "° 

My formulation of agent supererogationism quite 
plainly depends on a certain account of praise- 
worthiness. If this account is correct, then the claims 
made and the questions raised about zhe concept of 
supererogation are translatable into claims and ques- 
tions about the nature of praiseworthiness. For sup- 
pose it is true that actions are praiseworthy only if 
morally valuable, and that they can have moral 
value without being required. Then the concept 
of moral value which lies at the heart of supere- 
rogationism—which supererogationists insist must 
be accommodated by moral theory—is a concept 
needed to explain what praiseworthiness is. 

Looked at in a certain way, the point I am making 
here is merely terminological—a suggestion re- 
garding how to recast discussions of supererogation 
in terms of references to praisewcrthiness. But 
this point can also be seen as part of an explan- 
ation of how supererogation and praiseworthiness 
are related. It may also give some pause to philos- 
ophers who are inclined to dismiss supererogation 
as so much excess conceptual baggage—an atti- 
tude unlikely to be taken towards the concept of 
praiseworthiness. 


II. MORAL REQUIREMENTS AND THEIR LIMITS 


In agent supererogationism, we have a character- 
istization of what supererogatory actions are which 
I believe is preferable to standard definitions. But 
are any actions in fact supererogatory in the agent 
supererogationist’s sense? 
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Although I know of no anti-supererogationist 
arguments that have been advanced with agent su- 
pererogationism explicitly in mind, certain argu- 
ments directed against more familiar versions of 
supererogationism would, if successful, discredit 
agent supererogationism as well. The arguments to 
which I refer are aimed at showing that actions can- 
not be morally significant in a positive way without 


being required of their agents. Given what has been ` 


said here about the relation between supererogation 
and praiseworthiness, the arguments in question 
can be seen as concluding that any actions which 
people are praiseworthy for performing are actions 
which they are required to perform—which im- 
plies that no actions are supererogatory in the agent 
supererogationist’s sense. I expressed some scepti- 
cism regarding this conclusion in the preceding 
section (where I dubbed it the “pervasive require- 
ments thesis”), and I propose now to examine it more 
closely, beginning with a look at some arguments 
that might be offered in its support. 
According to Joseph Raz, 


If doing a supererogatory act is praiseworthy there 
must be reasons for doing it, and the reasons must 
outweigh any conflicting reasons for not doing it. But 
if there are conclusive reasons for performing the act 
then not to perform it is to act against the balance of 
reasons. If reason requires that the act be done then 
surely one ought to do it, and the “ought” is based 
on all the reasons which apply to the case; it is a 
conclusive ought. But this entails that failing to per- 
form the act is failing to do what one ought (conclu- 
sively) to do, so why isn’t it blameworthy not to 
perform a supererogatory act?" 


The success of Raz‘s argument plainly depends 
on the acceptability of his claims about the concept 
of a reason for acting; and while he evidently as- 
sumes that this concept is clear and unproblematic, 
this is not in fact the case. Indeed, under one plaus- 
ible interpretation of what reasons for acting are 
(an interpretation which Raz himself would pre- 
sumably reject, I might add”), the sort of argument 
Raz advances would be question-begging. Thus, 
suppose we explain the proposition that there is a 
reason for x to do y in terms of the proposition that 
x’s doing y has some feature in virtue of which 
actions are morally required—that x’s doing y has 
a “right-making” feature. Then to claim that there 


must be conclusive reasons for performing praise- 
worthy actions just is to claim that praiseworthy 
actions are required, and therefore cannot be part 
of an argument in support of the latter proposition. 
Let me reemphasize that I am not accusing Raz of 
arguing fallaciously. My point is that, without some 
explanation on his part of the notion of a reason 
for acting, the question of whether his argument 
succeeds remains wide open. 

A rather different argument in support of the 
proposition that all praiseworthy actions are 
required proceeds along the following lines: 

Together with certain “basic requirements” (that 
of promise-keeping, of refraining from harming 
others, and so on), morality also contains the 
requirement that all of us be the best persons we 
can be. We increase our moral quality as persons 
by emulating people who lead lives that are particu- 
larly good from a moral standpoint—people whom 
supererogationists are fond of labeling “saints” or 
“heroes.” And the emulative actions by the perfor- 
mance of which we do improve ourselves as per- 
sons, are precisely the actions we deserve praise 
for performing. Hence, if a person is praiseworthy 
for performing some action, then he is required to 
perform that action. 

Although this exact argument has probably never 
before seen the light of day, its major components 
—particularly the principle that we are all required 
to live the morally best lives of which we are capable 
—can be found scattered prominently throughout 
the literature of supererogation. I have attempted 
to put these components together in a manner which 
fairly represents a line of reasoning advanced by 
certain philosophers; but since I am less than com- 
pletely confident of having succeeded, I will offer 
no criticisms of the argument I have constructed. 
Instead, let me simply express scepticism regarding 
the possibility of developing a coherent moral theory 
which contains not only requirements to keep one’s 
commitments, to refrain from maleficence, and so 
on, but also further requirement concerning the 
extent to which people must fulfill “basic” require- 
ments. I am sceptical regarding whether such a 
theory can be developed largely because I doubt 
the possibility of satisfactorily explaining how the 
two sorts of requirements are related to each other, 
and how requirements of each kind function in 
moral reasoning and decision-making.” 
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Having examined and expressed some doubts 
about the quality of two arguments in favor of the 
pervasive requirements thesis, I should now like to 
offer an argument against this thesis. The following 
remarks by Urmson will serve as a useful point of 
departure for presenting the argument I have in mind: 


It should be noted that heroic and saintly actions are not 
the sole, but merely conspicuous, cases of actions that 
exceed the basic demands of duty; there can be cases of 
disinterested kindness and generosity, for example, 
that are clearly more than basic duty requires and yet 
hardly ask for the high titles, “saintly” and “heroic.” 
... When I here draw attention to the heroic and 
saintly deed, I do so merely in order to have conspicu- 
ous cases of a whole realm of actions that lie outside 
the trichotomy I have criticized and therefore, as I 
believe, outside the purview of most ethical theories.* 


Although Urmson makes no mention of praise- 
worthiness, I think we can put his point in this way: 
as well as having no room for saintly and heroic acts, 
moral theories according to which all praiseworthy 
actions are required—that is, theories which accept 
the pervasive requirements thesis—are also in- 
capable of accounting adequately for the moral 
status of certain relatively mundane types of actions. 
Let me now explain why I think that, by focusing 
on these latter actions, we can more easily see dif- 
ficulties with the pervasive requirements thesis than 
we can by restricting our attention to the saintly and 
the heroic—as is so commonly done in discussions 
of supererogation. 

First of all, we should note that, although saintly 
and heroic actions are typically lumped together with 
beneficent acts, they are invariably described in ways 
which suggest that they are not beneficent. This 
point is illustrated by Urmson’s examples of “the 
unmarried daughter [who] does the saintly deed by 
staying at home to tend her ailing and widowed 
father,” and of “the terrified doctor [who] heroically 
stays by his patients in a plague-ridden city.” 
These are not cases in which benefits are bestowed; 
rather, they are cases in which harms are pre- 
vented (suffering is alleviated, assistance is ren- 
dered, and so on). And the morality of preventing 
harm is arguably very different from the morality of 
beneficence.'* In particular, while it seems reason- 
able to regard beneficence as at most imperfectly 


obligatory (so that particular acts of beneficence are 
not required), preventing harm to o-hers is more 
plausibly viewed as perfectly obligabry. 

I think there can be no question tka, as “saintly” 
and “heroic” are commonly explained in the litera- 
ture, they apply to actions which involve preventing 
harm to others’—actions which can reasonably be 
interpreted as required of their agents Hence, even 
if saintly and heroic acts are praiseworthy, they 
are very poor vehicles by which to show that some 
praiseworthy actions are not requirec. 

I suggest that, if we are looking for counterexam- 
ples to the pervasive requirements thesis, we should 
focus not on saintly and heroic actions. but rather on 
what I will call “little benefactions.” As I am thinking 
of them here, little benefactions are acts of pure 
beneficence but are not necessarily benevolent; and 
hence they should neither be assimilated to preven- 
tions of harm nor assumed to be performed with any 
particular motives. The acts I have in mind are little 
benefactions in two related respects: their resulting 
benefits are minor, and they are not performed in 
place of morally more significant act-ons (in place 
of actions which do involve preventmg harm, for 
example). Little benefactions are typically neither 
saintly or heroic; they may not even te “above and 
beyond the call of duty” in any clear sense. But if 
performed in a spirit of self-sacrifice and altruism, 
then their agents are praiseworthy fo: acting. 

Here is an examples of a little berefaction: 


When you were a teen-ager, you spent much of your 
time constructing rather nice wooden scale models of 
antique cars. Over the years and for various reasons 
your collection of models has dwindles until now you 
have only one left. This model is greatly admired by a 
young neighbor of yours, who spends hcurs gazing at it 
when she visits your home. Despite the enormous senti- 
mental value which the model has for yau, you give it 
to your neighbor—and thereby make her very happy." 


If you give the model away with appropriately altru- 
istic motives and beliefs, then you are certainly 
praiseworthy for doing so—from which we can con- 
clude (given the pervasive requirements thesis) that: 
your giving the model away is morelly required. 
But is this conclusion correct? 

I think we must say that it is not. Even if benefi- 
cence is obligatory, it is at most imperfectly so. And 
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(as was noted earlier) imperfect obligations are nor- 
mally interpreted so that the particular actions 
which help fulfill them are not themselves obliga- 
tory. Hence, even if your particular act of benefi- 
cence does count towards fulfilling an imperfect 
obligation, we can safely assume that it is not re- 
quired; and if your action is indeed praiseworthy 
but unrequired, then we must reject the pervasive 
requirements thesis. 

Ican imagine someone trying to rescue the perva- 
sive requirements thesis by claiming that little bene- 
factions like yours are actually prohibited (and there- 
fore not praiseworthy), since people who perform 
them are required to utilize their time and resources 
differently. This claim can be interpreted in two dif- 
ferent ways, however. Put in terms of our example, 
it can mean (a) that you are required to perform some 
particular action in place of giving the car model 
away; or (b) that you are required to rearrange your 
life so that it is filled with acts of preventing harm, 
alleviating suffering, and so on, and has no room for 
little benefactions like the one you perform. 

However, assuming that your action takes no time 
at all, and assuming too that your car model has 
little resale value, then there is no morally preferable 
alternative which you could have chosen in its place 
(no act of preventing harm to others, for example), 
and hence (a) must be rejected. And even if you are 
morally required to rearrange your life so that, say, 
it more closely approximates Mother Theresa’s, 
this would not in itself change the moral status of 
your little benefaction. The fact that your life style 
falls far short of what is morally ideal does not imply 
that everything you do is morally prohibited. More- 
over, even if you do change your mode of living— 
even if you devote your life to preventing others 
from being harmed—there will always be room 
for little benefactions of the sort described above 
(whether or not they involve bestowals of material 
benefits), and their moral status will be no different 
from that of the little benefactions you perform 
within the context of your present way of living. In 
other words, (b) cannot be used to undermine the 
idea that your giving the car model away is praise- 
worthy even though not required. 

I think we now have good grounds on which to 
reject thé pervasive requirements thesis and, with it, 
an important argument against supererogationism. 


But we have done more than simply undermine a cer- 
tain anti-supererogationist argument: we have also 
laid the groundwork for a counterargument. In ex- 
plaining what I have in mind by saying this, I will 
continue to assume that judgments of praiseworthi- 
ness are deontic, and also that supererogation should 
be given the agent supererogationist interpretation. 

According to this latter view, x is supererogatory 
for y (the person performing x) if and only if x is not 
required and y is praiseworthy for performing x.. 
And given the nature of praiseworthiness, y is praise- 
worthy for performing x only if x has moral value 
and is not prohibited. Some little benefactions are 
neither required nor prohibited, but are praiseworthy 
if performed with appropriate motives and beliefs. 
Hence, some little benefactions are morally valu- 
able (presumably, by virtue of being beneficent) 
even though they are unrequired. Under certain con- 
ditions, then, little benefactions are supererogatory 
for their agents; and assuming these conditions are 
sometimes satisfied, people who perform little bene- 
factions sometimes act supererogatorily. Hence, if 
we think of moral theories as having to accommo- 
date all the moral features which actions can pos- 
sess, then supererogationists are correct in criti- 
cizing theories according to which the moral status 
of actions is entirely a matter of whether they are 
required or prohibited. 

I do not mean to suggest, of course, that only 
little benefactions can be supererogatory. Actions 
of sorts more traditionally focused on by 
supererogationists—saintly or heroic actions, or 
those which are beyond the call of duty—may also 
be supererogatory under certain conditions. I think 
that the primary problem facing anyone wishing to 
determine whether actions of these other kinds are 
indeed supererogatory, is that of determining the 
scope of certain substantive moral requirements. It 
seems to me that this is particularly true of the 
requirement to prevent harm (to alleviate the suf- 
fering of others, to help those in distress, and so 
on)—which is the one most likely to cause difficulty 
when considering whether actions can be beyond 
the requirements of morality. For while it seems 
reasonably clear that we are morally required to 
prevent others from being seriously harmed when 
we can do so easily and conveniently, it is not at 
all clear that we are required to prevent harm to 
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others when we can do so only by, say, suffering 
comparable harm ourselves. In a similar vein, we 
might agree that morality requires most of us to do 
more than we are presently doing to alleviate suf- 
fering around the world; but we might well question 
whether we are required to arrange our lives so 
. that they closely approximate Mother Theresa’s. 
Perhaps these issues can be satisfactorily 
resolved by interpreting the requirements in ques- 
tion as overridable—and as normally overridden in 
the problem areas just mentioned. However, in 
order for this sort of maneuver to succeed, a great 
deal more must be said about the kinds of consid- 
erations which are capable of overriding require- 
ments to’ prevent harm, to alleviate suffering, and 
so on. Moreover, I must admit to being sceptical 
regarding the possibility of appealing to overriding 
considerations (whether moral or non-moral) as a 
means of explaining the moral dimensions of par- 
ticular cases in which people are not required to 
sacrifice their lives for others, or are not required 
to give all they own to the poor, and so on. I 
suspect that the problem facing anyone wishing to 
explain such cases is not that of determining the 
kinds of conditions under which certain overridable 
moral requirements are overridden, but is rather 
that of determining exactly what those overridden, 
but is rather that of determining exactly what those 
overridable requirements are. If I am right, then 
the question of whether actions can be supereroga- 
tory in virtue of being saintly or heroic or otherwise 
beyond the requirements of morality, is in large 
measure a question about the contents of certain 
moral principles.'* 


Western University 


This latter question is of considerable importance 
for normative ethics. But if what I kave said here ` 
about little benefactions is correct, then it need not 
be answered in order to resolve the major philo- 
sophical issues associated with supererogationism. 
Indeed, as was indicated above, I th:nk it is a bad 
idea to become preoccupied with saintly and heroic 
actions when discussing supererogaticn. In addition 
to the reasons already given for avoiding this pre- 
occupation, let me also suggest that focusing on the 
saintly and the heroic is likely to foster two erroneous 
views regarding the role of supererogation in moral 
theory and practical morality... 

One of these views is that, if any actions are 
supererogatory, they are extraordinary and unlikely ~ 
to be performed by very many peopl= during their 
lifetimes. The other view is that supeverogation has 
no place in moral theory if it turns out that people 
are required to prevent harm to others, alleviate 
their suffering, and so on, even when doing so is 
very costly to themselves. The first cf these views 
is mistaken because occasions for performing little 
benefactions—and for doing so altruistically—are 
at least as commion as are occasions for performing 
required actions. And the second view is mistaken 
for this reason: even if people are required to act 
as saints and heroes do, they are not required to 
perform little benefactions: yet if they act with the 
right motives and beliefs, then their little benefac- 
tions are praiseworthy and therefore morally valu- 
able. Hence, regardless of whether saintly or heroic 
actions are beyond the requirements of morality 
(as opposed to not being required at all), the concept 
of supererogation must still be taken seriously by 
moral theory.” 
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1. A notable exception to this rule is David Heyd, who devotes an entire chapter of his important book on supererogation to defining 
what supererogation is. (David Heyd, Supererogation (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982], Ch. 6.) I certainly would not 
suggest that my examination of the nature of supererogation is any more careful or thorough than Heyd’s, but my fecus is somewhat 
different from his. For example, I look more closely than he does at the relation between supererogation and pralseworthiness, 

2. H. A. Prichard, Moral Obligation (Oxford: The Claredon Press, 1949), p. 18. 


3. See in particular, J. O. Urmson, “Saints and Heroes.” in A. I. Melden (ed.), Essays in Moral Philosophy (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1958), pp. 204-205; John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1971), 


p. 117; 
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Joel Feinberg, “Supererogation and Rules,” in Joel Feinberg, Doing and Deserving (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970), 
p. 13; Roderick Chisholm, “Supererogation and Offence: A Conceptual Scheme for Ethics,” Ratio, vol. 5 (1963), pp. 10-11; Thomas 
Nagel, The View From Nowhere (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), p. 203. 

I will be assuming here that if supererogation is a feature of actions, then it is feature of particular actions, and not of general action 
types. This interpretation corresponds to most definitions of supererogation, even though the discussions surrounding these definitions 
sometimes suggest that general action types can be supererogatory. Heyd’s definition and discussion illustrate this situation in a par- 
ticularly clear way. He claims on the one hand that action types can be supererogatory (Heyd, p. 122), but his definition is of supere- 
rogatory acts—not of supererogatory action types (Heyd, p. 115). Although I will not argue the point here, I think there are good rea- 
sons for doubting that general action types can be supererogatory. The reasons to which I refer concern in part the difficulty involved 
in packing into any philosophically interesting action type, criteria which are relevant borh to whether actions are morally required 
and to whether they are morally valuable. 


4, Not all definitions of supererogation refer explicitly to moral value, but without such references it is hard to see why, even if some 
acts are supererogatory, moral theories would need to account for them. 


5. Among philosophers who refer to praiseworthiness in characterizing supererogatory acts (or at least acts that are saintly or heroic 
or beyond duty) are Feinberg (in “Supererogation and Rules,” p. 12); Elizabeth Pybus (in “Saints and Heroes,” Philosophy, vol. 57 
(1982), p. 193); Susan Wolf (in “Moral Saints,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 79 (1982), p. 438n.); and Joseph Raz (in “Permis- 
sions and Supererogation,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 12 (1975), p. 164). 

Marcia Baron characterizes supererogation in terms of praiseworthiness, but then denies that acting supererogatorily is associated 
in any way with acting with certain motives. (See “Kantian Ethics and Supererogation,” The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 84 (1987), 
p- 239 and p. 241, n. 12.) For reasons given in the text of this paper, I find the view of praiseworthiness implicit in Baron’s remarks 
highly dubious. 

David Heyd explicitly denies that RPEN TEN acts are praiseworthy, but his denial seems to rest on a confusion between, on the 
one hand, the conditions under which people are in fact praised, and, on the other hand, the conditions under which people deserve 
praise (Heyd, p. 139). Heyd does claim that supererogatory actions are meritorious, and that “meritorious” implicitly refers to persons, 
but it is unclear whether he regards this latter expression as person. svaruative, 1 In any case, I think itis fair to say that Heyd’s views on 
these matters need further explanation. 


6. Pybus, pp. 196-97. 


7. In the discussion which follows, I will occasionally refer to the praiseworthiness of actions, but such references should be inter- 
preted as convenient abbreviations for propositions about the praiseworthiness of individuals for acting in certain ways. 

8. Gregory Trianosky, “Supererogation, Wrongdoing, and Vice,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 83 (1986), p. 29. 

9. For discussions of imperfect obligation which follow this line of thinking, see John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, Ch. 5; Chisholm, 
p. 4; Heyd, pp. 121-22; Michael Stocker, “Supererogation and Duties,” in Nicholas Rescher (ed.), Studies in Moral Philosophy 


(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 56- 57; Lorenne Burchill, “In Defense of Saints and Heroes,” Philosophy, vol. 40 
(1965), p. 153; Mary Forrester, “Some Remarks on Obligation, Permission, and Supererogation,” Ethics, vol. 85 (1975), p. 225. 


10. Certain other interpretations of supererogation are less clearly compatible with orthodox supererogationism. According to 
Marcia Baron, for example, supererogatory actions are simply ways in which people fulfill their imperfect obligations. (Baron, 
p. 257). Given Baron’s view of imperfect obligations, and given that praiseworthiness is a deontic feature of agents, it evidently 
follows that actions which help fulfill imperfect obligations are praiseworthy, and hence morally valuable. If therefore we interpret 
supererogatory actions as actions which help discharge imperfect obligations (in Baron's sense) and which are not (perfectly) 
required, then we would have a version of supererogationism that supererogationists are likely to find acceptable. However, if 
we understand imperfect obligations in the conventional way, then we have no basis on which to regard actions which help satisfy 
them as possessing the special kind of moral value claimed by supererogationists to be possessed by supererogatory actions. 
Hence, if we were to maintain that supererogatory actions are nothing more than ways in which people satisfy their imperfect 
obligations as the latter are conventionally interpreted, then our view would be very much at odds with orthodox supererogationism. 
However, there are good reasons for rejecting such unorthodox interpretations of the supererogatory. In this connection, see 
Chisholm, p. 4, Heyd, pp. 121-22, and Stocker, pp. 56-57. 

Il. Raz, p. 164. 


12. In a more extensive discussion of the notion of a reason for acting, Raz seems to treat it as primitive. (Joseph Raz, “Reasons 
for Action, Decisions, and Norms,” in Joseph Raz [ed.] Practical Reasoning [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978], pp. 128-43.) 
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13. For some discussion of the idea that people are required to live the best lives of which they are capable, sez Pybus passim, 
and also Christopher New, “Saints, Heroes, and Utilitarians,” Philosophy, vol. 49 (1974), pp. 183f. 

14. Urmson, p. 205. 

15. Urmson, p. 200. 

16. For a particularly good discussion of this difference, see Joel Feinberg, Harm to Others (New York: Oxforé University Press, 
1984), Ch. 4. I think, however, that Feinberg is mistaken in claiming that beneficence differs from preventing harm in that the 
latter is related to rights in a way that the former is not. 

17. I suspect that some readers will find this example rather corny, and perhaps it is. But this is just becuse of what little 
benefactions are: they just are the sorts of actions one would expect Robert Young to perform in episodes of “Father Knows 
Best.” Why we are inclined to regard cases like that of the car model as corny is probably a matter too complicated to be taken 
up here; and, corny or not, such examples do serve my present purposes. , 

18. According to Rawls, we have a “natural duty” to help people in distress, but we are “exempted” from this duty in cases 
“where the cost to ourselves [of rendering assistance] is considerable.” (Rawls, p. 117.) Rawls’ discussion of how exemptions 
are supposed to work is very sketchy, however, and the idea that duties have exemptions is therefore difficult to assess. For a 
suggestion very different from Rawls’ regarding how to solve the problem raised in the text, see Peter Singer, “Famine, Affluence, 
and Morality,” Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 1 (1972), pp. 229-43. 

19. I am very grateful to Carol Simon and Mark Hinchliff for their many helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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DECEPTION AND REASONS TO BE MORAL 


Geoffrey Sayre-McCord 


There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 


—Merchant of Venice, Act III, Sc. 2, L. 81 


The key thing about acting is honesty, when you can 
fake that, you’re in. 


—Sam Goldwyn 


Once you give up integrity, the rest is a piece of cake. 


—J. R. Ewing 


HY should I be moral? Traditionally two sorts 
of people have been interested in this question: 
moral theorists and moral miscreants. One recurrent 
answer has haunted the moralists and bolstered the 
miscreants: “There is no (good) reason to be moral.” 
Glaucon presents the classic version of the prob- 
lem in the Republic. Suppose, he suggests, one 
were to possess the ring of Gyges-—a ring that 
makes the wearer invisible and guarantees impunity. 
Would one have any reason to honor commitments 
or to respect others’ belongings? Most people would 
say, Glaucon reports, that when there is no danger 
of reprisal, there is no reason to: be moral.' 
Within the framework set by Glaucon’s chal- 
lenge, two standard assumptions conspire to make a 
rational defense of morality exceptionally difficult. 
The first is that rationality consists solely in the 
maximization of expected utility, where utility is a 
relative and subjective measure of an individual’s 
preference satisfaction. The second is that an ade- 
quate defense of the rationality of morality must not 
rely on our all too contingent feelings of sympathy 
or benevolence. Behind this second assumption is 
the Kantian conviction that a rational morality must 
apply to us just in virtue of our rational nature and 
not in virtue of our affective proclivities. And, in 
any case, relying on affective bonds when defending 
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morality would subvert all attempts to convince the 
moral miscreants (who have no concern for others). 
Although I believe both assumptions ar> mistaken, in 
the discussion that follows I shall leave them largely 
unchallenged (except to the extent thet the conclu- 
sions of this paper constitute, I believe, part of the 
evidence to be marshalled against the conception 
of rationality contained in the first assumption). 

Plato responds to Glaucon by emphasizing the 
incredible value of ‘a well-ordered soul, and the 
disruptive effects immoral acts have on that order. 
According to'Plato, no matter what benefits one can 
expect from acting immorally, they wall never com- 
pensate for the loss of harmony within the soul.? 
The costs of being immoral, he argues, will always 
over-burden the advantages, even whez one’s trans- 
gressions go undetected by others. As a result, 
Plato insists, it is always in each person’s interest 
to be moral. 

Resisting the substantial and evideatly implaus- 
ible assumptions that Plato needs to support his argu- 
ment, one might maintain that Glaucoa’s challenge 
simply demands too much. All we really need is 
good reason for us—teal people without magic rings 
—to be moral. This, anyway, would be sufficient 
for practical purposes, because it would give us an 
answer to those miscreants we might actually run 
across. To meet the practical demand, all we need 
to show is that people, as they really are, stand to 
gain from being moral. This aim is less ambitious 
than Plato’s, in that it does not involve showing that 
being immoral is, in principle, irraticnal. Yet it is 
ambitious enough. For even if we limi: ourselves to 
real people with no extraordinary means, it seems - 
self-interest will never support anything other than 
a more careful deployment of self-irterested rea- 
soning. It seems egoism begets enlightened égoism, 
and nothing more. 

Importantly, as Aristotle emphasized, a person is 
moral only if her actions are manifesta-ions of some 
more or less settled—recognizably moral—character 
trait.? And having a moral character ir: the relevant: 
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sense is more than just having the disposition to 
behave in those ways which happen to be demanded 
by morality. People may have dispositions that give 
rise to moral behavior without being moral people. 
They might, for instance, be so carefully watched 
that temptation always gave way to fear of detection 
and punishment. We could certainly expect such 
people to behave morally; but they would be be- 
having morally by default, and not because they 
are moral.* What sets the moral apart from 
enlightened egoists is (at least in part) their willing- 
ness to act on considerations other than those of 
self-interest; unlike enlightened egoists, those who 
are moral constrain their pursuit of personal benefits 
on moral grounds. 

For this reason, one has not justified being moral 
simply by showing (if one could) that we have self- 
interested reasons for behaving in each instance as 
morality demands. To justify morality, it won’t do 
to show just that behaving morally usually, or even 
always, pays. Instead, we need to show that having 
the disposition to constrain one’s pursuit of self- 
interest in the name of morality pays.° That is, we 
must show that it pays to be a person who acts for 
moral, and not just self-interested, reasons. Only 
by concentrating on dispositions, rather than on 
behavior, are we able to capture the Aristotelian 
insight (embraced by Kant) that there is a difference 
between merely doing what one should and doing 
it the way one should—for its own sake and not 
for the advantages it may bring. 

Moreover, by attending to dispositions, rather 
than mere behavior or particular actions, we can 
hope to explain why it is rational to be the sort of 
person who performs those actions demanded by 
morality that do not themselves pay. And we might 
even be able to do more; we might be able to show 
that these non-maximizing actions are themselves 
rational to perform. Specifically, we might argue 
that these actions are rational because they result 
from a disposition that it is rational to possess. 
Relying on (what might be called) the “transitivity 
of rationality,” we might hold that the rationality 
of the disposition carries over to the manifestations 
of the disposition. 

Making this stronger argument has obvious 
advantages. Most significantly, without it the 
rational justification of being moral (even if we can 


provide one) would not explain the rationality of the 
non-maximizing actions a moral person would per- 
form. But making the argument requires modifying 
the maximizing conception of rationality. For the 
argument involves allowing the possibility that some 
non-maximizing actions (if they result from a dis- 


position it is rational to have) are rational. There is 


an obvious parallel here with rule utilitarianism. 
In the first place, the structure of the positions is 
analogous. Just as a rule utilitarian justifies particu- 
lar actions by appeal to rules and then justifies the 
rules by appeal to their contribution to over-all util- 
ity, so the stronger argument would have us justify 
particular actions by appeal to dispositions and then 
justify the dispositions by appeal to their contribution 
to the agent’s expected utility. In the second place, 
the problems the two positions face are analogous. 
Just as rule utilitarianism must explain why we 
should not justify the morality of actions by ap- 
pealing directly to over-all utility, the stronger argu- 
ment must explain why we should not justify the 
rationality of actions by appealing directly to the 
agent’s expected utility.‘ 

Regardless of whether the rationality of disposi- 
tions carries over in the appropriate way to the 
rationality of particular actions, an emphasis on dis- 
positions gives hope. It suggests there may yet be a 
rational defense for being the sort of person who 
does as she should, because she should, even when 
doing so involves sacrifice. No longer need we think 
that, in principle, self-interest can justify nothing 
other than enlightened self-interest—self-interest 
might actually justify adopting a moral character. 

Once the shift to dispositions is made, the ques- 
tion becomes: what grounds might one have for 
thinking self-interest itself recommends the dispo- 
sition to reason morally?’ And the problem of jus- 
tifying morality becomes one of providing a self- 
interested rationale not directly for behaving mor- 
ally but for being moral, for having the disposition 
to reason morally. 

Obviously, people may possess any of a variety 
of immoral dispositions, and even those disposed 
to reason and act morally may possess such a dis- - 
position to varying degrees. Some may have so 
strong a disposition that they would never do some- 
thing they thought immoral, while others may have 
a lower threshold. People will sometimes give in 
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to greed (reasoning morally but acting selfishly) or 
lethargy (by not reasoning morally at all); and the 
shakier their disposition, the more frequent we may 
expect their transgressions to be. Morality will find 
its rational defense (given our assumptions of what 
that entails) only if an argument grounded in self- 
interest'can be given for developing the disposition 
both to reason and to act, when appropriate, ina 
moral fashion. 

Needless to say, a rational defense of morality 
that appeals to contrived people in contrived situ- 
ations will not be much help. Even if we could show 
that someone ideally situated might have reasons 
for being moral, we would not be showing that real 
people have good reasons for being moral. Such 
defenses of morality do not meet the practical con- 
cern. What we need are good reasons for people, as 
they actually are, to be moral. Providing such rea- 
sons is a challenge both more pressing and more dif- 
ficult than one met by showing only that ideal people, 
in idealized situations, have reasons to be moral. 

With this in mind, imagine that we have the 
opportunity to choose between being an enlightened 
egoist and being a person with a settled disposition 


to be moral.* Imagine, that is, that we are in the 


position to choose what kind of people to be.’ With 
one hand, say, we might pull a lever that frees us 
of moral compunction and clears our minds of mor- 
ality; with the other, we might pull a lever that 
gives us the will to do what we believe morality 
demands. Supposing that, when we make this 
choice, all we are interested in is maximizing our 
own welfare, which lever should we choose? 
Initially, it may appear obvious that, from the 
point of view of self-interest, we should choose to 
be egoists—enlightened egoists, of course, who 
enjoy far-sightedness and self-control, but egoists 
nonetheless. As Hume’s sensible knave argues, 
“honesty is the best policy, may be a good general 
rule, but is liable to many exceptions; and 
he . . . conducts himself with most wisdom, who 
observes the general rule, and takes advantage of 
all the exceptions.”'° To choose otherwise would 
' be to prevent ourselves from taking advantage of 
opportunities as they arise. Our scruples might get 
in the way. And this is a worry since it is quite 
clear that sometimes behaving morally proves a 
heavy burden. Indeed, it is this fact that makes the 


rational justification of morality so difficult. Seem- 
ingly, an enlightened egoist can expect to come out 
usually ahead of and never behind a moral person. 
Given the same opportunities, the two will behave 
identically except when ignoring moral constraints 
can be expected to pay. When the chance for profit- . 
able exploitation does arise an enlightened egoist 
will exploit and reasonably expect to benefit, a 
moral person will not. Thus, facing equal opportu- 
nities, an enlightened egoist may expect to prosper. 
Enlightened egoists, however, cannot expect 
equal opportunities. With changing fortunes and 
new-found opportunities, they re-examine their 
options always with an eye towards advancing their 
own interests. As a result, when opportunities arise 
enlightened egoists will break their commitments, 
and prove themselves unreliable companions. Real- 
izing this, those who are moral will frequently ex- 
clude the egoists from their community. “He. . . 
that breaketh his Covenant, and consequently de- 
clareth that he thinks he may with reason do so,” 
Hobbes argued, “cannot be received into any So- 
ciety, that unite themselves for Peace and Defence, 
but by the errour of them that receive him; nor when 
he is received, be retayned in it, without seeing the 
danger of their errour; which errours a man cannot 
reasonably reckon upon . . .”"' Enlightened ego- 
ists, it seems, may well be forced to forego many of 
the benefits of society because of their character. 
And, sacrificing the option of cooperation within 
society, they will find themselves opportunity poor. 
Egoism’s attraction apparently rests on ignoring the 
impact one’s character has on one’s opportunities. 
This suggests a simple argument for choosing to 
be moral. A person who is moral can expect to enjoy 
the benefits of cooperation when they arise. She will 
be able to cooperate with others who observe moral 
constraints to take advantage of opportunities which 
are unavailable to egoists no matter how enlightened. 
These benefits (so the argument goes) nay surely be 
expected to more than outweigh the burden of moral 
constraints. To quote from Ecclesiastes (4, 9), “Two 
are better than one . . . For if they fall, the one will 
lift up his fellow; but woe to him that -s alone when 
he falleth; for he hath not another to help him up.” 
Once the benefits of cooperation are taken into 
account, it seems that, in choosing on2’s character, 
self-interest itself recommends abandoning self- 
interested reasoning in favor of moral reasoning.” 
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This simple argument depends, unhappily, on the 
assumption that one’s character will reliably affect 
one’s opportunities for cooperation. Yet egoists will 
be excluded from cooperative ventures only if others 
are aware of their character. Anyone, including an 
. enlightened egoist, may enjoy the fruits of cooper- 
ation as long as others believe they are interacting 
with someone who is moral. Egoists who are mis- 
taken for being moral may take advantage both of 
cooperation and of promising exploitation strategies. 
We are back again, then, to self-interest recom- 
mending that one stick with enlightened egoism as 
long as one maintains the appearance of constraint. 

There is one easy way of avoiding this conclusion. 
A defense of being moral will be forthcoming if the 
argument is supplemented by the assumption that 
people have full knowledge of their cohort’s char- 
acters. Assuming the transparency of one’s char- 
acter to one’s peers would guarantee that one’s 
character affects which options are available. The 
transparency assumption would rule out, by fiat, 
the possibility of deception. Given this assumption, 
being moral would be reinstated as a real contender. 
As long as one is a transparent member of a society 
of transparent people, it would be a sure winner. 
Otherwise, if one is the lone transparent person (or 
one of a few) in a society of others not so transpar- 
ent, the choice between being an egoist and being 
moral will turn on whether the benefits one can ex- 
pect from cooperation out-weigh the risks one takes 
of being played for a sucker. Either way, the trans- 
parency assumption brings the choice of being moral 
back into the game. 

Transparency, however, is not just an innocuous 
idealizing assumption. If we are to have a reason to 
choose to be moral, the calculation of expected utility 
must be based on our expectations. This part of the 
argument depends crucially on accurate rather than 
idealized data. Unlike assumptions of full rationality 
and indifference to others’ welfare, which are intro- 
duced to ensure that the claims of morality depend 
neither on one’s own irrationality nor on one’s com- 
passion for others, the idealization of transparency 
simply renders the argument applicable to almost 
no one." 

Introducing the transparency assumption may 
generate a defense of being moral, then, but at the 
expense of robbing the argument of application. 


We are led, therefore, to ask for some assumption 
weaker than transparency—one that could allow us 
to show that we (and the miscreants with whom 
we deal) have self-interested grounds for choosing 
to be moral. 

To this end, we might (following David Gauthier) 
draw a distinction between those who are trans- 
parent and those who are either translucent or 
opaque, where the distinction is drawn in terms 
of a person’s chances of having her character cor- 
rectly identified by others. A person is trans- 
parent if and only if others can always determine 
her character. She is opaque if and only if others 
have merely an equal chance of correctly identi- 
fying her character. And she is translucent if and 
only if others have better than an equal chance of 
correctly identifying her character but cannot do 
so unfailingly. So defined, one’s relative transpar- 
ency, while a reflection of one’s self, is a reflection 
in the eyes of others; whether one’s character is 
correctly identified and how often, depends largely 
on the skill of the identifier. 

Unlike transparency, translucency appears to be a 
realistic assumption concerning the extent to which 
real people are able to identify each other’s char- 
acter; for the most part we can fairly reliably deter- 
mine the character of those with whom we interact. 
Moreover, if we make some reasonable assumptions 
concerning the relative benefits from being moral 
and from being self-interested, translucency pro- 
vides a connection between character and available 
opportunities that is sufficient to justify the choice 
of being moral. 

The structure of the choice we’re imagining shows 
up if we consider a two person interaction.'® Sup- 
pose that the two will act strictly in accordance with 
their own self-interest except 


(i) if both are disposed to be moral and recognize 
each other as such, in which case they will 
work together to yield cooperative outcomes 
(when appropriate), or 


(i) If one is a person who is disposed to reason 
morally and mistakes the other (an enlightened 
egoist who recognizes the first for what he is) 
as a moral person, in which case the first 
respects moral constraints while the second 
feigns to but takes advantage of promising 
exploitation strategies. 
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The difference between reasoning morally and 
reasoning with an eye solely to self-interest becomes 
practically important only when facing opportunities 
for interaction that proffer the following expected 
payoffs: 


successful exploitation—| 

moral cooperation—u” (less than 1) 
non-cooperation— u’ (less than u”) 
unsuccessful moral cooperation—0 (less than v’) 


Three probabilities are relevant to the calculation 
of one’s expected utility under these conditions: 


p=probability of correctly identifying another’s 
character 

q= probability another will correctly identify one’s 
character 

r = probability that one will be interacting with a 
person disposed to be moral.” 


As one disposed to be moral, one’s average ex- 
pected utility will be equal to one’s expected bene- 
fits from non-cooperative interactions, plus the ex- 
pected benefits from successful cooperation, minus 
the expected losses of-being played successfully for 
a sucker. Thus, a moral person’s average expected 
utility equals 


(A) u' + [rpq(u" — u')] — {0 — 1) (1 — palu’) 


As an enlightened egoist, one’s average expected 
utility is equal to one’s expected benefits from non- 
cooperative interactions, plus one’s expected bene- 
fits from successful exploitation. Thus, an en- 
lightened egoist’s average expected utility equals 


(B) u' + {frp — gl — u’)} 


(since [rp(1 — q)] is the probability that one is inter- 
acting with a moral person one can correctly iden- 
tify even while being misidentified oneself; and (1 
— u’) is the benefit one may expect from successful 
exploitation). 

Choosing to be a moral person will pay only if 
(A) is greater than (B). 

In order to give some flesh to the argument, 
suppose that when making the choice of one’s 
character, one can expect the average payoffs from 
(i) successful immoral strategies (that rely on dupli- 
city and exploitation), (ii) successful attempts at 
moral cooperation (that respect moral constraints), 


(iii) non-cooperation (that forsakes the benefits and 
risks of cooperation), and (iv) unsuccessful moral 
cooperation (where one attempts moral cooperation 
but suffers from being exploited), to fall along the 
following lines: 


successful exploitation—1 
successful moral cooperation—.65 
non-cooperation—.33 
unsuccessful moral cooperation—O 


The following table represents a sampling of the 
probability distributions that, taken row by row, 
give the choice of being moral an average expected 
utility equal to that of enlightened egoism: 


p q r 
7 7 75 
7 75 56 
7 8 46 
75 1 70 
75 75 50 
75 8 40 
8 8 33 


Given these average expected payoffs, for in- 
stance, a translucent person who has a probability of 
being correctly identified at least equal .7, and who 
finds herself in a community of (apparently) equally 
translucent people, should choose to te moral—as 
long as more than 75% of her companions appear to 
her to be moral as well. Taking the assumed payoffs, 
and a population-wide average probability of being 
correctly identified of .7, the 75% figure marks the 
break-even point for choosing to be moral: with 
these expected payoffs and probability estimates, 
being moral will have the same averege expected 
utility as being an enlightened egoist.:* Of course, 
the assumptions concerning expected payoffs and 
probabilities will be sufficient for a rational (i.e., 
self-interested) choice, even here, only if the prob- 
abilities are unrealistically taken to be fixed. If they 
are not fixed, calculations of self-interest will require 
information concerning the expected utility of at- 
tempting to alter the values for p, q, and r, and they 
will have to take account of the expected utility of 
deception, deception detection, and moral education. 

If the relevant thresholds are met, though, the 
choice of being moral will find support from calcu- 
lated self-interest. When the threshold values are not 
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met, of course, self-interest will still recommend 
enlightened egoism, either because one’s character 
will be so frequently misidentified, or because one 
is too likely to misidentify a companion, or because 
one is so likely to run across others who will willingly 
violate the constraints morality places on self-inter- 
est. Simply being a translucent person is not enough 
to justify the choice of a moral character. If others 
in one’s community are relatively opaque, or if a 
sufficient number are unvarnished egoists, then 
being moral would simply set one up as a sitting 
duck. The choice of a moral character is rational, 
then, only if one has reason to think one is a (suf- 
ficiently) translucent member of a community of 
(sufficiently) translucent moral people. 

So the question arises: Is the translucency as- 
sumption really weak enough to apply to almost 
everyone—even the moral miscreants we want so 
much to convert? Two attractive arguments, when 
taken together, suggest it is. First, resorting to ran- 
dom guessing will provide one with an even chance 
of correctly identifying the characters of one’s com- 
panions. So, one might argue, we are justified in 
assuming that everyone has at least an even chance 
of being correctly identified. Second, since opacity 
renders one a bad risk, those who are opaque will 
often be excluded from cooperative ventures regard- 
less of their true character. Thus, each person who is 
opaque will have reason to increase her translucency 
so as to be able to take advantage of opportunities 
closed to those who are opaque. 

These arguments work together because the first 
claims that when it comes to the probability of being 
correctly identified everyone will fall within the 
range limited at one end by opacity and at the other 
by transparency, while the second suggests that any- 
one who falls near the bottom of that range will have 
reason to move up the scale towards transparency. 
Together these arguments appear to support the 
view that everyone either will be, or will have rea- 
son to be, translucent. If the arguments succeed, 
then they will advance the defense of being moral 
without sacrificing its applicability to real people. 

The two arguments, however, ignore both the 
availability and the impact of deception. They leave 
out of account the all too large gap that may sep- 
arate what people are from what they seem to be. 
The first argument correctly points out that random 


guessing would result in an even chance of correctly 
identifying each of one’s companions. But there is 
no good reason to think people will always do as 
well as they would if they were to guess randomly. 
After all, people will resort to random guessing only 
when they lack what they consider to be reliable evi- 
dence concerning a person’s character. Yet decep- 
tive people will be careful to provide the requisite 
(though misleading) evidence for those with whom 
they interact. They will develop winning smiles, 
travel with a glowing reputation, and cultivate an 
honest manner. Sadly, this sort of magic is worked 
(without a ring of Gyges) all too frequently.’° Such 
people seem both translucent and trustworthy. When 
the deceptive have worked their magic, their com- 
panions will quite reasonably, given their infor- 
mation, misjudge character with regularity. The 
deceptive may very well become trans-opaque; 
successful deception may actually reduce the prob- 
ability of correct identification to far below what 
random guessing would allow. There might even be 
people, the mega-opaque (I'll call them), who are 
so successful in their deceptions that their probabil- 
ity of being correctly identified approaches zero. So 
much for the first argument. 

The second argument turns on the claim that 
opacity will prove to be a burden. There are some 
people who offer no clues as to their character. They 
are opaque to others because they have poker faces. 
And, as the argument emphasizes, having a poker 
face may well prove a real burden, since some peo- 
ple will hesitate to interact with those they think they 
cannot predict. So being opaque may severely limit 
one’s prospects for cooperation. If it does, then the 
opaque will have reason to change. But opacity need 
not be an easily detectable characteristic. One may 
be opaque (or even trans- or mega-opaque) while 
being the sort of person who inspires confidence. 
Such people will not be shunned by others. In fact, 
and unfortunately, those enlightened egoists who 
can increase their trans-opacity stand to gain signifi- 
cantly from doing so. The greater their trans-opacity, 
the more frequently they will be mistakenly em- 
braced by their fellows as moral. Trans-opaque 
egoists can expect to gain all the benefits of being 
constrained by morality without suffering its cum- 
bersome constraints. Moreover, they will so benefit 
even within a community of perfectly rational 
companions. 
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Certainly, for those who are already confirmed 
in their disposition to reason morally, as transpar- 
ency decreases—as long as others are aware of the 
decreases—opportunities for cooperation will di- 
minish. And, for the same people, increases in their 
own translucency will be occasioned by more oppor- 
tunities for cooperation, as well as greater risks of 
being played the fool. For people who are already 
moral, then, there may be reason to increase trans- 
lucency (as long as they are ina community of others 
who are moral). 

Yet not everyone benefits from becoming more 
translucent. Those who may choose both their char- 
acter and their appearance ought, on self-interested 
grounds, choose to be trans-opaque enlightened ego- 
ists. They will enjoy many of the benefits and none 
of the burdens of being constrained by morality 
(assuming it is cheaper to maintain trans-opacity 
than it is to forego exploitation strategies). For some, 
of course, the burden of keeping up appearances 
will not be worthwhile.” But for others the costs of 
the masquerade may well be more than offset by the 
opportunity to exploit others whenever the dictates 
of self-interest demand. 

Even so, one might object, the plausibility of 
trans-opacity itself depends on the assumption that 
acommunity will not raise the costs of trans-opacity 
so as to protect itself against deception. Since 
everyone benefits from having translucent and 
trustworthy compatriots, everyone has reason to 
increase the proportion of people in the population 
who are translucent and moral (as long as the 
benefits are not swallowed up by the corresponding 
costs of change). Especially in a community of 
fully rational agents, one might expect, trans- 
opacity will disappear as a viable option because 
the community will work to make the price of suc- 
cessful deception prohibitive. The society might 
introduce improved socialization procedures and 
no doubt there would even be a boom in detection 
device technology. At some point, it seems, the 
risks of being a concealed enlightened egoist might 
outweigh the benefits. 

The problem with this argument is that it assumes 
conditions which do not, and probably never will, 
hold; it assumes (implausibly) that we live in a 
community that will raise significantly the risks of 
deception, and it plays on considerations of what 


would happen in a community of fally rational 
agents (a community we surely don’t live in now). 
What it is prudent for us to do, though, does not 
depend on what would be prudent for us to do in 
imaginary situations. Other people’s limitations 
and weaknesses, not just their talents and strengths, 
are clearly relevant to our own calculations of pru- 
dence. Since people are, in fact, both _gnorant and 
irrational, an argument which must assume other- 
wise is not of practical interest (if one’s interest is 
guided by self-interest). Indeed, giver that people 
are all too susceptible to irrationality, there may 
even be good self-interested reason for the rational 
to encourage irrationality in others (at least within 
certain limits and concerning certain things).”! 
Suppose for the sake of the argument, however, 
that (when pursuing prudence) we shculd concern 
ourselves with what would be prudent for us were 
we to live in a society of fully rational: agents. Why 
should we think that, in such a society, deceit will 
be irrational? It may be, of course, that the chances 
of detection would become so great as to outweigh 
all benefits of deception. But this need not 
happen—even in a community of fully rational 
agents. At some point, detecting the immoral will 
likely end up costing more than the camage they 
cause. There is no reason to think that a point of 
diminishing returns will not be reached before 
deceit has been completely eradicated. If such a 
point is reached, the immoral who can remain unde- 
tected will have no reason to become moral. Even 
in a society of perfectly rational agents, then, it 
may pay to be immoral. Of course, whether it will 
pay for a particular person cannot be decided in 
the abstract. The rationality of being immoral 
depends, in idealized as well as in actual cir- 
cumstances, on one’s ability to deceive others. 
Yet when we are talking about real people, in 
actual situations, it is clear that sometimes the costs 
of deception may, for individuals, be more than 
balanced by expected benefits. Those who are able 
to conceal their character successfulfy (as many 
are) will often be better-off from the self-interested 
point of view if they become (or remain) immoral. 
Perhaps when we consider a community composed 
of perfectly rational people the liabilities of being. 
immoral become more palpable. But even for the 
perfectly rational living amongst their Jeers, being 
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immoral will be rational if deception is a viable 
option. So one cannot generate a wholesale condem- 
nation of immorality on grounds of irrationality (as 
long as one accepts the view that rationality is a mat- 
ter of maximizing expected satisfaction of one’s 
own preferences whatever they happen to be). 

Hobbes and Hume both maintained that being 
moral may sometimes be irrational. At least, they 
pointed out, a just person who falls in among rogues 
ought to act as a rogue (morality be damned, lest one 
live in hell). Justice, they said, must give way to self- 
preservation. As Hume argued, if “it should be a 
virtuous man’s fate to fall into the society of ruf- 
fians,” then “. . . he must consult the dictates of 
self-preservation alone, without concern for those 
who no longer merit his care and attention.”” 

Glaucon’s challenge, however, concerns not the 
just man who falls in among rogues, but the rogue 
favored with the company of the just. Under such cir- 
cumstances does the rogue have any self-interested 
reason to become moral? Our answer must be “No” 
as long as the rogue can (at reasonable cost) success- 
fully deceive her companions. And this means that 
the answer that haunts the moralists and bolsters the 
miscreants may be correct: there may be no self- 
interested reason, for some, to be moral. 

Yet if this answer haunts moralists, a second 
threatens permanent nightmares. Many have sug- 
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gested that morality is positively irrational. The 
moral, they have argued, are victims of an exploita- 
tive and onerous myth; paraphrasing Marx, they 
declare morality an opiate of the masses. Morality, 
they say, is but a tool in the hands of the powerful 
used to control the submissive. Better by far to 
shake off the chains of morality and live a life of 
enlightened egoism.” 

This is a nightmare from which we should not 
suffer. It is not true, unfortunately, that all rational 
agents, however constituted, have a self-interested 
reason to become moral. Nonetheless, rationality— 
even when very narrowly construed—permits and 
sometimes demands that we be, and not merely 
seem, moral. Many people, in fact, have sound self- 
interested grounds for abandoning egoism in favor 
of morality. Specifically, at least three sorts of 
people may have reason (self-interested reason) to 
choose to be really moral: (1) those who are per- 
manently translucent (if they are in a community of 
moral people); (2) those for whom deception comes 
at significant personal cost (say to their sense of 
integrity or pride); and, most importantly, (3) those 
who have the capacity to participate in a moral com- 
munity, and so have the ability to embrace as valu- 
able goals other than those fixed by self-interest. 
This last group is especially important, I think, 
because almost all human beings belong to it.” 
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NOTES 


1. Plato’s Republic, 358e-362c, G. M. A. Grube, (tr.) (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1974), pp. 31-34. 

2. Plato’s Republic, 444b-445b and 589e-590a, pp. 108 and 236. 

3. See Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, 1105a30, tr. by Terence Irwin (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1985), p. 40. 

4, In place of surveillance, people might just be conditioned in such a way that the mere contemplation of immoral actions brings 
them extreme pain. As long as the conditioning is successful, as long as even immoral thoughts are dreadfully painful, we might rea- 
sonably expect them to behave morally. Yet their upright behavior would still not reflect well on their character. See A Clockwork 
Orange, Anthony Burgess (New York: W. W. Norton, 1963), p. 126. 

5. This general approach is advocated by David Gauthier, in Morals By Agreement (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986); J. L. 
Mackie in Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (New York: Penguin Books, 1977), see especially pp. 115-20; by Edward McClennen in 
“Prisoner’s Dilemma and Resolute Choice” in Paradoxes of Rationality and Cooperation, Richmond Campbell and Lanning Sowden, 
eds., (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 1985), pp. 94-104; and by Gregory Kavka in “The Reconciliation Project” in 
Morality, Reason and Truth, David Copp and David Zimmerman, eds., (Totowa: Rowman & Allanheld, 1985), pp. 297-319. 
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6. There are serious difficulties lurking behind this assumption of the transitivity of rationality. Most significantly, the transitivity 
cannot plausibly hold in all cases, since at least in some situations.it seems one might actually be rational in making oneself irrational 
(a possibility that is ruled out by the transitivity assumption). So something has to be said about when the rationality of choosing a dis- 
position carries over to the actions the disposition leads to and when it doesn’t. For a discussion of the assumption see David Gauthier’s 
“Deterrence, Maximization, and Rationality,” in The Security Gamble, Douglas MacLean, ed., (Totowa: Rowman & Allanheld, 
1984), pp. 100-22; his “Responses to the Paradox of Deterrence,” in The Security Gamble, pp. 159-61; and David Lewis's “Devil’s 
Bargains and the Real World,” in The Security Gamble, pp. 141-54. See also Derek Parfit’s Reasons and Persons (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1984), pp. 18-23. 


7. Unless there are some such grounds, the best we could do is offer a rational justification of enlightened egoism; anc this would not 
be a justification of being moral. As Hume recognized, moreover, a preference for the well-being of others will not cf itself provide 
grounds for choosing to be moral in each particular case. Even the beneficent person, he pointed out, will find herself wishing “that 
with regard to [a] single act, the laws of justice were for a moment suspended in the universe.” A Treatise of Human Nature. L.A. 
Selby-Bigge, ed., (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978), p. 497. . 
8. Just exactly what it is to have the disposition to reason morally is of course controversial. Within reasonable limi:s, which exact 
account one embraces will not matter to the arguments that follow. A self-interested argument for being moral, though, will be plaus- 
ible only if being moral is compatible with pursuing self-interest in situations where it is known one’s companions arz irredeemably 
immoral. Being moral must allow room for rejecting the Golden Rule in favor of, what Kavka calls, the “Copper Rule” (roughly: do 
unto others as they do unto yy) See Gregory Kavka’s “Right Reason and Natural Law in Hobbes’s Ethics” The Monist, vol. 66 
(1983), pp. 120-33. 
- 9. I take this way of framing the problem straight from David Gauthier. See his Morals By POER op. cit., ard “Reason and 
Maximization.” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 4 (1975), pp. 411-33. Gauthier limits the choice to two options: one must 
choose between being a “straightforward maximizer” (an enlightened egoist) or being a “constrained maximizer” (who is prepared 
in certain circumstances “to base her actions on a joint strategy, without considering whether some individual stratezy would yield 
her greater expected utility” (Morals By Agreement, p. 167). But there is no good reason to limit the choice to these two dispositions; 
in fact, no disposition will find vindication except by winning out against all realistically possible dispositions one might adopt. This, 
of course, introduces a whole slew of complications. I won’t go into them here. 

10. Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, L. A. Selby-Bigge, ed., (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), pp. 282-83. 

11. Leviathan, Ch. 15 (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1968), p. 205. Hume offers a similar argument, noting that knavzs, despite “all 
their pretended cunning and abilities,” will be so wrapped in lies that “they can never extricate themselves, withou- a total loss of 
reputation, and the forfeiture of all future trust and confidence with mankind.” See Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, 
ibid., p. 283. And, as Philippa Foot argues, for an enlightened egoist, “even those who combine with him will know that on a change 
of fortune, or a shift of affection, he may turn to plunder them, and he must be as wary of their treachery as they are of his.” “Moral 
Beliefs” in Theories of Ethics, Philippa Foot, ed., (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 100. Whether these observations tell 
against egoism, or only recommend its careful deployment, depends on how one’s character figures in others’s willingness to 
cooperate. Hobbes seems sometimes to think egoists will inevitably suffer reduced opportunities and other times to think that 
enlightened egoists will recognize the costs of breaking covenants and so will refrain from breaking them. 

12. This argument is advanced by Gauthier in “Reason and Maximization,” op. cit., and in Morals By Agreemen., op. cit. 

13. The need for some such assumption is pointed out by Stephen Darwall in Impartial Reason (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1983), p. 197; and by Derek Parfit in Reasons and Persons, op. cit., p. 18. 

14. Whether these assumptions really accomplish all they are meant to is questionable. See Christopher Morris’ “The Relation 
Between Self-Interest and Justice in Contractarian Ethics,” Social Philosophy and Policy, vol. 5 (1988), pp. 119-153. 

15. Morals By Agreement, op. cit., p. 174. 

16. The argument offered here can be found in Morals By Agreement, op. cit., pp. 175-77. 

17. To avoid confusion, I should note that Gauthier defines the variables differently; he uses p to stand for the probaoility that con- 
strained maximizers (those who reason morally) will recognize each other and cooperate successfully; and he uses g-o stand for the 
probability that constrained maximizers will fail to identify, yet be identified by, straightforward maximizers whc exploit them. 
For our purposes, the difference doesn’t matter. 

18. Throughout the probabilities are the subjective probabilities of the agent in question. 

19. Think of used car salesmen. They suffer a horrendous general reputation but still manage to convince almost every customer 
that, this time, the customer is getting honest treatment and a fair deal on that rare used car too good to pass up. Or, tc'use a fictional 
but amusingly plausible example, think of Harry Flashman, the cheat, bully, scoundrel, and coward, with the reputetion of a hero. 
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See George MacDonald Fraser’s Flashman (New York: New American Library, 1984). Just. how often people carry out successful 
deceptions is, of course, impossible to tell.. That people do, though, is beyond question. For some disturbing research, see R. 
Christie and F. Geis’. Studies in Machiavellianism TANEN York: Academic Press, 1970} and A. Harrington’s i oa (New 
- York; Simon and Schuster, 1972). 
20. Gerald Postema suggests that, according to Hume, the costs of deception include cutting oneself off T others, and to do 
this “is to cut oneself off from oneself, for it is-only in the mirror of the souls of others that one finds one’s own identity.” Yet, 
as Postema points out, this cost of deceptior may be avoided by adopting a disposition to be selectively just- (say, to one’s family 
or social class). Then one could avoid having to deceive everyone and would thus avoid cutting oneself off from all others and 
so from oneself. Selective justice allows.all the benefits of community without the burdens of .uncircumscribed justice. See “Hume’s 
Reply to the Sensible Knave,” History of Philosophy Quarterly, vol. 5 (1988), pp. 23-40. History provides ample testimony to 
both the possibility and the benefits of such a selective disposition to be just. See Bernard Boxill’s “How Injustice Pays,” pilosa) 
and Public Affairs, vol. 9 (1980), pp. 359-71. . : ; ; 
21. As Mary Gibson argues, “in a competitive society it is, in general, in the interests 2 of ach person to'be as ‘aioe as possible 
but to have his or her competitors be as irrational as possible (within certain limits, of course).” “Rationality,” Philosophy and 
Public Affairs, vol. 6 (1977), pp. 193-225; see p. 218. í 
22. Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, op. cit., p. 187. See also A Treatise of Human Nature, op. cit., where Hume 
notes that I am likely to “be the cully of my integrity, if I alone shou’d impose on myself a severe restraint amidst the licentiousness 
of others,” p. 535. 
23, “Any one man,” Gauthier once argued, “will always do better if he is prudent.” “Morality and Advantage,” The Philosophical 
Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 460-75; see p. 469. 


24. Thanks are due to David Gauthier for the many conversations that prompted this paper, and to Neera Badhwar, David 
Braybrooke, Douglas Butler, Thomas Hill, Jr., Brad Hooker, Gerald Postema, Nicholas Rescher, Michael Resnik, Daniel Shapiro, 
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CHAOS, PREDICTION AND | 
LAPLACEAN DETERMINISM _ 


Mark A. Stone l iv se ae 


P the edenic days before the discovery of quantum 

“indeterminacy, it was a widespread view of the sci- 
entific community that the universe.was thoroughly 
deterministic, and that any event was in principle 
predictable. The only barrier to prediction was our 
lack of knowledge, either. due to a lack of observa- 
tional data, or due to a lack of knowledge of the 
relevant laws of nature. This view, which I shall 
call Scientific. Determinism, .is eloquently 
expressed by the French: mathematician Pierre- 
Simon de LaPlace: 


We ought to regard the present state of the universe 
as the effect of its antecedent state and as the cause 
of the state that is to follow. An intelligence knowing 

- all the forces acting in nature at a given instant, as 

- well as the momentary positions of all things in the 
universe, would be able to comprehend in one single 
formula the motions of the largest bodies as well as 
of the lightest atoms in the world, provided that its 
intellect were sufficiently powerful to subject all data 
to analysis; to it nothing would be uncertain, the future 
as well as the past would be present to its eyes.' 


Scientific Determinism, then, advocates two simple 
theses: 


(1) All deterministic systems are predictable. 
(2) All systems in nature are deterministic. 


From (1) and (2) it would follow that: 
(3) All systems in nature are predictable. 


We now know (2) to be an empirical hypothesis, 
one that quantum mechanics has shown to be false. 
Yet it is all too easy to slip from the belief that: 


(4) Because of quantum mechanics, (2) is false; 
to the belief that: 
(5) Only because of quantom mechanics is (2) false. 


Although few would readily admit it, (5) is an 


implicit belief of: many contemporary dhilosophers 
and scientists alike. My purpose here is to refute (5), 
the last, vestige of scientific déterminis-n: To do so, 
I will examine work ii a new area of scientific 
inquiry, called deterministic chaos, which indicates 
that not only (2) above, but also (1), is false. 

At the outset I want to make two distinctions that 
will aid the reader in following the discussion. First, 
the considerations raised here are incependent of 
problems arising from the indeterminacy inherent in 
quantum mechanics. Indeed we could assume that 
the “natural world” in this discussion is still the 
classical one of Newton or Einstein. Second, I am 
concerned with the sort of predictability that goes 
hand in hand with determinism. I call this absolute 
predictability, in contrast to other forms of predic- 
tion such as statistical predictability. While it is an 
interesting question how the limitations I propose 
for absolute predictability would affec: other forms 
of prediction, that topic is not addressed. 


I, DETERMINISM 


Premise (1) is often considered to bea definitional 
truth. Yet (1) by itself tells us nothing about why it 
is that all deterministic systems are supposedly pre- 
dictable. I begin with an examination of what the 
relationship between determinism an CHAPIN 
is traditionally taken to be: 

According to Scientific Déisesinika making a 
prediction involves applying measurements of the 
present state of a system to the mathernatical appa- 
ratus of the relevant scientific theory which gener- 
ates.a desired description of some future state of the 
system. I will call measurements of the present state 
of the system input, I will.call the mathematical 
apparatus an algorithm, and E will call the generated 
prediction output. We should remove the temporal 
references from this description, leaving open the 
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possibility of retro-prediction. In most general 
terms, prediction is what enables us to determine an 
unknown state of a system from a known state, and 
we do this by applying the known state as input to 
a predictive algorithm. 

I want now to turn to determinism.” What makes 
determinism a necessary condition for predictability? 
Bertrand Russell proposed the following definition: 


A system is said to be “deterministic” when, given 
certain data, €}, €23, . . . , €n, attimest,,f,...,t, 
respectively, concerning this system, if E, is the state 
of the system at any time f, there is a functional relation 
of the form 


E, = Kei tis €r, h, ree y Cw hp t) 
The system will be “deterministic throughout a given 
period” if t, in the above formula, may be any time 
within that period, though outside that period the for- 
mula may be no longer true. If the universe, as a whole, 


is such a system, determinism is true of the universe; 
if not, not. 


Russell’s definition looks like not only a definition 
of determinism, but a passable definition of predic- 


tability as well. After all, what is the function in. 


question but the algorithm that, once discovered, 
scientists will use to generate predictions? This line 
of thought leads one to view determinism not only 
as necessary, but sufficient for predictability. 

Russell, however, is not happy with this defini- 
tion of determinism. In particular, Russell is not 
satisfied with this minimal specification of the func- 
tion f in terms of which states of the system are 
said to be related: 


If formulae of any degree of complexity, however great, 
are admitted, it would seem that any system, whose 
state at a given moment is a function of certain measur- 
able quantities, must be a deterministic system. Let us 
consider, in illustration, a single material particle, 
whose co-ordinates at time t are x,, y,, Z Then, how- 
ever the particle moves, there must be, theoretically, 
functions fi, f2, f3, such that 


x = fi O, z = hO, a =f. 
` It follows that, theoretically, the whole state of the 
material universe at time £ must be capable of being 
exhibited as a function of t. Hence our universe will 
be deterministic in the sense defined above. But if this 
be true, no information is conveyed about the universe 
in stating that it is deterministic.* 


Russell’s concern is that there is no difficulty in 
showing that any set of data points are describable by 
some function, indeed by infinitely many functions. 
This is just the traditional curve plotter’s problem. 
What we want is to say that there exists.a function 
which is in fact the function that determines those 
data points, but no such information is conveyed by 
a function which simply describes the data. 

Suppose we have two possible worlds, W, and 
W,. Each is occupied by a single particle, p,; and 
Pz respectively, whose location at any time can be 
specified by three spatial coordinates. In W, there 
is a law of nature specifiable by a function f which 
determines the location of p, at any time. In W, there 
are no laws of nature, and p, moves completely at 
random. But now suppose that by some incredible 
chance that for all times, p,’s location in W, is iden- 
tical with p,’s location in W}. Russell's concern is 
that mere knowledge of f and a set of observations 
could never tell you whether you were observing W, 
or W2. 

Why then do we believe that there is an important 
difference between W, and W,? Suppose for a 
moment that we treat a world like a tape: you can 
rewind it and play it through again. W,, because 
it is a deterministic world, will always play the 
same. In W}, however, the fact that f describes p, 
is coincidental; if we play back W, again, the loca- 
tion of p, need not agree with f. Thus we should 
require that a deterministic system be like W,; it 
will play through the same way every time. This 
stronger requirement for determinism is spelled out 
in greater detail by Ernest Nagel, and in a more 
sophisticated form by Richard Montague.* 

Distinguishing deterministic from random sys- 
tems involves a further difficulty. Intuitively we 
want to say that the output from a predictive algo- 
rithm in the case of a deterministic system is always 
precise, and involves no error. By contrast, attempts 
to predict the outcome of a system involving some 
random element will always result in some degree 
of error. This way of distinguishing deterministic 
and indeterministic systems is oversimplified. 

Suppose the system under study is celestial 
mechanics. Thus to give a description of the solar 
system at any given time, we must give the location 
and angular momentum of each element in the 
system at that time. Such a description is called a 
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state description, and all of this information can 
be displayed graphically by locating each element 
in state space (sometimes called phase space). In 
general, the dimensionality of state space will cor- 
respond to the minimum number of real numbers 
required to uniquely specify each element in the 
system, and a state description will be complete 
when each element is specified by that-minimum 
number of real numbers. 

Therein lies the problem. Our measurements do 
not yield exact values; they do not yield precise real 
numbers. We do not know from measurements that 
the angular momentum of Mars is x, but only that 
the angular momentum of Mars is x + e, where e is 
some margin of error. The inclination is to respond 
that this is of no consequence; in actual fact we do 
not get ideal measurements, but in principle any 
measured variable takes an exact real number as its 
value. I am not convinced that in principle perfect 
measurement is possible. However, even if it were, 
there is more to the story. 

We are limited in our measurements not just by 
the accuracy of our instruments, but by the numbers 
we can actually represent and use in calculations. 
For example, in any calculation in which I must use 
the value of m, I must use an approximation because 
I cannot write down the entire string of digits of 7. 
Using a more accurate telescope or microscope will 
not help. The problem is not one of measurement, 
the problem is one of representation, and hence it is 
not just a practical problem but a problem in prin- 
ciple. Thus because our input in making a prediction 
is restricted to finitely statable numbers, and hence 
will always involve some error, our output will 
always involve some error too, even if the system is 
deterministic. 

How then do we distinguish deterministic from 
indeterministic systems? Our original intuition can 
be preserved if we refine the distinction as follows: 
while we lack perfect measuring instruments, and 
we lack a way of finitely stating every real number, 
we can nonetheless say that in a deterministic sys- 
tem, our representation of the state space of the 
system can be made arbitrarily accurate. For deter- 
ministic systems, the accuracy of a state description 
is infinitely refinable, even though any given state 
description will contain some error. By contrast, a 
nondeterministic.system will have an upper bound 


of accuracy. Thus in quantum mechanical systems, 
there is a limit beyond which we cannot! extend the 
accuracy of the description of, say, both the position 
and momentum of an electron. 

To summarize then, a deterministic system is 
one in which at least the following conditions hold: 
(a) there exists an algorithm which rekates a state 
of the system at any given time to a state at any 
other time, and the algorithm is not probabilistic; 
(b) the system is such that a given state is always 
followed by the same history of state transitions; 
(c) any state of the system can be deszribed with 
arbitrarily small (nonzero) error. 


II. SEPARATING DETERMINISM 
AND PREDICTABILITY ° 


If determinism and predictability are indeed 
synonymous, then to say that a system is predictable 
is just to say that it meets these same three specifi- 
cations. Certainly one could take that view of pre- 
dictability. Yet will every system which meets these 
three conditions satisfy our expectations about pre- 
dictability? The. reasonable answer is no. One 
problem is that not every algorithm which can 
“drive” a system can be used as a predictive 
algorithm.® Thus some systems will be determinis- 
tic, but not determined by an algorithm of the right 
sort, and hence not predictable. 

To understand how this can occur, let us first con- 
sider some simple examples from number theory. 
Suppose I want to make some “predictions” in num- 
ber theory. In particular, I want to make “predic- 
tions” concerning two problems: (a) I want to predict 
the sum of the numbers from 1 to N; (Œ) I want to 
predict the Nth decimal place in w. There exist algo- 
rithmic procedures. for determining the answer to 
both problems, but I suggest that not zll of these 
algorithms make acceptable models for p-ediction. 

Here are two algorithms we might follow to deter- 
mine the sum of the numbers from 1 to N. First, we 
might simply add up all the numbers. That is, we 
might calculate the result of: 1 +2 +... +N. 
Alternatively, we might use the following equation: 
N(N + 1)/2. The difference between the two is that 
the size of the algorithm in the first method will 
vary with our choice of N; the larger N is, the larger 
the algorithm. On the other hand, the size of the 
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algorithm in the second method is invariant. 
Algorithms of the first type are called open form 
solutions; algorithms of the second type are called 
closed form solutions. What is peculiar about the 
open form solution of this problem is that in the 
system of integers from 1 to N we must examine 
every element of the system in arriving at our sol- 
ution. Our method requires complete information 
about the system under consideration. Prima facie 
this method seems at odds with our expectation 
that a prediction generates an unknown state of the 
system. How could this be if our algorithm must 
generate every state of the system in order to gen- 
erate any state of the system? The puzzle here will 
be clearer in the context of problem (b). 

Not every solvable problem in number theory has 
a closed form solution. In particular, problem (b) 
does not have a closed form solution. In order to 
determine the Nth decimal place in 7, we must also 
examine every digit in 7 up to the Nth decimal place 
in order to arrive at a solution. What I want to say 
about such a case is this: in following our algorithm, 
we have not predicted what the Nth decimal of a 
will be; to do that, we would have to have a closed 
form solution, and ‘there is none. Rather, we have 
simply inspected a to see what the Nth decimal is; 
our algorithm tells us not how to make a prediction, 
but how to carry out such an inspection. 

Let me try to motivate this perspective by moving 
from number theory to scientific theory. Just as 
there are examples of problems in number theory 
that lack closed form solutions, so too we should 
expect that there will be examples of problems in 
science that lack closed form solutions. Indeed 
there are apparently such cases.” Problems in fluid 
dynamics, problems in atmospheric turbulence, the 
three body problem in classical mechanics, are all 
taken to be problems for which no closed form 
solution exists. This type of problem forms a 
growing new area of research in the study of dynam- 
ical systems, known as deterministic chaos (in the 
Appendix I discuss two systems that serve as an 
elementary introduction to chaotic systems). 

Suppose that we have some physical system under 
study, and that the system is a deterministic one: 
changes in state in the system are driven by a precise 
algorithm, and we can describe any given state of 
the system as accurately as we wish. Suppose further 


that the driving algorithm is not of closed form. Can 
we say that such a- system is predictable? Consider 
what would be involved in trying to make a predic- 
tion. If we try to use some closed form approxi- 
mation for an algorithm, then that is exactly what 
we will get: an approximation, and a bad one at that. 
Whatever error is present in our input state descrip- 
tion will be magnified in our output prediction, and 
this does not accord with what we mean by predic- 
tion. In order to get a prediction, we expect that the 
predicted output will be accurate to any specified 
degree of accuracy. But if our algorithm magnifies 
error, then we cannot necessarily get any arbitrary 
degree of accuracy in the output; we will be con- 
trained. I will take up this point in some detail 
below. I want to emphasize here that this require- 
ment of accuracy in output constitutes an additional 
condition that predictable systems must satisfy. 
Determinism and predictability part ways if the 
mere determinism of a system does not guarantee 
that this additional condition will be satisfied. 
Suppose instead that we have actually discovered 
the (open form) algorithm that drives the system, 
and we attempt to use this in making our prediction. 
Crutchfield and others have put the matter this way: 


To find how a system evolves from a given initial 
state one can employ the dynamic (equations of 
motion) to move incrementally along an orbit. This 
method of deducing the system’s behavior requires 
computational effort proportional to the desired length 
of time to follow the orbit. For simple systems such 
as a frictionless pendulum the equations of motion 
may occasionally have a closed-form solution... . 
The unpredictable behavior of chaotic dynamical sys- 
tems cannot be expressed in a closed-form solution. 
Consequently there are no possible short cuts to pre- 
dicting their behavior.* f 


Since the open form algorithm will essentially repli- 
cate every state of the system in the transition from 
the input state to the output prediction, there is no 
guarantee that the algorithm will produce an output 
faster than the system itself reaches the end state; 
the algorithm requires “computational effort pro- 
portional to the desired length of time.” In other 
words, we may not be able to predict ahead of time. 
Our “prediction” may not be produced until after the 
fact, and hence is not necessarily a prediction at all. 
But I have already said that I want to characterize 
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the notion of predictability in a time-independent 
way. So let me restate the point in these terms: we 
expect that a prediction is accomplished on less 
than complete information about the system; that 
is what makes it a prediction and not just an inspec- 
tion. But an open form algorithm will just replicate 
all the relevant information about the system under 
consideration; there is no short cut. Thus it is not 
a prediction. 

One might respond that considerations such as 
short cuts and requiring less than complete informa- 
tion are not really important -to predictability; that 
all we really care about is getting the desired result. 
Thus using an open form algorithm to make a predic- 
tion is still making a prediction, although not one 
of the usual sort. I believe that this is in part a fair 
response. It is the response one must make to keep 
predictability wed to determinism. However, it is 
only in part a fair response. 

One feature of chaotic systems is that points which 
lie near each other in state space at some given time 
do not remain close to each other in their evolution: 
“nearby points in the state space will diverge at an 
exponential rate, leading to the phrase ‘sensitive 
dependence on initial conditions.” Thus chaotic 
systems are error amplifying. Whether we are talk- 
ing about a closed form algorithm or an open form 
algorithm in attempting to predict such systems, 
any error in input will be exponentially amplified 
in the output. Thus the demand that if a system is 
predictable we be able to obtain any arbitrary de- 
gree of accuracy in our output prediction cannot be 
satisfied in the case of deterministic chaos. An 
open form algorithm could get us such accuracy, 
if we had input with no error, but in principle our 
representations must always contain some error. 

Why can we not simply require that the input 
always be of greater accuracy than the desired accu- 
racy of the output? Would this not remove the 
problem of amplification of error? No. Between 
two different states of a system there is always 
some distance. I do not mean necessarily spatial 
distance, but rather that there is always some 
measure which separates the two states. Typically 
they are either spatial separations or temporal sep- 
arations, but it could be anything depending on 
what the dimensions of our state space correspond 
to. Whatever this measure of separation is, that is 


what I am calling here “distance.” Now suppose that 
we want to show that, with respect to a certain cha- 
otic system, we can always get predict.ons limited 
to error measure e. Since we know that error is amp- 
lified, the problem becomes one of specifying what 
input error e’, where e’ < e, we require to keep out- 
put error from exceeding e, It helps that the rate of 
error amplification in chaotic systems is essentially 
constant. Indeed this constancy is an important em- 
pirical tool in distinguishing noise due to chaos from 
other noise sources. On a case by case basis, we can 
limit output error as much as we like: for a given 
input state and a given output state that aze separated 
by a distance d, and where error in the system is 
amplified at a rate a, it is a straightforward calcu- 
lation to determine what the input error e’ must be 
so as not to be amplified over d to a value greater 
than e. However, there is no general so_ution for e’ 
to keep error below e for any output in the system as 
a whole. From a it is equally possible tc calculate a 
distance d’ such that e’ is amplified over d’ to a value 
greater than e. Thus for chaotic systems it cannot 
be shown that we can obtain any arbitra-y degree of 
accuracy in output. The corollary is that for any 
input there will always be some distance over which 
error will be sufficiently amplified such that all 
accuracy is effectively lost. Thus in a strong sense 
chaotic systems are not predictable eventhough they 
are deterministic. 

A different way of making the same pcint has been 
suggested by G. M. K. Hunt. Hunt suggests that 
predictable systems (or, as he says, epistemically 
deterministic systems) must obey a condition of con- 
tinuity. This condition can be stated roughly as fol- 
lows: Consider two points in a system ata given time 
tı, and call a region which contains them R;. Now 
consider a later time t, and a region R,, which con- 
tains the new location of the two points after their 
evolution within the system from t, to t,- The system 
is continuous if for any two points, any third point 
which lies between them in R, also lizs between 
them in Ry. But, as Hunt points out: 


Recently a class of systems have been discovered whose 
behavior is much more complex and fails the continuity 
condition in a radical way. These are the chaotic sys- 
tems. No matter how close two systems are initially, 
their phase space paths may diverge acbitrarily far 
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. . . . Between any two points. whose path ends later 
in, say, area A there will be a point whose path ends 
inB. .. and vice versa. This phenomenon will occur 
no matter how close the chosen points are." 


Hunt’s analysis is another way of illustrating the 
exponential amplification of error in chaotic sys- 
tems. Hunt draws the same conclusion that I have 
drawn here: : 


Given the impossibility of perfectly accurate measure- 
ment we can restate the thesis of epistemic deter- 
minism in the following form. Predictions can be made 
arbitrarily accurate by making the determination of 
the initial state of the system arbitrarily accurate .. . . 
But, as we have seen from our discussion, such a 
thesis requires continuity across sets of initial and final 
states of a system. And: we have seen that chaotic 
systems do not exhibit such a continuity.” 


Thus chaotic systems, even though they are deter- 
ministic, are not predictable (they are not epistem- 
ically deterministic). l 

Let us state now the requirements for predictabil- 
ity, and indicate where determinism and predicta- 
bility part ways. Determinism is a necessary condi- 
tion for predictability. Thus a predictable system 
must at least meet the conditions we have already 
stated for determinism: (a) there exists an algorithm 
which maps a state of the system at any given time 
to a state at any other time, and the algorithm is 
not probabilistic; (b) the system is such that a given 
state is always followed by the same history of 
state transitions; (c) any state of the system can be 
described with arbitrarily small (nonzero) error. In 
addition, we impose the following condition: (d) 
any state of the system can be generated from the 
algorithm with arbitrarily small (nonzero) error 
from any other state of the system. Determinism 
and predictability part ways because (a), (b), and 
(c) do not entail (d); in particular, chaotic systems 
satisfy (a), (b) and (c), but do not satisfy (d). 


IH. EXPLANATION AND PREDICTION 


One might be tempted to say that chaotic systems 
must in principle be predictable, that the synonymy 
between determinism and predictability must be 
preserved, and that the criteria above are therefore 
flawed. Doubtless one could give criteria for predict- 


ability that would encompass chaotic systems as 
well, but I believe that first, any such criteria would 
do unwarranted violence to our notion of predict- 
ability, and second, our intuition that chaotic sys- 
tems are nonetheless intelligible in a way that purely 
random systems are not can be preserved by care- 
fully distinguishing explanation from prediction. 
I conclude with a few remarks on this latter point. - 

The Scientific Determinist is motivated in large 
part by the faith that nature is thoroughly predict- 
able. The search for predictability thus constrains 
what will count as acomplete explanation. Yet where 
predictability as conceived of by the Scientific 
Deterministic fails, we need not abandon the attempt 
to provide a scientific explanation. Instead, we must 
redirect our expectations about what counts as a 
complete scientific explanation. This is precisely 
what physicists studying chaos have done. 

To say that chaotic systems are unpredictable is 
not to say that science cannot explain them. As 
Crutchfield and others say: 


The discovery of chaos has created a new paradigm 
in scientific modeling. On one hand, it implies new 
fundamental limits on the ability to make predictions. 
On the other hand, the determinism inherent in chaos 
implies that many random phenomena are more predict- 
able than had been thought."* 


Clearly “predictable” is used in two different senses 
here. I suggest that the last sentence be read as 
“many random phenomena are more explainable 
than had been thought.” 

In a chaotic system we may still discover the 
driving algorithm, we may still know what quanti- 
ties will constitute the dimensions of state space, 
and even this much information provides the basis 
for a sophisticated scientific explanation. But the 
task has become a different one. A complete model 
of an organized system just is the set of equations 
necessary for making predictions. The knowledge 
we can obtain about chaotic systems must be cap- 
tured by some other modeling technique. 

Dissipative chaotic systems with state spaces of 
fairly low dimension are a good example of this 
modeling technique.'* Because these systems are 
dissipative, they converge to an attractor in state 
space. In other words, if the paths of the elements 
of the system are traced through state space over 
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time, these paths will converge.to a recognizable 
geometric form, and for a given type of chaotic 
system the attractor will always be the same.. In 
organized systems there are essentially three attrac- 
tors that the system will converge to: a fixed point 
(for example, a damped pendulum), a limit cycle 
(for example, a frictionless pendulum), or a torus 
of three or more dimensions. Chaotic attractors are 
not limited to such conventional shapes, and are 
thus referred to as “strange” attractors. 

Yet once a scientist has discovered the attractor 
of a chaotic system, then he has a model of the 
system, and that model will serve as an explanation. 
Suppose that one of the dimensions of the state 
space of some model is temperature. Then the sci- 
entist cannot predict exactly what the temperature 
will be (he cannot determine precisely where the 
system is on the attractor at any given time), but 
he can determine, from the attractor, the tempera- 
ture neighborhoods that the system will visit. This 
type of information represents neither ignorance in 
the fact of complete randomness nor predictability 
of the LaPlacean sort. It seems sensible then to 
acknowledge the unpredictability of chaotic sys- 
tems, and yet broaden our notion of scientific expla- 
nation. Mere determinism of a system need not 
send the scientist on a quest for absolute predicta- 
bility in order to produce useful: results. 

Independent of what one wants to say about pre- 
dictability, chaotic systems represent a distinctive 
subset of classical dynamical systems, and we must 
have some way of highlighting what is distinctive 
about them. The methods scientists employ for 
studying chaotic systems simply do not resemble 
the methods employed when the system under study 
is one that can be expected to yield absolute predic- 
tions. The most natural way to bring out that distinc- 
tion is in the context of predictability, and indeed 
distinguishing them on the basis of predictability 
is already the working assumption of most scien- 
tists. I have tried to argue there that that assumption 
is reasonable. 


APPENDIX 
To illustrate some of the points I have made 


concerning chaotic systems, I. include here two 
examples. These two examples differ importantly 


from most chaotic systems in that they are discrete 
models: the systems evolve in iterated steps rather 
than continuously over time. However, discrete 
models are considerably easier to understand, and 
thus these models will be more useful than the real 
physical systems studied in dynamical systems 
theory." 2 : 


A. The Bit Shifts 


Consider a simple rule that allows us to generate 
a number x’ from a’ number x, as follows: x’ = 
MOD,(2x). Suppose also that the system evolves 
by taking each x’ from the previous iteration as the 
new x on the next iteration. Such a system will be 
deterministic. Consider, however, what happens if 
we attempt. to predict the value of x’ after N itera- 
tions. Let x and x’ each be represented as binary 
digits. Now our initial value for x must be: given 
some finitely statable representation. Let us. sup- 
pose that we set x such that: 


x = 0100110101101 
We then calculate x’, and find that: 
x’ = 100110101101. 


We observe that while x is 13 bits, x is only 12 
bits; we have lost one bit of information. Thus after 
each iteration we lose one bit’ of accuracy in our 
prediction, and after 13 iterations we will not be 
able to predict anything about the value of x’. In 
general, if we want predictions accurate to N bits, 
then there will always be some finite number of 
iterations beyond which we will not have that accu- 
racy in prediction, no matter what (finite) degree 
of accuracy we required in our initial value of x. - 
The problem is that for any value of x out to N 
bits, our “knowledge” of x from N+1 bit on is 
random. As Shaw says: 


With each iteration the function shifts these small- 
scale random variations up to greater significance, 
and the observer will record “random” numbers in 
this deterministic system even on macroscopic length 
scales. From the point of view of the observer, the 
system is acting as an information source, after a short 
time the numbers he records cannot be computed or 
even estimated from the initial number, no matter how 
great his analytical capabilities.” 
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One interesting feature of this system is that the 
rate of loss of accuracy is quite steady. It is also 
independent of our initial accuracy; whether we 
-know x to twenty bits or two bits, we lose one bit 
of information per iteration. This invariance of rate 
is a distinctive feature of chaotic systems; the 
measure of that rate is called the entropy coeffi- 
cient, or the degree of chaos, of the system. The 
fact that degree of chaos does not vary with the 
addition or subtraction of background noise pro- 
vides scientists with one empirical test by which 
to distinguish randomness due to chaos from other 
types of randomness. 


B. Life: Chaos You Can Do at Home" 


Consider an infinite plane, divided by lines into 
a grid of squares. Each square (called a cell) may 
be either filled or empty. Suppose we pick some 
initial state of filled and empty cells, and allow the 
system to evolve in discrete iterations (called turns) 
according to the following rules: 

1. Survival: on a given turn, each filled cell 
which has exactly two or three filled cells among 
the eight cells bordering it, remains filled on the 
next turn. 

2. Birth: on a given turn, any empty cell which 
has exactly three cells filled among the eight cells 
bordering it is a filled cell on the next turn. 

3. Death: on a given turn, any filled cell which 
has less than two or more than three filled cells 
among the eight cells bordering it is an empty cell 
on the next turn. 

4. Priority: the above rules are considered to 
apply simultaneously. Thus births and deaths deter- 
mined on a particular turn do not affect further 
births and deaths on that turn; they only determine 
the state of the next turn. 

The “laws” of this system, called Life because of 
its obvious evolutionary structure, are quite deter- 
ministic. Working out a few examples with pencil 
and graph paper, however, will quickly convince 
the reader that the system is thoroughly unpredict- 
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able. There is simply no way to know what a given 
initial state will evolve to ultimately, or to have 
more than a vague idea what it will look like after 
even a few turns. A few broad features of the system 
are predictable: an initial state that is symmetrical 
about some axis will remain symmetrical about 
that axis; asymmetrical states tend to converge 
towards symmetry; a configuration that enters a 
steady state or periodic state will remain in a steady 
state or periodic state barring interference from 
another configuration. But nothing like a complete 
state description on turn N+i can be generated from 
a complete state description on state N short of 
working through the state by state transitions from 
N to N+i. Here we have a clear example of a 
system governed by an open form algorithm, where 
no closed form algorithm exists. Anyone who feels 
that the mere absence of a closed form algorithm 
does not produce unpredictability should have that 
feeling shaken up. quite a bit by working through 
a few examples. 

This system is useful for illustrating two features 
of chaotic systems. First, the radical divergence of 
initially close states, what Hunt calls the failure of 
continuity, is clear. Pick two arbitrary configura- 
tions that differ by one or two cells (it is best to 
select asymmetrical configurations). Work through 
the evolution of each for about five or ten turns. 
It becomes quickly clear that initial similarity is no 
guide to future similarity, even after a very short 
period of time. Second, and related to the first 
point, the exponential amplification of error is 
clear. Give yourself a degree of error in cells, and 
use this to generate two different configurations. 
Pick two configurations such that the second differs 
from the first by as many cells as the selected 
degree of error. Call the first configuration the real 
system, and the second configuration the observed 
system. Work out the evolution of each over some 
number of turns. How many cells do they differ 
by after two turns? After four turns? After eight? 
A few examples will illustrate that the trend is 
towards an exponential amplification of error. 
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WHY MORAL DILEMMAS ARE IMPOSSIBLE 


Earl Conee 


TEPE are many difficult moral choices. People 
facing such choices hve a problem. The prob- 
lem is often called a moral dilemma. But philoso- 
phers have looked for something more in what they 
call a moral dilemma. The existence of a difficult 
moral choice poses no special philosophical prob- 
lem. A choice can be difficult to make even though 
the morally. correct alternative is clear. For instance, 
suppose that a man has been using a net to catch 
tuna. Dolphins are snared in the net. The man deter- 
mines that he has two alternatives and that every 
morally relevant factor is equal between them ex- 
cept that one alternative would involve harm to one 
ensnared dolphin while the other alternative would 
` harm two others to the same extent. The man sees 
that he ought to take the alternative that harms just 
one. But he has a hard time taking this.alternative 
because of the harm involved. This sort of case does 
not display a philosophically problematic moral 
dilemma. A morally sensitive person can have diffi- 
culty taking any action in such cases. But the diffi- 
culty can be satisfactorily explained as a result of a 
laudable inclination to avoid causing any harm. This 
inclination plainly ought to be overcome on those 
occasions when harm can be minimized and nothing 
else makes any moral difference. 

Difficult decisions are not usually so straightfor- 
ward. Often someone seeks and fails to find a deci- 
sive moral reason in favor of taking any particular 
alternative. Anyone in such a situation is in a “moral 
dilemma” as the phrase is ordinarily used.' But the 
philosophically controversial sort of dilemma re- 
quires still more. The need for more can be seen by 
noticing that the current difficulty might be a purely 
epistemic problem. There might exist just one 
obligatory alternative. For instance, the case might 
be one in which only the choice that does no harm 
is morally obligatory. The difficulty might con- 
sist in nothing more than the existence of a sur- 
mountable though serious impediment to finding 
out which choice would be harmless. There has 
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been no philosophical controversy about a kind of 
dilemma so broad as to include cases where only a 
single obligatory alternative awaits ciscovery by 
the person making the choice. 

Let us next consider a recent theore-ical account 
of the controversial sort of moral dilemma. Walter 
Sinnott-Armstrong initially describes a moral 
dilemma as a case where someone morally ought 
to take each of two incompatible alterratives.? Sin- 
nott-Armstrong is not satisfied with -his descrip- 
tion. He finds the word “ought” as it is used here 
to be inadequately specific.’ He offers -wo readings 
of what “ought” might express. 


(01) an overriding moral requirement 
(02) a non-overridden moral requirement’ 


As Sinnott-Armstrong uses these terms, moral 
requirements are moral reasons for performing an 
act, reasons sufficiently strong that in their presence 
it would be morally wrong not to perform the act 
without some moral justification or excuse for not 
so acting.* A moral reason is overriding in a situ- 
ation just in case it is overall stronger. than any 
reason with which it conflicts in the situation.* 

Sinnott-Armstrong holds that readirg (02) is the 
best way. to understand “ought” in the claim that 
moral dilemmas are:cases where someone morally 
ought to take incompatible alternatives. He favors 
reading (02) because (01) is uncharitable to propo- 
nents of moral dilemmas.’ On reading (01), defen- 
ders of the possibility of moral dilermas would 
be defending an obvious absurdity. It is obvious 
that no one can be subject to incompatible over- 
riding moral requirements because it is obvious 
that alternatives cannot be supported by reasons. 
that are overall stronger than one ano-her. 

Fhis charity argument against (01) shows that it 
is an unacceptable reading of “ought” ir the descrip- 
tion of a moral dilemma. But it does not show that 
(02) is the right interpretation. There is no reason 
to think that the two readings are exhatstive. There 
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is no reason to think that a characterization of moral 
dilemmas in terms of “morally ought” has the same 
meaning as that of any characterization invoking an 
override relation. Sinnott-Armstrong finds a lack of 
specificity in the word “ought.” (01) and (02) seem 
not to help, however. The word “ought” can be used 
to make various sorts of evaluations, including epis- 
temic and prudential judgments as well a moral ones. 
But there is not this categorical sort of ambiguity 
in Sinnott-Armstrong’s original description of a 
moral dilemma. The use of “morally ought” pre- 
cludes it. There is also the distinction between 
prima facie obligations and all things considered 
obligations. But the (01) and (02) readings do not 
make that distinction. A prima facie obligation can 
exist while being overridden. Such a prima facie 
obligation is neither overriding nor non-overridden. 
It is thus neither an (01) nor an (02) sort of moral 
requirement. 

Moreover, reading (02) is very little more charit- 
able to proponents of moral dilemmas than is (01). 
On (02), the non-overridden requirement reading, 
the putative examples of moral dilemmas that are 
prominent in the philosophical literature would be 
misleading. (02) yields a mild thesis that could be 
established by cases that do not involve any momen- 
tous moral problem. Various easy moral choices 
would be moral dilemmas. All it would take is a 
moral tie between the best alternatives in a case 
where there are competing serious moral consider- 
ations.. For instance, suppose that you owe a favor 
to each of two friends. Today you can get just one 
ticket for a concert that each the two would like to 
attend. You foresee that tomorrow you will be able 
to do something equally nice for either friend. You 
have no other pressing moral responsibilities that 
conflict with these opportunities today and tomor- 
row to repay your debts of gratitude to the two 
friends, and you have no special commitment to 
repay either friend today. It would be wrong not 
to give each of these friends the ticket today, unless 
you have a good excuse. So you are subject to what 
Sinnott-Armstrong calls “moral requirements” to 
give each friend the ticket. But you need not do 
anything wrong. If you give the ticket to one friend, 
then you have a good excuse for not giving it to 
the other: You are not able to get more than one 
ticket, you can do something of the same sort for 


the other friend tomorrow, and neither debt of grati- 
tude is pressing. These same facts of the case show 
that neither moral reason for giving a certain friend 
the ticket is overall stronger than the other. Both 
moral requirements are therefore what Sinnott- 
Armstrong calls “non-overridden.” Each alterna- 
tive of giving a friend the ticket is subject to what 
Sinnott-Armstrong calls a non-overridden moral 
requirement. Such a case is therefore classified by 
his account as a moral dilemma. 

Yet there is no genuine moral dilemma of any sort: 
in this casé. It would be uncontroversially accept- 
able for you to choose the ticket recipient by flip- 
ping a coin. Each of your ticket-giving alternatives 
is nothing stronger than a morally acceptable option; 
each would be morally right. Thus, someone may be 
subject to what Sinnott-Armstrong calls incompat- 
ible non-overridden moral requirements without be- 
ing in anything that is plausibly regarded as a moral 
dilemma. Such requirements could not constitute 
the philosophically controversial sort of dilemma. 

Sinnott-Armstrong’s original description of a 
moral dilemma remains unimpeached. There is a 
moral dilemma just if someone morally ought to take 
each of two incompatible. alternatives. To insure a 
sufficiently strong reading of the “ought” we can add 
that anyone in a moral dilemma would be subject to 
incompatible moral obligations that are absolute, 
unconditional, and not merely prima facie. This is 
the sort of moral dilemma that philosophers have 
argued about.. 


I 


The topic of this section is a troubling implication 
of the view that moral dilemmas are impossible.* In 
many cases of a difficult moral choice, each alterna- 
tive has some property that seems sufficient on its 
own to make the alternative morally obligatory. 
This occurs in Ruth Marcus’s example of twins who 
are innocently in mortal jeopardy.’ The alternatives 
of the only one who can help either twin are limited 
to saving the life of one twin, or the other, or neither. 
We can suppose that saving both twins is impossible 
because they are drowning at opposite ends of a 
lake, so far apart that it is clear to the potential res- 
cuer that she cannot reach both in time. Foreseeing 
an opportunity to save an innocent person’s life 
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seems to entail that one has absolute moral obliga- 
tion to take that opportunity. Yet those who deny 
the possibility of a moral dilemma are committed 
to holding that since the potential rescuer cannot 
save both twins, it is not absolutely obligatory for 
her to save each twin. This is a troubling and 
dubious commitment in the absence of some expla- 
nation of why foreseeing a way to save an innocent 
person does not imply having an unconditional obli- 
gation to act in that way. It is a fact about the case 
that there are two opportunities to save an innocent 
life. But how can'this affect what is absolutely obli- 
gatory? We have the beginning of an answer if the 
existence of an absolute obligation always depends 
on the moral qualities of the act’s alternatives as 
well as on its own merits. But if the rejection of 
moral dilemmas in such cases is to be credible, we 
need some explanation of why alternatives play 
this role. Let us call this the dependency problem 
for the denial of moral dilemmas. 

Some of Alan Donagan’s work shows promise 
of solving the dependency problem. He defends a 
rationalist conception of morality. According to 
Donagan, if it were not always possible to carry 
out all absolute obligations, the relation of human 
beings to morality would be analogous to the rela- 
tion of those on the lower deck of the U.S.S. Caine 
to Captain Queeg. Suppose that, just as each par- 
ticular order by Queeg can be obeyed, though they 
conflict with one another, so each particular moral 
obligation can be met, but not all of them together. 
Donagan comments: 


It is of the essence of rationalism to repudiate any 
conception of the relation of human beings to moral 
. authority as analogous to that of the lower deck on 
the USS Caine to Captain Queeg. For according to 
rationalism, genuine moral requirements are require- 
ments of practical reason on beings who themselves 
possess practical reason . . . . It is as though Captain 
Queeg were unable to give any commands that did 
not belong to a set which, as a whole, the entire lower 
deck could be brought to acknowledge as reasonable. "' 


Donagan concludes that a moral system the precepts 
of which cannot always all be followed would be re- 
jected by autonomous rational agents. This is to be 
analogous to a judicial body finding a commander 
like Captain Queeg incompetent on the ground that 


he makes a practice of issuing commands that can- 
not all be obeyed together. a 

The following solution to the dependency 
problem is suggested. An act is morally obligatory 
only if the act is required by practice] reason. A 
fundamental fact about the requirements of prac- 
tical reason is that all such requirements can be 
met together. A non-comparative feature of an act, 
even one as morally important as saving an innocent 
life, cannot independently imply the 2xistence of 
a moral obligation. This is true precisely because 
of the possibility that not all available acts with the 
feature can be performed together. 

This solution is not satisfactory. Suppose that we 
take for granted the basic rationalist view that moral 
obligations are requirements of practical reason. 
Still, we have been given no reason to think that 
practical reason never requires incompatible acts.’ 
Donagan’s analogy itself suggests otherwise. No 
captain is shown to be incompetent merely by issuing 
two orders that cannot be jointly obeyed. There are 
good excuses for doing that, such as blameless 
ignorance of contingent factors that preclude joint 
obedience. We might reasonably wonder whether 
something can likewise “excuse” the 2xistence of 
incompatible requirements of practical reason. In 
fact, Donagan in effect offers a candidate excuse. 
He attributes to the rationalist an acknowledgement 
of the possibility of “perplexities secundum quid.” 
These are cases in which someone hes violated a 
moral requirement and as a result the person can 
carry out some further obligation only ty neglecting 
another. If this possibility is included im the ration- ` 
alist view, the view implies that practical reason 
does require incompatible acts when someone has 
done something impermissible which engenders in- 
compatible obligations. But including this possi- 
bility renders Donagan’s rationalism inconsistent. 
Donagan defends rationalist opposition to moral 
dilemmas by appeal to two general theses, the 
Agglomeration principle: (0(X) & 0(Y), > O(X & Y) 
and the Ought-Implies-Can principle: 0/¥) > © (X)." 
Yet by having rationalists endorse the possibility 
of perplexities secundum quid, Donagan commits. 
them to the possibility of a case where, as a result of 
a previous moral failing, something of the following 
form is true: O(A) & ~ Ò (A & B). This is inconsistent 
with the two general theses. The claim that this sort 
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of case arises only when the person does something 
impermissible does nothing to block the contradic- 
tion. Perhaps we are to infer that rationalists would 
restrict the Agglomeration principle or the Ought- 
Implies-Can principle to cases where nothing imper- 
missible produces an obligation. Even if so, we 
would not have a solution to the dependency prob- 
lem. Donagan does not explain how the rationalist 
conception of morality permits any exception to 
either principle. It is not clear what are the most 
fundamental tenets of the rationalist position. Fur- 
thermore, even if an optimal version of rationalism 
excludes all such excuses and the possibility of 
jointly fulfilling all absolute obligations is ration- 
ally required after all, we do not have a solution 
to the dependency problem until we know why this 
possibility of joint fulfillment is required by prac- 
tical reason. Donagan offers nothing on behalf of 
the requirement beyond the Captain Queeg analogy 
that we have considered and found wanting. Thus, 
Donagan’s rationalist case against moral dilemmas 
does not solve the dependency problem. 

Philippa Foot brings us closer to a solution. She 
distinguishes tow types of “ought” statements, one 
of which cannot be consistently applied to incom- 
patible acts. She writes: 


{T]ype 2 ought statements tell us the right thing to do, 
and... this means the thing that is best morally 
speaking .... It is implied that for one for whom 
moral considerations are reasons to act there are better 
‘moral reasons for doing this action than for doing any 
other. As this cannot be true both of a and ~a, “ought 
a” (2) is inconsistent with “ought ~a” (2).' 


If an alternative must be morally better than all 
others in order to have a certain moral status, then 
only one alternative can have this status. So if only 
the best alternative can have the moral status of 
being absolutely obligatory, this provides the core 
of a solution to the dependency problem. 

We are on our way to solving the problem. But 
we are only on our way. Foot does not fully explain 
which moral evaluations are made by what she calls 
ought judgments of type 2. It is clear from the cited 
passage that she intends to identify something that 
is sometimes expressed by “ought” and “the right 
thing.” She also says things which suggest that there 
can be conflicting absolute moral obligations. She 


holds that type 1 ought judgments sometimes con- 
flict. She maintairis that type 1 ought judgments 
express “all things considered” obligations. That 
suggests the possibility of conflicting absolute obli- 
gations, since for an act to have the moral status 
of being all things considered obligatory appears 
to entail the act’s being absolutely obligatory. If 
so, then as Foot conceives of the two types of ought 
judgments, the impossibility of conflict among 
accurate ought judgments of type 2 would not pre- 
clude moral dilemmas after all. There could still be 
conflicting absolute moral obligations, which would 
be described by Foot as a conflicting all things 
considered ought judgments of type 1. 

There are other interpretations of Foot’s conten- 
tions about the two types of ought judgments. It may 
be that in her treatment of type 2 ought judgments 
in effect Foot is contending that absolute moral obli- 
gations never conflict. In holding that conflicting 
type 1 ought judgments can express.all things con- 
sidered obligations, Foot seems primarily to intend 
just to deny that the conflict is between what she 
regards as merely prima facie obligations. But when 
she distinguishes between a prima facie case and an 
all things considered case for the existence of an 
obligation, she holds that even a successful all things 
considered case for an act’s being obligatory allows 
that there may be an overriding obligation against 
so acting.'® By explicitly allowing this sort of over- 
ride, Foot suggests that such “all things considered” 
obligations are short of absolute. Perhaps the obli- 
gations are prima facie after all. Prima facie obli- 
gations can be understood as acts that there is some 
good moral reason to perform, a reason that is not 
just apparently good but would remain good “all 
things considered.” Such prima facie obligations 
can be overridden, because a good reason in favor 
of doing something is compatible with a better rea- 
son against doing it. In any event, it may be that 
what Foot would call an all things considered obli- 
gation that is not overridden is what I am calling an 
absolute obligation, and that the existence of one 
of these always implies the truth of a type 2 ought 
judgment. If so, then Foot is committed to the impos- 
sibility of conflicting absolute obligations. No two 
incompatible alternatives can be topics of accurate 
type 2 ought judgments, since no two alternatives 
can both be the best. 
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Whatever is the proper interpretation of Foot’s 
claims about the two sorts of ought judgments, there 
is work left to do. Even if Foot’s contentions about 
ought judgments of type 2 apply to all statements of 
absolute obligation, the dependency problem would 
not be solved. Moral dilemmas would be excluded. 
But a solution to the dependency problem must in- 
clude some explanation of any purported connection 
between absolute obligation and the best alternative. 
Again, the problem that we are considering about 
denying the possibility of moral dilemmas is that 
the denial implies that a feature of an act that seems 
to be morally important enough by itself to imply 
an absolute obligation somehow fails to obligate 
when an alternative has an equally important fea- 
ture. If only the best alternative is absolutely oblig- 
atory, why is this so? Why could not a competing 
alternative also be obligatory by virtue of being 
tremendously good, or for some other reason? 

An explanation is available. It depends partly on 
the nature of absolute obligations of any sort: moral, 
legal, or otherwise. It also depends a certain con- 
strual of what makes an evaluation of conduct a 
distinctively moral evaluation. 

In general, an act is absolutely obligatory accord- 
ing to some standard of conduct exactly if it is neces- 
sary for the act to be performed in order to meet the 
standard. For instance, the things that a person has 
absolute obligations to do according to the standard 
that is.set by a government’s laws are the things that 
the person must do in order to obey those laws. 
These are the person’s absolute legal obligations to 
that government. In the same way, a person has 
absolute moral obligations to do whatever must be 
done in order to meet a moral standard. 

One abstract way to describe a wholly moral life 
is this: it consists in the person’s closest possible 
approach to a perfect life. A moral standard is a 
practical standard, but it is one that makes minimal 
concessions to practical limitations. Thus, the mor- 
ally relevant sort of possibility for a person includes 
anything in the range of alternatives that remain 
open, given the person’s abilities and circumstances. 
A moral standard of evaluation is the highest stan- 
dard by which conduct can be evaluated. Thus, the 
morally perfect life is an ideally good life. Moral 
perfection and moral possibility are morally united 
in a life exactly when the life is as close to ideally 


good as is attainable by the person within the limits 
imposed by ability and circumstance. 

The moral status of an act is derivative from that 
of the available lives in which. the azt would be 
performed. This is true because evaluations of an 
act that are based only on shorter term considera- 
tions may miss a morally crucial. fearure. Basing 
moral evaluation of an act rather on aa evaluation 
of the available lives that would inc.ude the act 
insures that the evaluation takes account of any 
rectification or culmination that the person could 
accomplish which would morally justif the act." 

We are now prepared to see why moral dilemmas 
are impossible. A person’s absolute moral obliga- 
tions extend only to these things that the person must 
do in order to act morally. These are the. things that 
the person does in the most nearly idea. life that the 
person is able to lead. If more than one available 
life is as close to ideal as possible, only the courses 
of action common to all such lives must be taken in 
order to do what is moral. This is because a life 
effecting a closest possible approach to perfection 
is assured if one does all that is necessary for leading 
any such life. For example, the potent:al rescuer is 
morally obliged only to save one twin or the other, 
not both, since saving one twin comes as close to 
living ideally as is then possible for her. If rescuing 
as many as one is able to save is nothing short of 
ideal, it is straightforward that this would accomp- 
lish what is then absolutely obligatory. An act is 
absolutely morally obligatory only if it is done in 
every life that is as nearly ideal as tne person is 
able to attain. Thus, there is always at least one 
attainable life in which all absolute moral obliga- 
tions are met. So such obligations always can all 
be met. The life, or the lives if there is a tie for 
best, fulfill all of the person’s absolute moral obli- 
gations because by so living the person falls no 
farther short of perfection than is unavoidable. 
Taking an alternative is a moral necessity, that is, 
absolutely morally obligatory, only if the alterna- 
tive is part of an available life in whick all absolute 
moral obligations are met. This is why moral 
dilemmas are impossible. '8 

These same considerations yield < solution to 
the dependency problem. The reason that the moral 
features of an alternative to an ac: can affect 
whether the act itself is absolutely obligatory is 
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that the quality of alternatives can affect the ways 
open to the person to live a most nearly ideal life. 
Since the ways to live a life as close to perfect as 
possible always depend on what alternatives exist, 
the moral qualities of an act on its own are never 
decisive. If the merits of an alternative to an act 
make the alternative part of another life that is 
equally close to ideally good, then neither the act 
nor the alternative is necessary for living a most 
nearly perfect life. So neither is absolutely morally 
obligatory. This is why a feature that seems morally 
significant enough to generate an absolute obliga- 
tion fails to do so in the presence of a morally 
equal rival. 

This explanation of the impossibility of moral 
dilemmas and solution to the dependency problem 
rely on only the necessitarian character of any sort 
of absolute obligation and the practical limits that 
help to determine the moral status of an alternative. 
Because of this, the account can be elaborated so 
as to bear out the central ideas of diverse moral 
theories. Widely differing moral points of view can 
be understood to have their fundamental differences 
over the specific character of an ideally good life. 
When these points of view are so construed, their 
proponents can consistently agree with what has 
been contended here about absolute obligations. 
All can agree that every absolutely obligatory act 
is required to lead a life that is as close to ideal as 
possible, while disputing the specifics of an ideal 
life. For instance, a Kantian can assert that an ide- 
ally good life consists in conforming at every oppor- 
tunity to the imperative never to treat anyone merely 
as a means. A virtue theorist can assert that an 
ideally good life consists in living so as to exemplify 
every virtue and no vice. A hedonistic utilitarian 
can assert that an ideally good life consists in 
maximizing the balance of pleasure to pain that is 
produced. All can agree that moral dilemmas are 
impossible because an act is morally obligatory 
only if it is part of a life that achieves the charac- 
teristically moral approach to perfection, and this 
implies that a life that would fulfill all absolute 
obligations is always possible. 

Intuitions that might seem to support the existence 
of moral dilemmas can be otherwise explained. 
Consider the injunction to prevent the death of any 
innocent person whom one can save. This might 


seem to be a dictate of morality. We have seen 
that if obeying this injunction really is a moral 
requirement, then there are moral dilemmas. One 
cannot always avoid allowing an innocent person 
to die. But it can be reasonably maintained that 
this does not reveal what is morally required. 
Rather, the intuition can be taken to be an insight 
into what is required to lead an ideal life. No ideal 
life includes allowing the death of any innocent 
person whom one can save. This way of identifying 
the topic of the intuition leaves open its bearing on 
moral obligations. Those who share the intuition 
can consistently acknowledge that it may be mor- 
ally permissible, or even mandatory, to permit an 
innocent death. The intuition implies only that one 
who permits the death ipso facto leads a life that 
is not ideal. This sort of explanation accommodates 
such intuitions without entailing incompatible 
moral obligations. 

The conception of morality that has been advo- 
cated here is undeniably demanding. Only incapa- 
cities and insuperable obstacles ever excuse failure 
to lead an ideally good life. More particularly, the 
view is highly stringent (to employ Samuel Schef- 
fler’s term'’) in that it makes moral considerations 
relatively demanding wherever they apply. The 
stringency of the view consists in requiring that a 
person lead a life that is as close to ideal as ability 
and circumstance allow if the person is to meet all 
absolute moral obligations. The plausible elabora- 
tions of the view all seem also to be pervasive (to 
use another of Scheffler’s terms”) in that every sort 
of alternative, however apparently insignificant, is 
implied to be morally evaluable.”! 

Morality need not be so demanding in order for 
what has been contended here about moral dilemmas 
to be essentially right. The stringency and pervasive- 
ness can be relaxed at no cost to the explanation of 
the impossibility of moral dilemmas and solution to 
the dependency problem. There are a variety of less 
stringent views according to which sheer inability 
is not the only morally adequate excuse for engaging 
in less than ideal conduct. In such a view, living any 
good enough approximation to the closest to ideal 
life possible is sufficient for discharging all absolute 
moral obligations. The measure of “good enough” 
might be the level of effort that would be required 
to lead a life that is closer to ideal, or the extent of 
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personal sacrifice that would be required. If only 
some such stringency-reducing modification is made 
in what has been proposed here, moral dilemmas 
clearly remain impossible and alternatives clearly 
remain crucial to what is absolutely obligatory. The 
only: relevant. change induced by a less stringent 
account is that a person fulfills every moral require- 
ment in a wider variety of lives. A wider variety 
of alternatives is good enough to keep any particular 
act from being absolutely obligatory. This change 
cannot generate incompatible obligations where 
there were none. 

A less pervasive view of morality can also be 
consistently adopted. Consider those less pervasive 
views according to which certain trivial sorts of 
alternatives are exempt from moral evaluation. For 
instance, it might be held never to make-any moral 
difference which shoe one ties first. Then no such 
alternative is absolutely obligatory. No choice from 
such alternatives can keep a life from being as 
perfect as possible. Morally neutral alternatives 
clearly preserve what is essential to the explanation 
of the impossibility of moral dilemmas and solution 
to the dependency problem. The essential point is 
that there is always some level of moral accomplish- 
ment in some available life that is sufficient for 
fulfilling every absolute moral obligation. 


TH 


Some philosophers have suggested that moral 
dilemmas can arise because moral values can be 
incommensurable.” Various morally relevant fac- 
tors vary in strength. For example, alternatives may 
differ in the extent to which they would further 
justice, and the same alternatives may differ in 
their total contributions to the happiness of sentient 
beings. Possibly there is some measure of the degree 
of justice accomplished, and some measure of the 
total effect on happiness. But if these two values 
are. morally incommensurable, then there is no 
measure of their comparative moral value. One 
alternative may be twice as justice-enhancing as 
the other, and the other may produce twice as much 
happiness as the one. But if the alternatives are 
morally incommensurable, then there is no fact 
about how much moral value each alternative has 
in virtue its contributions both to justice and to 


happiness and there is no fact about the moral 
ranking of the alternatives on the besis of these 
two factors taken together. Would someone facing 


‘such alternatives be in a moral dilemma? 


Incommensurable values give no good reason for 
concluding that there: are moral dilemmas. They 
would support the conclusion that it is possible to 
have incompatible alternatives each of which is 
valuable and unrivaled by anything tha: is definitely 
of equal or greater value. But this dozs not imply 
that the alternatives are morally obliga-ory. Neither 
alternative is definitely better than the other, and 
they are not definitely morally equal. This leaves 
open their moral status from among the evaluative 
categories of obligatory, acceptable, ard forbidden. 
It is not even implied that both alternatives have 
the same status. Let us assume that nc other moral 
factor is involved and that the alternatives do have 
the same moral status. There are four cases to con- 
sider. First, both alternatives might te absolutely 
obligatory, and second, both might Ee absolutely 
forbidden. If either of these were the status of the’ 
alternatives, then the case would include a moral 
dilemma.” But it might be that when two alterna- 
tives are incommensurable, both are just morally 
acceptable. If so, then no moral dilemma is implied. 
Neither alternative would be obligatory. Finally, it 
might be that their incommensurability implies the 
alternatives to have an indeterminate moral status. 
Again, neither would be obligatory. Incommen- 
surability by itself does not determine any one 
moral status for such alternatives. 

Furthermore, when a single moral factor is 
maximized by an alternative, it does not follow 
that the alternative is morally .mancatory. If an 
alternative maximizes one morally relevant positive 
factor in a case not involving incommensurability, 
this implies only that the act is a prima facie obli- 
gation. If another alternative woulc be equally 
good, neither is implied to be an absolute obliga- 
tion. Both alternatives are morally right, not 
obligatory, unless some other moral factor. is 
involved. In a case of incommensurable alternatives 
it may be that two moral factors are maximized 
without being definitely equal in moral value. But 
still, neither is definitely better or worse than the 
other. In commensurable cases, being *hus no better 
and no worse is sufficient for each to balance off 
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the other. The result when no other moral factor is 
involved is that neither alternative is absolutely ob- 
ligatory. Both are morally acceptable. This no-better- 
and-no-worse comparison may have the same result 
for incommensurability cases. It is simpler to think 
that it does and we have no reason to deny this. If 
there is this same result, then an act that would maxi- 
mize some moral factor would never be absolutely 
obligatory by virtue of having an incommensurable 
alternative. Parallel considerations apply to the 
relation between incommensurable negative moral 
factors and the moral status of being absolutely 
forbidden. Thus we have good reason to deny that 
incommensurability would yield moral dilemmas. 

Finally, we can consider what the possibility of 
morally incommensurable alternatives would imply 
about moral dilemmas, given the proposals made in 


section H above. Suppose that it is absolutely obliga- 
tory to do only what is done in every most nearly 
ideal life that one can live. Returning to our example 
where in one life available to a person justice is maxi- 
mized and in the other available life happiness is 
maximized, and all else is morally equal, let us again 
assume that these are incommensurable values. 
Neither life is definitely morally better than the 
other and they are not definitely equal. Therefore, 
neither life constitutes all of the most nearly ideal 
lives that are possible for the person. It follows that 
neither alternative is absolutely obligatory. Such 
alternatives might each be permissible, or they might 
have no determinate moral status. Thus, incom- 
mensurable alternatives pose no moral dilemma. 

The existence of morally incommensurable alter- 
natives would do nothing toward establishing the 
existence of moral dilemmas.” 
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NOTES 


1. It would be helpful to have a standard term for this problem. This would facilitate distinguishing the problem from the philo- 
sophically controversial sort of moral dilemma. I propose that we let “moral quandary” apply to any case that includes the epistemic 
problem that is ordinarily called a moral dilemma, whether or not the case really includes conflicting absolute obligations. (Terrance 
McConnell uses “moral conflict” for the epistemic problem, in“Moral Dilemmas and Consistency in Ethics,” The Canadian Journal 
of Philosophy, vol. 8 (1978), pp. 269-287, see especially p. 282. Regrettably, McConnell’s usage has not caught on. I hope that the 
epistemic connotation of “quandary” will help.) 

2. “Moral Dilemmas and Incomparability,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 22 (1985), p. 321. 

3. Ibid. 

4. These two readings of “ought” emerge as Sinnott-Armstrong’s candidates after a third is mentioned and dismissed. See ibid, 
pp. 321-322. See also his “Moral Dilemmas and ‘Ought and Ought Not,’” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 17 (1987) pp. 131- 
132, and his “Moral Realisms and Moral Dilemmas,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 84 (1987), p. 265. 

5. “Moral Dilemmas and Moral Consistency,” op. cit., p. 322. 

6. Ibid., p. 321. : : 

7. Ibid. See also “Moral Dilemmas and ‘Ought and Ought Not’,” op. cit., p. 130. 

8. Terrance McConnell makes a case against all moral dilemmas except ones arising out of some moral failing, in “Moral Dilemmas 
and Requiring the Impossible,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 29 (1976), pp. 409-413. I have argued against the possibility of any moral 
dilemma, in “Against Moral Dilemmas,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 91, (1982) pp. 87-97. Philippa Foot denies that it ever 
makes sense to prescribe incompatible acts by use of what she calls type 2 ought statements, in “Moral Realism and Moral Dilemma,” 
The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 80 (1983), pp. 370-398; see especially pp. 384-376 (See below for a discussion of the relation 
between ought judgments of type 2 and absolute moral obligations.) Alan Donagan makes a rationalist case against all moral 
dilemmas except perplexities secundum quid (see below), in “Consistency in Rationalist Moral Systems,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 81 (1984), pp. 291-309. f 

9. The case is described and discussed by Marcus in “Moral Dilemma and Consistency,” in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 77 
(1980), pp. 121-136, see especially p. 125. l 
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10. There need not be any prior moral failing on the part of the potential rescuer, who might blamelessly have happened to arrive 
on the scene. Thus, those who allow dilemmas only when they are brought about by a moral failing are also committed to there 
being no moral dilemma in this sort of case. 

11. “Consistency in Rationalist Moral Systems,” op. cit., p. 299. 

12. It is reasonable to seek some justification for this assumption. Frederick Kroon has proposed on plausible grounds that practical 
reason can require one to take incompatible alternatives, in “Rationality and Paradox,” Analysis, vol. 43 (1987), pp. 156-160. (I 
deny that this can happen. My response to Kroon’s proposal is given in “Evident, But Rationally Unacceptable,” The Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy, vol. 65 (1987), pp. 316-327.) 

13. See “Consistency in Rationalist Moral Systems,” op. cit., p. 306. 

14, Ibid., pp. 297-301. 

15. “Moral Realism and Moral Dilemma,” op. cit., p. 385. 

16. Ibid., pp. 385-386. 

17. This account omits temporal relativities. As a person’s life proceeds, the relevant possibilities at a time are taose lives that 
are still open to the person as of that time. The morally mandatory life to lead as of a time is the most nearly idea. life still open 
at that time. The moral status of acts as of a certain time, to be performed at that time or later, depends on the moral status of 
the lives still open at that time. For an extensive defense of a consequentialist version of this conception of morality, see Fred 
Feldman’s Doing the Best We Can (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1986). 

18. Since moral dilemmas are impossible, the absurdity-yielding (01) reading of “ought” in Sinnott-Armstrong’s original charac- 
terization of the nature of a moral dilemma is necessarily extensionally equivalent to the construal of moral dilemmas that has 
been defended here. But while the (01) reading is a manifest absurdity, it does not follow. that the claim that there are moral 
dilemmas is itself manifestly absurd. Any contention that turns out to be impossible is equivalent to some mani<est absurdity. 
Indeed, all such contentions are equivalent to the absurdity that results from the (01) reading. It does not follow ei:her that every 
impossible contention is identical to this absurdity, or that those who claim something that is in fact impossible are claiming 
something absurd. In the case of interpretations, it is clear that necessary extensional equivalence does not entail sdentity. 

19. See “Morality’s Demands and Their Limits,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 82, (1986), p. 536. 

20. Ibid., p. 535. 

. 21, It is plausible that any sort of act might affect the extent to which a life is close to ideally good. A moral thzory can deny 
this, however, while implying nothing inconsistent with the conception of moral obligation proposed here. The theory would have 
to have it that some aspect of life cannot affect whether any life is ideal. This seems wrong. For example, the crder in which 
one’s shoes are tied ordinarily has no effect on the extent to which one is virtuous. But the order would have am effect if one 
were sufficiently habituated to one order that the other would waste precious moments in an emergency, or if the order would 
gratuitously offend by violating a venerated taboo. (Scheffler makes a similar point about the implausibility of any‘hing less than 
a thoroughly pervasive theory, in “Morality’s Demands and Their Limits,” op. cit., pp. 533-534). 

22. This is suggested by Stuart Hampshire in “Morality and Conflict,” Morality and Conflict (Cambridge. MA: Harvard, 1983), 
Charles Taylor in “The Diversity of Goods,” in Sen And Williams, (eds.),Utilitarianism and Beyond, (NY: Cambridge, 1983), 
and Thomas Nagel in “War and Massacre,” Mortal Questions (Cambridge: Cambridge, 1979). 

23. If two exhaustive alternatives were both absolutely forbidden, this would imply the existence of a moral dilemma. An act is 
forbidden if and only if not performing the act is obligatory. Thus there would be incompatible obligations if every alternative 
were forbidden. 

24. I am grateful for helpful comments on previous drafts of this paper from John Bennett, Eva Bodanszky, David Cowles, Alan 
Donagan, Richard Feldman, Patricia Greenspan, James McGrath, John Robertson, Jack Sanders, Stefan Sencerz, Walter Sinnott- 
Armstrong, Peter Vallentyne, Peter van Inwagen, participants in colloquia at the Creighton Club and at Reed College, and a 
referee for the American Philosophical Quarterly. 
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THE PERSISTENT PUZZLE OF 
THE MINORITY DEMOCRAT 


David M. Estlund 


ROYSSERU writes, 


Aside from [the] primitive contract, the vote of the 
majority always obligates all the others . . . . But it 
is asked how a man can be both free and forced to 
conform to wills that are not his own. How can the 
opponents be both free and be placed in subjection to 
laws to which they have not consented?' 


His answer is that by consenting to or willing the 
procedure that leads to an outcome, one consents to 
or wills the outcome and so remains free. A demo- 
crat, let us say, is one who wills or desires whatever 
gets a majority of votes (it is beside the point that 
few are fully democrats, or whether it is a morally 
defensible stance).? Democrats are then subject to 
their own wills even when they are in the minority. 
The usual view of voting is that it involves favoring 
one of the alternatives over the others. If the social 
choice is between A and B, to vote for A is to favor, 
or will, A over B (or, more strictly, A and not-B over 
B and not-A). In the case where one votes for A but 
B wins, it appears that the winning alternative is 
something the minority voter wills not to be enacted. 
However, if this voter is a democrat, Rousseau’s 
argument suggests that he or she wills B by willing 
whatever gets a majority. This seems to put the 
voter in the incomprehensible position of willing 
A and not-A; A is willed in the agent’s vote, and 
not-A is willed in the agent’s being a democrat. 


(1) Iwill that what a majority wills is enacted (even 
if this is B).? 
(2) Iwill that A be enacted. 


This would appear to attribute two inconsistent atti- 
tudes to minority democrats:. willing A, and also 
not-A.* 
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Commentators have generally concluded that the 
puzzle can be solved without upsetting the received 
understanding of democracy to any significant ex- 
tent. I wish to argue that the puzzle cannot be solved 
as long as voting for a policy is conceived as favoring 
it, though I do not suppose that this undoes the pos- 
sibility of democratic theory altogether. Still, since 
it is a central part of contemporary thought about 
democracy that voting is a kind of favoring, what 
follows is, in an important way, a de=ense of the 
puzzle’s reality and importance. 

Perhaps the minority voter’s attitudes are not, 
after all, inconsistent. Consider a similar situation, 
but in another context—that of a losing sprinter. 
Supposing I am the sprinter, it is reasonable to 
assume that I begin the race with two desires: 


(Al) I want the first runner past the lime to get the 
prize, even if that is not me. 

(A2) I want it to be the case that I am first past the 
line. 


If I have these two desires, we can fairly say that 
I want the prize to go to me. Still, if I am beaten 
in the race I want the prize to go to another. There . 
is no reason to consider these as incompatible 
desires, since the desire that the prize go to me is, 
in a way, conditional on my being fastest, which 
I also desire. 

Once the race is over and I have lost, I needn’t 
be thought to give up my original desire (to get the 
prize as a result of being first). It involves a state 
of affairs which I still prefer to the cne that has 
actually come about. It has not disappeared but has 
been rendered moot. The two desires peacefully 
coexist; I haven’t changed my mind on anything.* 

Consider the minority voter’s attitudes as they 
parallel those of the losing sprinter: 

(Bi) I desire that the policy with majority support 

be enacted. 

(B2) Idesire that A is the policy with majority support. 
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As with the sprinter, the minority democrat’s atti- 
tudes are not, after all, inconsistent, even when B 
rather than A gets majority support. However, this 
account of the consistency of these two attitudes 
raises a further and equally important difficulty. 
The term “support” is vague in (B1) and (B2). 
Let us distinguish two proposals. First, suppose 
that “to support” is taken to mean “to vote for”: 


(C1) I desire that the policy with a majority of votes 
be enacted. 
(C2) I desire that a majority vote for A. 


These attitudes are consistent as we have seen. Pre- 
sumably, (1) represents the voter’s being a democrat, 
while (2) represents the content of this individual’s 
vote. However, this is an interpretation of voting 
which employs the concept of voting. This is illegiti- 


mate for the following reasons. The puzzle has pre- _ 


sented us with two questions of interpretation. First, 
“What is it to be a democrat?” and second, “What is 
it to vote for something?” These questions are raised 
by the fact that certain answers that would be natural 
to give ((1) and (2)) conflict with each other in the 
way we’ve discussed. There is a need, then, to try to 
adjust these interpretations so that they do not con- 
flict in that way. The proposal in question does 
remove the conflict, but by interpreting voting for 
something as expressing a desire for a majority to 
vote for it. This is no answer to the question “What 
is it to vote for something?” The interpretation of 
voting uses the concept of voting as though it were 
independently interpreted. This is viciously circular 
and illegitimate. 

It may seem that the circularity can be removed 
by first offering (C1) and (C2) as an account of cer- 
tain pertinent attitudes of a voter, and then inter- 
preting voting itself in another way.” However, 
this strategy proceeds by ignoring the original puzzle 
and the way in which it forced the move to (C1) and 
(C2). The original difficulty centered around the 
fact that voting cannot be interpreted as simply a 
kind of favoring because this is inconsistent with 
the possibility of being a democrat even where one 
is on the losing side. This same problem must still 
be faced if (C1) and (C2) are taken as motives rather 
than as an interpretation of voting. The fact that 
(C1) and (C2) are unproblematic when they’re not 
considered as interpretations of voting is no comfort 


in the search for an interpretation that avoids the 
puzzle. Relegating (C1) and (C2) to the background 
of reasons or motives, and then simply trying again 
with the remaining issue of the interpretation of 
voting is a pointless maneuver. 

To avoid the circularity the term “support” might 
be taken to mean “desire” rather than “vote for”: 


(D1) I desire that the policy desired by a majority 
is enacted. 
(D2) I desire that a majority desire A. 


Since (D2) does not refer to voting in any way, the 
circularity of the previous account is absent. This is 
puzzling as a proposed interpretation of voting, since 
it would leave it a mystery what any voter desires 
with regard to the social choice between A and B. 
The thought behind the proposal seems to be that 
what the majority desires should be revealed through 
voting, and the majority’s desire’s should prevail. 
Since the interpretation of voting cannot itself refer 
to voting (as in C1 and C2), the idea is to make it 
refer to desires instead—the desires of the other 
voters. The result, however, is that nobody's 
desires are revealed through voting, contrary to the 
intention of the proposal. (D2) is not a circular 
interpretation of voting, but is, in a way that is 
decisive against it, empty. 

Is there an interpretation that is neither empty in 
this way, nor circular in the way (C2) is? Of course 
there are many candidates for interpretations of 
voting that take the following form: 


(I desire, I will, I prefer it, It ought to be the case, etc.) 
that A is enacted. 


Under these interpretations no vicious circle is 
formed by any reference to the votes of others, nor 
are they empty like the previous proposal. However, 
a candidate of this sort is either an incomplete state- 
ment of the more complex sort of attitude reflected in 
(C2) or (D2) in which case it is no help, or it is a sim- 
ple favoring of A, in which case we simply face the 
original puzzle—the voter’s desire (preference, and 
so on) for A, and, as a minority democrat, for not-A. 
Suppose, for example, we correct the emptiness 
of the previous proposal in the simplest possible 
way. Add the desire for A on to the interpretation 
of voting as follows: 
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(E1) I desire that the policy desired by a majority 
is enacted. A 

(E2) I desire that a majority desire A. 

(E3) I desire A. 


The only addition is (E3); (E1) and (E2) are just 
(D1) and (D2). Here we suppose that (E1), (E2) and 
(E3) are together an interpretation of voting. Voting 
no longer leaves it mysterious what the voters desire, 
and so the emptiness of (D1), (D2) is filled. How- 
ever, (E3) is a kind of straightforward favoring, and 
is pernicious in just the way that it was in the naive 
understanding of voting that gives rise to the puzzle 
in the first place, namely (1) and (2). After all, (E1) 
is just (1) (“I will that what a majority wills is en- 
acted”), and desire (E3) is relevantly like (2) (“I will 
that A be enacted”) in that it will conflict with the 
voter’s simple desire ((1) or (E1)) in minority voters. 
In short, the original puzzle is simply present here 
as well. 

However, it might be thought that this proposal 
can be saved. -(E3) may be held to be a complex 
desire, such that it is, in its very nature, to be 
revised should policy B get a majority of votes. 
The voter would come to desire B rather than A in 
that case. The suggestion is that (E3) is not meant 
to be an undemocratic desire that A be enacted no 
matter what. It is more complicated than that. It 
is, presumably then, 


(E3') I desire that A get a majority and that it be 
` enacted for that reason. 


This is indeed a perfectly democratic attitude. How- 
ever, it fails in its purported capacity as part of an 
interpretation of voting. (E3’), as stated, is ambigu- 
ous. A is desired to get a majority of what? (E3’) 
must mean either the:conjunction of (C1) and (C2), 
or the conjunction of (D1) and (D2). In either case 
it falls victim to the arguments I have advanced 
against those accounts above. 

It might have been expected that the original puz- 
zle depended on the presence of inconsistent atti- 
tudes on the part of the minority voter, and that it 
would dissolve if we could find attitudes which 
plausibly represented both the voter’s being a demo- 
crat and the voter’s favoring one alternative over 
the other, without these committing the voter to 
wanting or willing inconsistent states of affairs. 


However, there is an additional requirement, that the 
solution retain a tenable interpretation of voting. 
This is not just an artificially imported requirement; 
itis an obvious and absolutely minimal requirement. 

The puzzle is persistent against suggestions that 
democrats favor, in some simple way, the policies 
they vote for. And accounts which recognize the 
more complicated kind of support that is present 
in a democrat nonetheless fail if they suggest that 
voting is to be interpreted as involving support of 
this more complex kind. Democrats do not favor 
policies simply, and even the complex democratic 
kind of favoring is not a part of voting. Thus, the 
puzzle raises the question whether voting is to be 
theorized as any kind of favoring at all, and to this 
extent it raises fundamental questions about the 
nature of democracy.’ 


H 
According to Rousseau, to vote for a policy or 
law is not to favor it, as is usually thought, but 


- rather to state that it conforrns to the General Will.° 


The situation of a minority democrat on this view 
involves the following two facts: 


(F1) I will that the policy with a majority of votes 
be enacted. 

(F2) I state that policy A conforms to the general 
will. 


First, there are no inconsistent attitudes involved 
here, even in the minority voter. Second, the sort of 
circular interpretation of voting just criticized is not 
present here, because (F2), which redresents the 
agent’s vote for a policy, does not make any refer- 
ence to the votes of others. We get a simple answer 
if we ask what it is to vote for something; it is to state 
that it is in conformity with the General Will. 

It might appear that this account suffers a circu- 
larity related to the kind already discussed. Suppose 
that the General Will is constituted by the majority’s 
votes. Then, to vote for something is to state that (if 
conditions are proper) a majority will vote for it. 
Recall that the earlier proposal, that to vote for 
something is partly to desire that a majority vote for 
it, failed as an interpretation of voting because it em- 
ploys the interpreted concept in the interpretation. 
The present proposal clearly suffers the same fate. 
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Here to vote for something is to state (rather than to 
desire) that a majority will vote for it. But, again, 
what is it for them to vote for it? This answer begs 
the question. 

Even if there were not this sort of circularity, if 
conformity to the General Will were just having been 
voted for by a majority under the right conditions 
then there would still be the difficulty of a circular 
voter’s task. The act of voting one way rather than 
another would itself affect the way it is reasonable 
to vote, since all that would matter in one’s attempt 
to answer the question at hand is how oneself and 
others will vote. Of course, one carinot base one’s 
vote on the nature of that very vote. The only basis 
for voting which remains is the nature of other 
people’s likely votes. However, if every voter is 
taken to base his or her vote on how others are ex- 
pected to vote, then those other voters must be 
assumed to do the same. The result is that there is 
no basis for anyone’s vote. If everyone’s vote de- 
pends on someone else’s, the chain of dependence 
is infinite even if there are a finite number of voters, 
since eventually the voters to which one voter looks 
will be looking back at that voter (at least indirectly), 
who must again turn to the others. The problem is, 
at root, one of circularity, though here is is not the 
interpretation itself, but the task involved, that is 
circular. My earlier argument, that the interpreta- 
tion is circular, alleges that the concept of voting is 
there interpreted in terms of itself. The claim here, 
however, is that, apart from this conceptual self- 
dependence, the proposed interpretation involves 
an act which depends on itself. My vote depends on 
yours, and yours on mine, and so mine depends on 
itself. Whereas the puzzle with which this article 
began, the puzzle of the minority democrat, is a 
form of incoherence in the individual voter, this 
circular voter’s task is a kind of incoherence. at the 
collective level. 

For these reasons Rousseau’s account would be 
inadequate if the General Will were constituted by 
a majority of votes. However, to say that“. . . the 
declaration of the General Will is drawn from the 
counting of votes” could instead mean that the Gen- 
eral Will is discovered, though not in any way 
constituted by a majority of votes, and then the 
interpretation of voting as opinions on the General 
Will would not be circular. 


Joshua Cohen discusses a possible Rousseauean 
view which has the following hybrid structure: 


The General Will is characterized in terms of an ideal 
procedure of deliberation or collective choice, while 
democratic decision making is construed as an imper- 
fect procedure which, when suitably organized, has 
the property of providing evidence about how best to 
achieve the object of the General Will.'° 


On this view the actual procedure helps to discover 
rather than constitute the General Will, and so is 
immune to my criticisms. However, the view seems 
to be that the General Will is still procedurally 
interpreted; it is constituted by the outcome of an 
“ideal procedure of deliberation or collective 
choice.” The procedure in question is imaginary 
(like Rawls’ “original position”). We may suppose 
that some question is put to some imaginary (and 
in certain ways, ideal) voters. The collective answer 
will (by some aggregation rule) constitute the Gen- 
eral Will. Perhaps the question is, “What is the 
General Will?” That is, the General Will might be 
thought to be constituted by some ideal delibera- 
tions about the General Will. If so, the account 
has not escaped the difficulty of the circular voter’s 
task. Since each of the ideal voters’ opinions would 
“go into” the correct answer, there’s no basis for 
an opinion prior to the aggregation of votes. But 
then there are no votes to aggregate. This is a 
problem even at this ideal level. We can make no 
sense of the ideal voter’s deliberations on this 
account. If, on the other hand, the imaginary votes 
are not understood as opinions on the General Will, 
but are instead given a “desire interpretation” (de- 
sire, preference, etc.), the original puzzle of the 
minority democrat applies. 

Now, neither problem applies if, say, these ideal 
voters are asked what is in their own interest, and 
the General Will is coristituted by unanimity on 
any alternative. Here we assume the voters are so 
ideal that no one is wrong about his or her own 
interests. so the General Will is just the common 
interest. I think this is roughly the right interpreta- 
tion of the General Will, but it is a distortion to 
explicate it procedurally. We might just as well 
say the average weight of American males is the 
result of an ideal procedure of asking each of them 
their own weight, assuming each is correct since 
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ideal, and then aggregating the answers by aver- 

‘aging. But of course there is nothing essentially 
procedural about the average weight of American 
males, nor is there about the General Will on the 
view that it is the common interest. Moving the 
constitutivism of the account from an actual proce- 
dure to an ideal procedure in Cohen’s fashion does 
not redeem the general constitutivist strategy I have 
criticized. Instead, the Rousseauean view quoted 
at the beginning of this section must be understood 
to involve a procedure of discovering the General 
Will by asking the citizens which policies conform 
to it. This “discovery” model is free of the discussed 
problems of “constitutivist” models. The promising 
Rousseauean strategy is to emphasize discovery 
rather than constitution of the common good 
through voting. 


Il 


The puzzle of the minority democrat may seem 
to reappear in a slightly different form for this 
Rousseauean view. Participants in such a system 
as this may be taken ideally to believe that the 
majority (under proper circumstances) will be cor- 
rect about the General Will. This belief may or 
may not be part of what it is to be a democrat in 
these circumstances, but either way it threatens to 
conflict with the minority voter’s belief about the 
General Will. The following two attitudes would 
apparently be present: 


(G1) I believe that the majority General Will-belief 
is correct. 
(G2) I believe that A is in the General Will. 


Where the voter is in the minority, the majority 
General Will-belief will be that A is not in the 
General Will (let p = “A is in the general will,” 
and so not-p = = “A is not in the General Will”). A 
puzzle is generated by attributing to the minority 
voter a belief that not-p based on (G1), since this 
would conflict with (G2), a belief that p. The Rous- 
seauean view would then be stuck attributing to 
every minority democrat a belief that p and a belief 
that not-p; the puzzle resembles that in Section 1, 
except that the apparently conflicting attitudes are 
beliefs instead of desires. 

The problem would disappear if minny voters 


never held both beliefs at once, but changed their 
mind—corrected their beliefs—in light of the out- 
come of a vote. However, we might expect this 
move, the “Correction Solution,” to be either open 
to both the Rousseauean and the earlier (“desire”) 
views, or else closed to both. If it is open to both, 
then the puzzle could have been resclved within 
the desire views, and there would be no need ‘to 
introduce the Rousseauean view at all. I shall argue 
that, oddly enough, this Correction Solution move 
is open to the Rousseauean view bu: not to the 
earlier views owing to an interesting difference 
between beliefs and desires. 

The difference is that desires can be Cceferential in 
a way that beliefs apparently cannot. I can have a 
desire that takes as its object whatever -he object of 
someone else’s desire is, as in, “I want whatever 
Mary wants.” I cannot, however, with as much 
sense, say, “I believe whatever Mary believes.” I 
can be willing to believe whatever Mary believes, 
once I know what it is. That is, 7 can be-deferential, 
but the belief itself cannot. Desires themselves can 
be deferential (or so we might descrike the case). 
Not all desires are like this, but there is this kind 
of desire. 

This difference between. beliefs and desires is 
what allows the Rousseauean belief-based view, but 
not the more usual desire-based view. to suppose 
that the minority voter changes his or her mind in 
light of the outcome (thus avoiding the puzzle). 
Both the desire and the belief views pcsit a simple 
attitude (a vote belief, or a vote desire), and a major- 
ity-regarding belief or desire. Consider the desire 
view first. The majority-regarding desire gets its 
object automatically; the desire is itself deferential. 
In a minority voter, it will therefore come to conflict 
with the vote desire unless the vote des.re changes. 
Surely the vote desire could change, but the puzzle 
persists unless there is some general reason to sup- 
pose it does change (I will return to this possibility). 
The case is different on the Rousseeuean view. 
Beliefs, as I have argued, cannot themselves be 
deferential in the way desires can be. The belief in 
the majority’s correctness does not automatically 
take the content of the majority’s belief. It will 
normally give rise to such a belief, in.certain cir- 
cumstances, but it is a contingent matter in just the 
way that a change in the vote belief is. 
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As I said; the conflict in the desire case could be 
avoided if there were a general reason to suppose the 
vote desire will change in light of the outcome. A 
general-account of such a change could apparently 
only find roots in the sort of desire it is, in the claim 
that it is not a simple, potentially undemocratic 
desire, but rather one which contains the conditions 
under which it is to change its object, namely, a 
contrary majority outcome. A desire can, I believe, 
have such a structure, but when it is made explicit 
the account can be seen to be familiar. The desire to 
get first prize in a race is inherently revisable in just 
this way, and my arguments against the voting ana- 
logue of the sprinter’s desire apply here as well. 
Therefore, no adequate general reason can be pro- 
vided. for supposing the vote desire will change to 
accommodate a contrary majority outcome. This 
would be necessary. on the desire view since the 
majority-regarding desire will automatically take the 
majority desire’s object. It is not necessary in the 
belief account because the majority-regarding belief 
does not automatically take the content of the major- 
ity belief. Change in the majority-regarding belief, 
in light of the outcome, is here only contingent and 
when it occurs it simply is (that is, does not just 
‘cause) a change in the vote belief. 

A Rousseauean theory -also purports to justify 
such a change of mind in light of the outcome, but 
this, justification cannot be explored here. 

If not all desires are deferential in this way (as 
clearly they are not), then why suppose the majority 
regarding desire which desire interpretations of 
voting need are deferential? First, one possible 
alternative, the willingness to desire what the 
majority desires, would have voters choosing their 
desires, and this is a problematic notion. Second, 
it would be inadequate to substitute for the majority- 
regarding desire the fact that the voter will come 
to desire that which the majority desires, since this 
leaves out any dependence of the desire on the fact 
that it is the majority’s desire. However, suppose 
the democrat’s majority-regarding attitude is this: 

(H1) The majority’s desiring something makes it 

desirable to me. 


This, if adequate as an account of the democrat’s 
attitude, would save desire interpretations from the 
puzzle of the minority democrat. Conjoined with, ° 


(H2) I desire that A be enacted, 


no conflict results when the voter is in the minority, 
since the attitude in (H1) kicks in and changes the 
desire for A to a desire for not-A. This is similar 
to the way I have argued the Rousseauean view is 
supposed to work, and, as noted above, the possi- 
bility that a similar account is open to desire 
interpretations must be confronted. 

The scheme would work for desire interpretations 
if being a democrat were limited to (H1). However, 
the democrat’s desires are more aggressive than this 
mere disposition to desire A once it is known to have 
gotten a majority. The democrat also desires, in 
advance, that the alternative that gets a majority, 
whatever it is, be enacted. This is a desire that, as it 
were, defers to the majority. The presence of this 
sort of desire can be admitted by the Rousseauean 
theory without conflict, since voting is not taken to 
be the expression of a (potentially conflicting) desire 
at all. However, those who see voting as expressing 
a desire must either implausibly deny that democrats 
have this more aggressive deferential desire, or facé 
the puzzle of the minority democrat. Furthermore, 
a Rousseauean view (as I am using that description) 
need not admit any deferential majority-regarding 
belief, since, as I have already suggested (and will 
defend further below) beliefs cannot be deferential 
in this way. On the Rousseauean view, then, we can 
say that where a minority voter’s majority-regarding 
belief inclines that voter to believe as the majority 
does, this amounts to changing one’s mind about 
the matter at hand, and does not involve any simul- 
taneous contrary beliefs on the minority voter’s part. 
The puzzle of the minority democrat, then, does not 
plague the Rousseauean view as it does the desire- 
based views. T 

My argument depends on the claim that desires 
themselves can be deferential in a way that beliefs 
cannot. However, by “desire views” I have said that 
I mean to refer to “favoring views” more generally, 
and so it is critical whether the point about deferen- 
tial desire can be generalized to preference, willing, 
ought-judgements, prescriptions, and so on. No 
special difficulties seem to attach to preference or 
willing in this regard, but ought-judgements and 
prescriptions are less obviously like desire in the 
necessary way. However, it still seems possible, 
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(a) to judge that for anything that Mary judges ought 
to’ be the case, it ought to be the case, or (b) to pre- 
scribe the performance of whatever action Mary 
prescribes. Ought-judgements and prescriptions do 
seem to have this same deferential capacity. 

The point seems to hinge on the following differ- 
ence between favoring and believing. It is perhaps 
best seen by first comparing desire with belief. 


Despite the fact that the contents of beliefs ‘and de-’ 


sires are often similarly expressed (as in “S believes 
that p,” and “S desires that p”) what is believed is 
different in kind from what is desired: 


One desires a state’ of affairs (or an object), not a 
proposition (though the desired state of affairs may 
be specified by a proposition). 


One believes a proposition, not a state of affairs 
(though the proposition specifies a state of affairs that 
is believed to obtain). 


To see the difference, it is helpful to notice that a 
belief can be related to a proposition in something 
like the way a desire is related to a state of affairs 
(roughly, where the proposition is a thing which 
figures in the belief), but then the proposition is not 
the content of that belief. For example, I can believe 
that the proposition you are entertaining is true. But 


University of California 


if the proposition you are entertaining is p,, then the 
content of my belief is not (normally) p,, but “p; is 
true.” And this is a different propositi¢n altogether 
(call it p2). That they are different follcws from the 
fact that I can believe p, without believing p,, if, for 
example, I don’t even know what p, is. 

Given this difference between beliefs and desires, 
some desires can get “new” contents automatically 
when a certain description becomes true of a certain 
state of affairs—for example, when the description 
“what the majority wants” becomes true of state of 
affairs S. The case is different with belief; since be- 
liefs are not about the propositions that are believed 
they can’t have indirect or deferred contents in this 
way. “I believe whatever the majority believes” is 
no belief at all because it makes the mistake of sup- 
posing the belief can refer to its content as an object, 
by description. Desires can sometimes do this, but 
beliefs cannot. This partially explains the difference 
I referred to earlier between beliefs and desires. The 
crucial point here is that what is true of desires in 
this regard is true generally of the kinds of simple 
favoring that might be proposed as being involved 
in voting. One favors states of affairs, but one be- 
lieves propositions. Therefore, the defense of the 
Rousseauean view distinguishes it from favoring’ 
views generally. 
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NOTES 


1. J. J. Rousseau, (1983) On The Social Contract (Indianapolis: Hackett), Bk. IV, Ch. 2; hereafter, “SC TV.2.” I am grateful to the - 
Charlotte Newcombe National Fellowship Foundation for a year’s financial support while much of this research was done. For philo- 
sophical help I would like to thank Dale Brant, G. A. Cohen, Haskell Fain, Alon Har El, William Nelson, and the Colloquium of the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of California, Irvine. A short version was read at the meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association in Cincinnati, in April 1988, where it received helpful comments from the commentator Edward Langerak and the audience. 

2. Barry (1973) thinks that democrats of this stripe are “moral cretins.” I criticize his argument in my dissertation, The Theoretical 
Interpretation of Voting, University of Wisconsin, 1986. Riker (1981) also questions this account of a democrat. It i3.unclear in Riker 
why democrats approve the holding of elections, if “no sensible person need believe the [outcomes] should be enacted” (p. 120). 
Doesn’t this render idle the popular consent he so values? 

3. The parenthetical clause is why it is not a violation of opacity to infer from the majority’s willing B that I will B. 

4. This puzzle is most famously presented and discussed in Wollheim (1962), although it is first discussed, without explicit 
application to democracy, in Little (1952). 

5. For the earliest version of this argument see Barry (1965), pp. 58-65, and 293-94, and a more recent endorsement of the argument 
in Barry (1973). Graham (1976) objects that on such a view the vote is not a real judgement on the. policy at hand, but only on the 
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hypothetical issue of what to do if that policy gets majority support. However, there is no need to phrase the desire hypothetically, as 
in “I want to get the prize if I finish first.” The sprinter wants to finish first and to get the prize as a result. The minority democrat 
wants A to get a majority and to be enacted as a result. It is true that the voter has the (hypothetical) desire that A be enacted if it gets 
a majority, but the very same is wanted for B. These symmetrical desires are admitted; the point is that there is also a non-hypothetical, 
asymmetrical desire for A to get a majority, and to be enacted as a result. ; 

6. Ishall speak of the voter’s desires, but this is just for convenience. All applies equally well if the relevant attitude is thought to be a 
preference, a volition (for example, Rousseau speaks of what voters will), a prescription, an ought judgement—in short, any sort of 
straightforward favoring. Suppose, for example, (1) and (2) are made into ought judgements rather than desires: 1) Whatever gets a 
majority ought to be enacted, 2) A ought to get a majority and be enacted for that reason. According to this voter, A’s enactment is one 
among a set of circumstances which ought to obtain, but under the circumstances which actually obtain B ought to be enacted. There 
is no inconsistency here. “It ought to be the case that P” does not always contradict “It ought to be the case that not-P,” because an 
ought judgement sometimes specifies only part of what ought to be the case, and this does not contradict the judgement that in an 
imperfect world, that part of the recommended world ought not to be the case. 


7. For more on what an interpretation of voting is and why it is important, see my “Democracy Without Preference,” unpublished. 


8. Barry (1965) is the first discussion to show the consistency of the two attitudes (as discussed above). Barry’s argument is 
unwittingly repeated by several writers including Goldstick (1973), Honderich (1974), Pennock (1974), and Walzer (1983), all of 
whose accounts are subject to the present objection. See Estlund, op. cit., 1986, pp. 133-49, where I press this criticism against 
Goldstick, Honderich, and Pennock. ‘ 


9. S.C. IV.2. 
10. Joshua Cohen, (1986) “An Epistemic Conception of Democracy,” Ethics, Vol. 97, p. 32. 
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CAUSING AND BEING RESPONSIBLE 
© FOR WHAT IS INEVITABLE 


William L. Rowe 


WHEN a person does something that results in a 

state of affairs obtaining that would not have 
obtained had he not done what he did, it is clear that 
the person causes (or causally contributes to) the 
obtaining of that state of affairs. Moreover, if the 
person could have avoided doing what he did, thus 
preventing the state of affairs from obtaining, the 
person is responsible for the state of affairs provided 
he foresaw (or ought to have foreseen) that it would 
result from his action. But what if he does something 
that, although sufficient (in the circumstances) for 
that state of affairs obtaining, is not necessary for 
its obtaining? What if that state of affairs would have 
obtained regardless of what he did? Can he then 
properly be said to have caused that state of affairs 
to obtain? And, if he did what he did, intending to 
bring about that state of affairs, can he be held 
responsible for that state of affairs, given that it 
was inevitable and would have obtained regardless 
of what he did? In this paper I will defend an affirm- 
ative answer to both questions with respect to a cer- 
tain class of cases. I also will suggest that an affirm- 
ative answer should not be taken as positive support 
for the compatibilist’s thesis that causal determinism 
is consistent with human freedom. 


I 


Suppose there is a speeding train approaching a 
fork in the track controlled by a switch. The left fork 
(No. 1) leads on to where a dog has been tied to the 
track. If the train proceeds on 1 it will hit the dog. 
Track No. 2, however, leads to a safe stopping point 
for the train. The switch is set for 2. You have it in 
your power to throw the switch to 1 or to leave it as 
is. You throw the switch with the result that the train 
proceeds on 1, hitting the dog. Your throwing the 
switch is sufficient, in the circumstances, for the 
train’s proceeding on track 1 and for the train’s 
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hitting the dog. We will suppose that ia the circum- 
stances your throwing the switch was also necessary 
for both of these consequences: had you not thrown 
the switch, the train would not have proceeded on 1 
and would not have hit the dog. This is case A. 

In the above case we have no reluctance in con- 
cluding that you caused the train to proceed on 1 and 
caused the train to hit the dog. We are also entitled, 
prima facie, to hold you responsible for these con- 
sequences.’ After all, neither of these consequences 
of your act was inevitable. Had you nct thrown the 
switch, neither would have occurred. And, as we 
noted, it was in your power not to throw the switch. 

Let us again suppose that there is a speeding 
train approaching a fork in the track controlled by 
a switch. As in case A, the switch is set for track 
2. It is again in your power to switck the train to 
track 1 by throwing the switch. It is also in your 
power not to throw the switch. Usfortunately, 
unlike case A, both tracks 1 and 2 ccnverge later 
at the point where the dog is tied to the track. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that the train will hit the 
dog. Nevertheless, you throw the switch so that 
the train proceeds on track 1. This is case B. 

In case B, what did you cause or dring about? 
As in case A, we can distinguish (1) the train’s 
hitting the dog, and (2) the train’s proceeding on 
track 1..We might also want to consider (3) the 
train’s hitting the dog via track 1 (as opposed to 
via track 2). In the circumstances, what you do 
(throw the switch) is both sufficient and necessary 
for (2), the train’s proceeding on track 1, and for 
(3), the train’s hitting the dog via track 1. But what 
about (1)? Do you cause or bring about the train’s 
hitting the dog? Well, it is true that you do-some- 
thing that in the circumstances is suff cient for the 
train’s hitting the dog. But what you dc is not neces- 
sary for that consequence. Had you not thrown the 
switch, the train would still have hit the dog. In the 
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circumstances, the train’s hitting the dog is inevi- 
table, it will happen regardless of what you do. 
Although you may be the cause of the train’s hitting 
the dog via track 1, you are not the cause of the 
train's hitting the dog.? Nor would we hold you 
responsible for the fact that the train hits the dog. 
If something is inevitable, will happen regardless 
of what you do, then you do not cause it to happen 
and you are not responsible for it. We must now 
challenge this principle by considering a third case. 
In case C, we find a curious mixture of features 
in one or the other of our first two cases. As in 
case A, track 2 does not converge with track 1. 
Instead, it leads to a safe stopping point for the 
train. Only track 1 leads to the spot where the dog 
is tied to the track. Unlike case A, however, some 
other person, Peter, is so situated that he most 
certainly will throw the switch if, but only if, you 
do not. If you throw the switch, the train will be 
routed to track 1 and hit the dog. If you do not 
throw the switch, Peter will, with the result that 
the train will be routed to track 1 and hit the dog. 
Moreover, it is not in your power to prevent Peter’s 
throwing the switch, should you not throw it your- 
self. As in our other two cases, you throw the 
switch, the train is routed to track 1 and hits the dog. 
Let’s focus here on just two of our earlier conse- 
quences: (1) the train’s hitting the dog, (2) the 
train’s proceeding on track 1. My intuitions pull 
very strongly toward the view the that you cause 
or bring about the train’s proceeding on track 1 
and the train’s hitting the dog. I would also feel 
entitled to hold you responsible for each of these. 


The problem is that these intuitions collide with ` 


the principle that you neither cause nor are respon- 
sible for what is inevitable. To justify these intui- 
tions we need to uncover some relevant differences 
between case C and case B, between ways in which 
something may be inevitable. 

Perhaps the relevant difference between cases B 
and C is this. In case B it is causally inevitable that 
the train will hit the dog. Given that both tracks lead 
to where the dog is tied, that the train is speeding 
toward a switch that has only two settings—one for 
track 1 and one for track 2—the unfortunate outcome 
is causally inevitable prior to your act. In case C, 
however, the inevitability of the train’s hitting the 
dog seems to rest on Peter’s determination to throw 


the switch if you do not. Perhaps at the last second 
Peter could change his mind and elect not to throw 
the switch. To forestall such considerations, we 
will suppose that a mechanism has been implanted 
in Peter’s brain so that he is programed to throw 
the switch if you do not; it is not in his power not 
to throw the switch should you fail to throw it. In 
both cases, then, prior to your act it is causally 
inevitable that the train will hit the dog. 

A second possible difference between cases C 
and B is this. In case C, although your throwing 
the switch is not necessary for the train’s hitting 
the dog, someone’ s throwing the switch is necessary 
for this unfortunate result. In case B, however, 
what you do—throw the switch—is an action that 
in the circumstances need not be done by anyone 
if the train is to hit the dog. 

The above difference between B and C suggests 
the following: S causes E by doing X if and only if 


(1) S does X prior to or at the same time as E’s 
occurrence. 

(2) S's doing X is a part of a sufficient causal 
condition of E.3 

(3) Either S’s doing X is a necessary condition of 
E's occurrence or someone’s doing X is a neces- 
sary condition of E’s occurrence.‘ 


Condition (3), however, is inadequate. We can 
see this by considering a modification of case C. 
Suppose things are such that if you do not throw 
the switch to the track 1 position some very pow- 
erful being will bend track 2 so that it leads to 
where the dog is tied. Again, you cause the train’s 
hitting the dog by throwing the switch to track 1, 
but it is not true that either you or someone else 
(or some mechanism) must move the switch if the 
train is to hit the dog. Clearly, then, condition (3) 
is far too narrow. How shall we revise it? 

Among the circumstances that obtain in case C, 
the following seem particularly relevant: 


(a) Track 1 leads to where the dog is tied. 

(b) Track 2 does not lead to where the dog is tied. 
(c) The switch is set for track 2. © 

(d) The train is speeding toward the switch. 


In these circumstances 


(e) You throw the switch to track 1 (at the appro- 
priate time). 
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is sufficient for the train’s hitting the dog. But (e) 
is not necessary for this result, for 


(f Peter is programed to throw the switch if, but 
only if, you do not. 


is, given (a)-(d), also sufficient for the train’s hitting 
the dog.° It was our consideration of this fact that 
led to our condition (3). What we’ ve now seen, how- 
ever, is that other modifications of case C will yield 
additional sufficient conditions, given (a)-(d), con- 
ditions that are not countenanced by our condition 
(3). In light of this, how can we give an account that 
will leave you the cause in case C without making 
you the cause in case B? The answer, I believe, will 
be discovered if we focus attention on the relation 
these sufficient conditions (in case C) bear to your 
throwing (or not throwing). the switch. 
Suppose that in addition to (f) we have 


(g) A very powerful being is programed to bend 
track 2 to the place where the dog is tied if, 
but only if, you do not throw the switch. 


What relation is there between both (f) and (g) and 
your throwing the switch? Both (f) and (g) have a 
part that is actualized only if you do not throw the 
switch. For if you throw the switch, this part is 
not actualized at all. (In (f), the part in question is 
Peter throwing the switch. In (g), the part in ques- 
tion is A very powerful being bends track 2 to the 
place where the dog is tied.) This suggests the 
following version of our third condition: 


(3') Either S’s doing X is necessary for E’s occur- 
rence or any other condition that is sufficient 
(in the circumstances) for E has a part that is 
actualized only if S does not do X.‘ 


Granted that each of (f) and (g) contains a part 
that is actualized only if you do not throw the 
switch, how does that support or explain our intui- 
tion that by throwing the switch (in case C) you 
cause the train’s hitting the dog? The answer, I 
believe, is as follows. In case C examples the suf- 
ficient conditions, (f) and (g), present us with two 
potential generators of the train’s hitting the dog. 
Condition (g), for example, presents your throwing 
the switch and A powerful person’ s bending track 
2 to the place where the dog is tied as potential 
generators of the train’s hitting the dog. For each is 


such that given just (a)-(d), it, if actualized, is 
sufficient for the train’s hitting the dcg. Now, as 
we’ ve seen, things are such that the seccnd potential 
generator can be actualized only if the first is not. 
In condition (g) the powerful being bends the track 
only if you do not throw the switch. This means 
that your throwing the switch prevents the actuali- 
zation of other potential generators o? the train’s 
hitting the dog. And my suggestion is that if you 
do something that is sufficient in the cizcumstances 
for E, and your doing it prevents the actualization 
of other potential generators of E, then you cause 
E by doing that thing.’ 

What if the causal process is such that, where 
possible, the second potential generator occurs 
regardless of what you do? Suppose, for example, 
that a very powerful being is programed in advance 
to bend track 2 to the place where the dog is tied 
whether or not you throw the switch. We will sup- 
pose that the time at which you throw the switch 
(or do not throw it) is +2, the time zt which the 
powerful being has been programed to bend track 
2 to the place where the dog is tied is a moment 
later, t-1, and the time at which the train passes 
over the switch is t, a moment later than t-1. With 
these suppositions in mind, we need to compare 
our condition 


(g) A very powerful being is progremed to bend 
track 2 to the place where the cog is tied if, 
but only if, you do not throw the switch. 


with 
(g') A very powerful being is programed to bend 


track 2 to the place where the dog is tied 
whether or not you throw the switch. 


When (g) obtains, by throwing the switch you 
effectively prevent the actualization of the other 
potential generator of the train’s hitting the dog. 
But if it is (g’) that obtains, your act of throwing 
the switch does not prevent the actualization of the 
other potential generator. Indeed, that potential 
generator will be actualized whether you throw the 
switch or not. I’ve argued that although prior to 
your throwing the switch condition (g) is sufficient 
in (a)-(d) for the train’s hitting the doz, it is true, 
nevertheless, that by throwing the switch you cause 
the train’s hitting the dog. Suppose, however, it is 
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(g’), and not (g), that obtains. Given (a)-(d), (g’) 
is also sufficient for the train’s hitting the dog. If 
you throw the switch when (g’) obtains, do you 
thereby cause the train’s hitting the dog? This is a 
difficult question. But on the view I’m presenting 
you do not cause the train’s hitting the dog. For 
your throwing the switch does not prevent. the 
actualization of the other potential generator—the 
powerful being bending track 2 to the place where 
the dog is tied. Against my view, it should be noted 
that your throwing the switch, although not pre- 
venting the actualization of the other potential 
generator, does prevent it from playing any causal 
role in bringing about the train’s hitting the dog. 
For by the time (t-1) the powerful being starts to 
bend track 2, the switch already has been set (at 
t-2) to send the train along track 1. What he does, 
therefore, is in no way needed for the train to hit 
the dog. We might say that although your throwing 
the switch does not prevent the actualization of 
this potential generator, it does prevent it from 
being efficacious, from playing any causal role in 
the train’s hitting the dog. And if this be so, why 
not conclude that by throwing the switch when (g’) 
obtains you do cause the train’s hitting the dog? 

When either (g) or (g’) obtains the following is 
true. 


(X) Prior to your throwing the switch it is causally 
determined that some event will occur that is 
sufficient (in the circumstances) for the train’s 
hitting the dog. 


But if (g’) obtains it is is also true that 


(Y) Prior to your throwing the switch it is causally 
determined that some event sufficient for the 
train’s hitting the dog (other than your throwing 
the switch) will occur. 


For if (g’) obtains the very powerful being bends 
track 2 so that it leads to where the dog is tied. And 
this event, given the other conditions (a)-(d) that 
obtain, is sufficient for the train’s hitting the dog. 
But if it is (g) that obtains, Y is not true. For when 
(g) obtains, it is not causally determined that some 
event sufficient for the train’s hitting the dog (other 
than your throwing the switch) will occur. Although 
in (g) it is causally determined that some event will 
occur that is sufficient for the train’s hitting the dog, 


it is up to you whether that event is an action of 
yours or the action of the powerful being. In (g’), 
however, it is causally determined that the powerful 
being will bend the track (a condition sufficient in 
(a)-(d) for the train’s hitting the dog) regardless of 
what you do. And this difference between (g) and 
(g’) renders the (g’) case more like case B than C. 
This being so, what do you then cause by throwing 
the switch in (g’)? You cause just what you cause 
in case B; you cause the train’s hitting the dog via 
track 1. You do not cause the train’s hitting the dog. 

The general point emerging from these reflec- 
tions on (g) and (g’) is this. When there already 
exists a causal process that assures that E will occur, 
and the way in which the causal process is 
actualized is independent of your doing or not doing 
X, then by doing X you do not cause E to occur. 
You may, however, cause E to occur at a particular 
time, via a certain path, or at a particular place. 
But when there already exists a causal process that 
assures that E will occur, and the way in which 
the causal process is actualized is dependent on 
your doing or not doing X, then by doing X you 
may cause E to occur. 

Our revision of condition (3) leaves our intuitions 
concerning cases C and B intact. In case B, your 
throwing the switch is sufficient (in the cir- 
cumstances) for the train’s hitting the dog. But 
there is another sufficient condition of the train’s 
hitting the dog, a condition that does not satisfy 
our revised condition (3’). For, among the cir- 
cumstances that obtain in case B, we may list the 
following as particularly relevant. 


(i) Track 1 leads to where the dog is tied. 
(j) Track 2 leads to where the dog is tied. 
(k) The switch has no setting other than for | or 2. 


In these circumstances, 
(1) The train is speeding toward the switch. 


is sufficient for the train’s hitting the dog. But (1) 
has no part that is actualized only if you do not 
throw the switch. Thus, by throwing the switch in 
case B you do not cause the train’s hitting the dog.* 


II 


In an important article, Peter van Inwagen has 
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endeavored to- prove that our intuitions are 
thoroughly wrong in case C.° His main interest in 
the article is to defend a form of the principle Harry 
Frankfurt calls. “the Principle of Alternate Pos- 
sibilities.”'° The form of the principle van Inwagen 
defends that is of particular interest here is: 


A person is morally responsible for a certain state of 
affairs only if (that state of affairs obtains and) he 
could have prevented it from obtaining." 


In case C our intuitions tell us that you bring about 
and are responsible for the state of affairs: it being 
the case that the train hits the dog. But, as we’ve 
seen, the obtaining of this state of affairs is some- 
thing you are powerless to prevent. It will be help- 
ful, therefore, to consider van Inwagen’s argument. 

Suppose, to use van Inwagen’s example, Gunnar 
shoots Ridley, thus doing something sufficient for 
its being the case that Ridley dies.” Let’s also 
suppose that Pistol is so situated that he will shoot 
Ridley if Gunnar does not. Pistol’s shooting Ridley 
also would be sufficient for its being the case that 
Ridley dies. Moreover, if Gunnar does not himself 
shoot Ridley, he cannot prevent Pistol’s doing so. 

Thus far, van Inwagen’s example parallels case 
C. But, as it turns out, it does not parallel only 
case C. For van Inwagen claims that the state of 
affairs Ridley dies is identical with Ridley does not 
live forever. Each of these, he holds, is identical 
with Ridley is mortal. Now surely, reasons van 
Inwagen, Gunnar neither causes nor is responsible 
for its being the case that Ridley is mortal. After 
all, the obtaining of this state of affairs is already 
guaranteed by the aging process and the laws of 
nature. So God, Adam and Eve perhaps, but surely 
not Gunnar, is/are responsible for its being the case 
that Ridley dies. l 

I am persuaded by this argument that Gunnar 
neither causes nor is responsible for its being the 
case that Ridley dies. It is important, however, to 
note that van Inwagen’s example is not simply an 
example that parallels case C; it also parallels case 
B. Indeed, van Inwagen’s entire argument to show 
that in this example Gunnar is not responsible for 
Ridley’s death has nothing whatever to do with the 
parallel to case C. Pistol’s readiness to shoot if 
Gunnar does not is not mentioned in the consider- 
ations van Inwagen advances to show that Gunnar is 


not responsible for Ridley’s death. It is the fact 
that the aging process and the laws of sature already 
make certain Ridley’s death that precludes Gunnar 
from bringing about or being responsible for his 
death. At most, Gunnar brings about Hidley’s death 
via his shooting him, just as, in case B, the most 
that you bring about and are respons_ble for is the 
train’s hitting the dog via track 1. The parallel 
between van Inwagen’s example and zase B is this. 
In each, there already exists a causa. process that 
assures the obtaining of the state of acfairs in ques- 
tion (Ridley dies, the train’s hitting “he dog), and 
the way in which the process is actuzlized is inde- 
pendent of what Gunnar or you do (shcoting Ridley, 
throwing the switch). Small wonder then, that the 
proper conclusion is that Gunnar neither causes nor 
is responsible for its being the case that Ridley 
dies. In terms of our formulation of what it is for 
an agent to cause F (or the obtaining of a state of 
affairs) by doing X, condition (3’) is not satisfied. 
For condition (3’), in its second part, requires that 
the actualizing of a part of the causelly sufficient 
condition be dependent on your not doing X. 
Having made his case that Gunnar -s not respon- 
sible for its being the case that Rid.ey dies, van 
Inwagen next considers a more specific state of 
affairs: Ridley’s being killed. Again we are to sup- 
pose that Pistol will shoot Ridley if Guanar does not, 
thus doing something sufficient for its being the case 
that Ridley is killed. This time, however, there is no 
independent causal process (like the aging process) 
that is in place and will bring it about that Ridley is 
killed, regardless of what Gunnar or Pistol might do. 
Thus, van Inwagen now presents an example that 
parallels case C, but not case B. Again, van Inwagen 
argues that Gunnar neither brings it about nor is 
responsible for Ridley’s being killed." How does 
the argument go? First, van Inwagen notes (cor- 
rectly) that we cannot show that Gunnar is respons- 
ible for Ridley’s being killed simply by pointing 
out that he does something (shooting Ridley) that 
(in the circumstances) is sufficient for Ridley’s 
being killed. For he also did something (shooting 
Ridley) that is sufficient for Ridley dies. So far, 
so good. We are then asked to consider the state 
of affairs: its being the case that Pistc] kills Ridley 
or Gunnar kills Ridley. This state of aifairs, no less 
than its being the case that Ridley Joes not live 
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forever or its being the case that grass is green or 
Gunnar kills Ridley, “would have obtained no mat- 
ter what Gunnar had done.”'* What then, asks van 
Inwagen, is the difference between 


Pistol kills Ridley or Gunnar kills Ridley 
on the one hand, and 

Ridley does not live forever 
and 

grass is green or Gunnar kills Ridley 


on the other? There is only one non-trivial differ- 
ence that van Inwagen can see. And that difference 
is that some worlds in which Gunnar is responsible 
for Pistol kills Ridley or Gunnar kills Ridley are 
“closer” to actuality than any of the worlds in which 
he is responsible for either Ridley does. not live for- 
ever or grass is green or Gunnar kills Ridley. 
Now we can certainly agree with van Inwagen 
that if this is the only non-trivial difference, then it 
is incorrect to affirm that Gunnar brings it about or 
is responsible for Ridley’s being killed.'* But this is 
not the only non-trivial difference. There is a crucial 
difference between Pistol kills Ridley or Gunnar 
kills Ridley and both Ridley does not live forever 
and grass is green or Gunnar kills Ridley. The differ- 
ence is this. In the latter two cases there are causal 
processes in effect that are completely independent 
of Gunnar’s action of shooting Ridley, a causal 
process that determines grass to be green, and a 
causal process that determines Ridley to be mortal. 
But since Pistol shoots Ridley if, but only if, Gunnar 
does not, there is no such independent causal pro- 
cess in the case of Pistol kills Ridley or Gunnar kills 
Ridley.’ For, although Pistol may have been pro- 
gramed to shoot Ridley if, and only if, Gunnar does 
not, this sufficient condition of Ridley’s being killed 
has a part (Pistol’s shooting Ridley) that depends 
for its actualization on Gunnar’s not shooting Ridley. 
It is inevitable that Ridley be killed. But it is up 
to Gunnar to determine whether he or Pistol is the 
cause of Ridley’s being killed. It is not up to Gunnar 
to determine whether he or the process that makes 
grass green brings it about that grass is green or 
Gunnar kills Ridley. The causal process that makes 
grass green obtains whether or not Gunnar shoots 
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Ridley. It seems that van Inwagen has failed to see 
this non-trivial difference.” 

The above, I believe, is sufficient to refute van 
Inwagen’s argument for the conclusion that Gunnar 
neither causes nor is responsible for its being the case 
that Ridley is killed. For that example parallels ex- 
actly our case C. Since it does parallel it, I believe 
that our intuitions are on the side of the view that 
Gunnar causes and is responsible for Ridley being 
killed. And this is so even though it is inevitable (in 
the circumstances) that Ridley is killed. The argu- 
ment van Inwagen gives against our intuitions de- 
pends on the premise that there is no non-trivial dif- 
ference between case B and case C that is relevant to 
the question of determining whether (in case C) you 
cause and are responsible for the train’s hitting the 
dog. What we’ve seen, however, is that there is a 
non-trivial difference, a difference that does seem 
relevant to the issues of causation and responsibility. 
Until this difference is shown to be trivial or irrele- 
vant, I believe we should stick with our intuitions. 

If what I have argued is correct, the principle van 
Inwagen defends is false. It is not true that a person 
causes and is responsible for a certain state of affairs 
only if it obtains and he could have prevented it from 
obtaining. This principle has figured in the contro- 
versy over whether causal determinism is consistent 
with genuine human freedom and responsibility. 
Compatibilists see this principle as an obstacle to their 
attempts to establish consistency. I think they are right 
to see it so. But the defeat of this principle should not 
be viewed as settling the question in favor of compati- 
bilism. On at least one historically prominent version 
of the agency theory, an agent acts freely (and is re- 
sponsible) provided he caused the act of will that 
resulted in his action and had the power not to cause: 
it. Perhaps a mad scientist had access to his brain and 
would have caused that act of will in him (and the 
resulting action) if, but only if, he had not caused it. 
If so, the agent’s volition and action were inevitable. 
Nevertheless, if the agent caused his volition, having 
the power not to cause it, he may be both free and 
responsible. And if the agent caused his volition, 
having the power not to cause it, his volition and 
action cannot have been causally necessitated by 
events and circumstances that antedated the exercise 
of his causal power.’ 
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NOTES 


1, We are entitled only prima facie because there are a variety of factors that might obtain that would absolve you from responsibility. 
Elsewhere in this paper ascriptions of responsibility are to be taken as prima facie only. 

2. I am supposing here that between the switch and the place where the dog is tied tracks 1 and 2 are of equal length. What if the 
length of track 2 between the switch and the place where the dog is tied is twice the length of track 1? If so, then if you hrow the switch 
the train’s hitting the dog will occur earlier than it would occur were you not to throw the switch. Moreover, although the train’s 
hitting the dog is inevitable, its hitting the dog at t (the time at which it hits the dog if you throw the switch) is not irevitable. In this 
case, therefore, we may hold that although you do not cause the train’s hitting the dog (that being inevitable} you do cause it to obtain 
at t (that not being inevitable). This suggests a need to distinguish “S causes E by doing X” and “S causes E att by doing X.” I think this 
distinction is important. However, for sake of simplicity I will ignore the refinement “at t.” 

3. The notion I’m endeavoring to explicate is that of an agent causing (or causally contributing to) some event E by doing something 
X, when what the agent does is a part of sufficient causal condition of E. I don't mean to imply , however, that the only important causal 
relation between an agent and an event E is of this sort. Following Chisholm, I would argue that agents may causaily contribute to 
events by doing things even though what the agent does is not part of a sufficient causal condition of that event. Thus, if I give you a 
ticket to the football game and you then freely choose to go, I may have causally contributed to your choosing to go tc the game, even 
though your so choosing has no sufficient causal condition. 

4. To deal with certain difficulties it would be important to replace “E” and “E’s occurrence” by “E at ¢” and “E's occurrence at t’ 
(see note 3). 


5. In asserting (f) to be sufficient, given (a)-(d), for the train’s hitting the dog; I don’t mean that (f) is causally sufficient for the train’s 
hitting the dog. A causally sufficient condition of E is, roughly, a complex, conjunctive condition such that given it and the laws of 
nature it follows that E occurs. To say that a condition like (f) or (e) is sufficient for some event E is to say (roughly) that the conjunction 
of it with other events and/or conditions that obtain constitutes a causally sufficient condition of E. 

6. David Widerker has pointed out that on a fine-grained account of “action” there may be several distinct actions of S that are suf- 
ficient in the circumstances for E, and that a problem for condition (3') is created when one of these actions of S constimtes S’s doing X 
and another is taken as one of the other conditions sufficient (in the circumstances) for £. To avoid this difficulty I propose that “any 
other condition” in (3’) be taken to refer to sufficient conditions that neither causally generate S’s doing X nor are causally generated 
by S’s doing X. 

7. The potential generators in question are those that would be actualized if you did not do that thing. 

8. A full account of causing £ by doing X would need to accommodate cases of simultaneous overdetermination. Sach cases, how- 
ever, need not be considered in order to establish that one may cause and be responsible for what is inevitable. i 


9. Peter van Inwagen, “Ability and Responsibility,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 87 (1987), pp. 201-24. 
10. Harry Frankfurt, “Alternate Possibilities and Moral Responsibility,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 16 (1969), pp. 828-39. 
11. van Inwagen, op. cit., p. 210. 
12. To avoid confusion, we should note that van Inwagen understands the state of affair Ridley dies as identical to the state of affairs 
Ridley dies at some time or other. i 
13. van Inwagen, op. cit., pp. 213-14. 
14. Ibid. 
15. The argument here is that if Gunnar is not responsible for Pistol kills Ridley or Gunnar kills Ridley then he is nor responsible for 


Pistol kills Ridley or Gunnar kills Ridley or someone else kills Ridley. But this last state of affairs is identical with Ridley is killed. 
See van Inwagen, ibid. 

16. If Pistol is programed to shoot Ridley whether or not Gunnar does, van Inwagen’s example will closely resemble case B. But 
since his argument is intended to work against any situation in which Gunnar is claimed to cause and be responsible for what is 
inevitable, we are free to take it that Pistol is programed to shoot Ridley if, and only if, Gunnar does not. 

17. Or perhaps van Inwagen has seen this difference but concluded that it is a trivial difference. It is difficult, however, to see how 
this judgment of triviality could be defended without simply falling back on the principle that one neither causes nor is responsible for 
what is inevitable. i 

18. For an account of such a theory see my “Two Concepts of Freedom,” Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical 
Association, vol. 61 (1987), pp. 43-64. I have benefited from discussions with Rod Bertolet, Larry May, Lilly Russow and Ted 
Ulrich. I also have been greatly helped by discussions and correspondence with David Widerker. 
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MORALITY AS THE BEST EXPLANATION 


Lowell Kleiman 


MAY people are sceptical of moralizers. I 
share this scepticism with many contemporary 
philosophers, such as J. L. Mackie and Gilbert 
Harman. Crime in the New York. subways, 
alcoholism, drug abuse, the spread of AIDS are 
socio-economic and medical problems, despite 
what certain religious leaders say.' 

But moralizing is one thing; morality, it seems 
is something else. One need not belong to a special 
religious group to lament the atrocities of Nazism 
or condemn the terrorism of the Hezbollah. If we 
know anything, we know that killing and maiming 
the innocent is wrong. Or so it seems. 

Recently, Mackie, Harman and others have sug- 
gested an intriguing and original defense of moral 
scepticism, what I call “The Best Explanation 
Approach” (“BEA” for short). They seem to feel 
that since moral conduct and belief can be explained 
empirically without assuming “moral facts” or a 
metaethical theory of meaning such as non-cogni- 
tivists espoused, moral judgments and explanations 
are gratuitous. 

The view is compelling. Someone who believes 
that AIDS is a moral problem, for example, seems 
to ignore the evidence that many AIDS patients are 
children. Deep seated religious prejudice against 
homosexuals seems to have influenced moral atti- 
tudes more than any special facts about the disease 
itself. 

Moreover, BEA theorists propose no new theory 
of the meaning or function of moral discourse. 
Advocates do not claim that a moral judgment is 
a disguised psychological or sociological report, 
as traditional subjectivists and relativists suggested. 
Nor is it a noise emoted to vent one’s feelings, as 
the positivists argued; a special kind of order, com- 
mand or request, as proposed by imperativists; or 
even a crypto-commendation, as prescriptivists 
urged. For all of that, moral language might just 
as well be descriptive, since, according to BEA 
proponents, there are no moral facts anyway. The 
apparent simplicity is impressive. 
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Nevertheless, as I shall try to show, the view is 
excessive. Those who propose BEA are not sceptical 
of all values. Someone who claims that morality does - 
not provide the best explanation seems to think that 
there are better ones. But to countenance good, better 
or best explanations is to accept certain values, espe- 
cially of science. I shall argue that in the absence of 
a theory of moral discourse, or additional empirical 
evidence, a moral explanation, except for subject 
matter, is not significantly different from any other. 
In what follows I will try to show, contrary to the 
assumptions of the BEA theorist, that £ moral expla- 
nation can be objective, universal and consistent with 
the rest of science. l ; 

But first a word of caution. It may szem that I de- 
fend in this paper what has come to be zalled “Moral 
Realism.” I do not, although I agree with the Moral 
Realist that some things are right and others wrong. 
Moral Realism is an ambitious and broad based view 
which attempts to extend certain docirnes of Scien- 
tific Realism, such as a causal theory of reference and 
a belief in natural kinds, to morality.” I: seems to me 
that the jury is still out on these issues.’ My point is 
more modest: aside from subject matter. since there is 
no essential difference between science and morality, 
as I shall argue, no special argumeni for or against 
morality is needed. If judgments of science are de- . 
scriptive, so are judgments of morality. If scientific 
theories are observational, so are moral theories. If 
scientific properties are real, so are moral properties. 
I realize that there are those who are sceptical of sci- 
ence. I take no issue with them in th:s paper. The 
philosophers whose views I wish to examine, how- 
ever, do not seem to be sceptical of science. On the 
contrary, J. L. Mackie, Gilbert Harman and others 
who adopt BEA suggest that becausz of science, 
especially the social sciences, morality does not pro- 
vide the best explanation of human conduct or belief. 
I will try to show how these and other similar views 
are unwarranted. — . 

What view do I propose? In this paper, I advocate 
no special view of morality, no special theory of the 
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meaning of moral discourse, nor special explanation 
of moral conduct or belief. On the contrary, my 
main point is that no special view, theory of meaning 
or explanation is needed. However, some account is 
needed of why people, especially when they initially 
think about morality, seem to feel the need for some 
special treatment of the subject. Here I can only 
speculate. 

Moral issues, at least those that make the head- 
lines, are dramatic and absorbing. Abortion, euthan- 
asia, surrogate motherhood are fascinating, not only 
because they reflect advances in technology, but 
because they are morally complex and confusing. 
To help settle these issues, as in any controversy, 
more details are often needed—but that is just what 
is missing especially in popular moral debates. As 
a consequence, moralists fall back on platitudes. 
But platitudes, such as “Life is sacred,” are, by 
themselves, practically useless in the face of other 
equally compelling (at least in the abstract) slogans, 
for example, “A woman has a right to her own 
body.” It should not be surprising that when appar- 
ent moral conflict is reduced to sloganeering, as is 
often the case, morality appears empty and devoid 
of significant guidance. 

Moreover, since people tend to think of dramatic 
moral issues when they begin to theorize about mor- 
ality, it is natural that scepticism would result. The 
only serious question seems to be how best to ex- 
plain the apparent emptiness of the field, its appar- 
ent lack of factual content, even its lack of making 


any sense whatsoever. This is one reason why the - 


same individuals, especially students of ethics who 
may have strong moral convictions outside of the 
classroom, tend to lose that sense of objectivity 
when they begin to philosophize about the subject. 
Moral scepticism, especially for the student, is 
seductive. The arguments of certain more mature 
thinkers make it even more tempting. Nevertheless, 
as I would now like to show, it is a temptation that 
we ought to resist. 


I. OBJECTIVITY 


I begin with what I take to be a basic assumption of 
those who propose the Best Explanation Approach: 


(1) An explanation is best only if it can be objective. 


The idea is that while there may be certain facts to 
which a scientist or someone offering a common- 
sensical explanation can appeal, there are no “objec- 
tive values” to which a moralist can appeal. As 
J. L. Mackie argues, 


The assertion that there are objective values, or 
intrinsically prescriptive entities or features of some 
kind which ordinary moral judgements presuppose, 
is, I hold, not meaningless but false.* 


Mackie’s thesis seems bold but it is unclear. What 
exactly is false, (a) that moral judgments presuppose 
special entities or (b) that there are certain entities 
that moral judgments presuppose? If Mackie means 
(a), then he may be correct. But this is the position 
of traditional metaethicists. For example, if a value 
judgment is a noise emoted to vent one’s feelings, 
then some such utterance presupposes no special 
entities. But Mackie’s approach is intended to avoid 
traditional metaethics. 

Let us consider (b). According to this interpreta- 
tion, moral judgments presuppose things that do not 
exist. If this is correct, then perhaps independent of 
traditional metaethics,, we should be sceptical of 
moral judgments. But why should we not also be 
sceptical of other value judgments, including the 


. Judgment that there is a good argument for moral 


scepticism? If Mackie’s thesis is to succeed there 
should be some relevant difference between a moral 
judgment and other value judgments. 

It might be felt that if there were objective moral 
values they would be peculiar (Mackie calls them 
“queer”) in the sense that anything that had them 
would be intrinsically prescriptive. The idea seems 
to be that when people judge that torturing an animal 
is cruel, for example, they presuppose that there 
is something about the action, not just the people 
judging it, that makes it something that ought not be 
done. By contrast, it seems, a good reason in science 
or a good argument in philosophy depends, to some 
extent, on a community of scholars recognizing it 
as such. The history of scholarship is replete with 
changing standards of judgment. 

But a moral judgment, too, depends, to some ex- 
tent, on a community of individuals. As will bedis- 
cussed in the next section, moral judgments vary 
from society to society, or within the same society 
from one historical period to another. If values of 
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science are not prescriptive, or prescriptive in some 
special way, or if moral values are somehow inde- 
pendent Platonic entities,° additional argument is 
needed to show this. Otherwise, it seems that mor- 
alists have no more reason to be sceptical of their 
judgments than scientists and scholars have to be 
sceptical of theirs. 

What about the connection between the apparent 
fact that torturing an animal is cruel and the value 
by which we judge this behavior? As Humeans 
point out, there appears to be a gap between what 
is and what ought to be. For example, that an action 
is cruel does not, by itself, entail that it is wrong 
(Mackie, p. 41). It seems that some additional 
explanation is needed for why we judge that cruel 
behavior ought not be done. But neither does 
inflicting pain for the fun of it, for example, entail 
that something is cruel. Some additional explana- 
tion seems needed here as well. Yet cruelty exists. 
Just as the lack of entailment in the second case 
does not, by itself, support scepticism of cruelty, 
so the lack of entailment in the first case does not, 
by itself, support scepticism of morality. 

It may be suggested that moral qualities are 
“supervenient,” for example, in the following sense 
proposed by W. D. Hudson: 


You would puzzle your hearers if you said that two 
‘things, A and B, are alike in every respect except that A 
is good and B is not; or if you said that two actions, C 
and D, were exactly the same except that C was right, 
or obligatory, and D was not. They would insist that 
there must be some other difference to account for this 
one. But if you said, for instance, “This book is exactly 
like that one except that this has a red cover,” no such 
insistence would be forthcoming. Differences in value 
have to be accounted for by differences of another kind 
as other sorts of difference do not.‘ 


But what other kind of difference do those who 
draw this distinction have in mind? Must it be some- 
thing physical? If so, it seems that differences other 
than value, including differences in color, are super- 
venient. If we wish to account for the difference 
between a book cover that is red and one that is 
not, for example, we might consider the underlying 
chemical structure of the dye used in printing. But 
color dependence alone does not make us sceptical 
of color.” Why should moral dependence make us 
sceptical of morality? 


It might be objected that a person need not know, 
or have any special beliefs about, tke underlying 
physical structure that accounts for difference in 
color. By contrast, someone who judges that one , 
action is right and another not must have some idea 
why this is so. Otherwise, as Hudson suggests, the 
judgment would puzzle the hearers. But a person 
who judges that an object is red also has some idea 
why this is so, if only that it looks red. Otherwise, 
this judgment, too, would puzzle the hearers. 

Are moral judgments objective? If objectivity 
means that a judgment presupposes things that exist, 
then there is reason to think that moral judgments, 
except perhaps for those of certain religious morali- 
zers, are objective. In the next section let us consider 
the additional argument from cultural relativism. 


II. RELATIVISM 


Morality seems to consist in sets of rules intended 
to guide human conduct, for example, “Promises 
ought to be kept.” We teach, or try to teach, these 
rules to our children so that, among other things, as 
they grow up they agree with us in our way of life. 
A person who abides by no rules or moral principles, 
like an untutored child, does not seem to know the 
difference between right and wrong. The signifi- 
cance of rules in morality, it seems, cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

But not all rules are the same. Historians tell us 
that past cultures developed ways of living which 
seem not only different from our own, but in 
apparent conflict with what we believe. For exam- 
ple, the ancient Egyptians, or at least the Pharaohs, 
practiced incest; the Romans, infanticide. Our own 
American predecessors accepted slavery, while 
members of the Kali cult of Northern India still 
practice ritual human sacrifice. In the face of 
apparent moral diversity, the following principle 
presents itself: 


(2) An explanation is best only if i: is universal. 


The idea seems to be that moral belief is a matter 
of cultural upbringing. For example, we are not 
racists, sexists or bigots. But sexism, racism and 
bigotry are out of fashion today, at least in some 
circles. Had we lived ten, twenty, a kundred years 
ago, who knows what we would have believed. If 
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belief is a matter of upbringing, a person could be 
brought up to believe almost anything. How then 
can we blame the racist for upholding Apartheid, 
the anti-Semite for discriminating against Jews, the 
misogynist for hating women? To think that we can 
seems to commit what is often called the “Ethnocen- 
tric Fallacy,” the alleged mistake of judging others 
by standards that are not their own. 

But is the “Ethnocentric Fallacy” a fallacy? Judg- 
ing others by our standards is not always a mistake. 
Children, for example, add one plus one and some- 
times get three. We have no hesitation to correct 
them. We do not feel that there is some special fal- 
lacy in judging, whether in our culture or any other 
culture, how people add. Why should there be some 
fallacy in judging how people behave? If the rules 
of arithmetic are universally valid, why aren’t the 
rules of morality? 

The answer seems to be, with the exception of 
children, most, if not all, people in all cultures share 
the same principles of mathematics. Jews, gentiles, 
Greeks, Romans, blacks; whites, Orientals—when 
they add one plus one they get two. This is no co- 
incidence. The best explanation seems to be that 
one plus one equals two and that human beings, 
whether through reason, experience or both, have 
the capacity to recognize this. - 

By contrast, the best explanation for the apparent 
diversity of moral belief seems to come from sociol- 
ogy, in conjunction, perhaps, with the related dis- 
ciplines of anthropology and psychology. According 
to the ethical relativist (see Mackie, pp. 36-38), 
however moral belief is to be explained, there is no 
need to assume the truth of any moral principle. 

But scientific belief, too, is diverse. The ancients 
believed that the earth was the center of the universe, 
scientists of the 18th and 19th century believed in a 
universal ether, and today there is no general agree- 
ment whether or not the universe will continue to 
expand or eventually begin to contract. If the social 
sciences can explain moral diversity, then perhaps 
they can help to explain scientific diversity as well. 
But if the sociological explanation of moral belief 
means that there is no need to assume the truth of any 
moral principle, then the sociological explanation 
of scientific belief means that there is no need to 
assume the truth of any scientific principle. But 
this cannot be. Otherwise, paradoxically, there is 


no need to assume the truth of sociology or any of 
the other social disciplines. 

But science is observational, or so it might be sug- 
gested. An historian of science, for example, would 
not completely explain Galileo’s belief in the helio- 
centric theory without mentioning his various celes- 
tial observations, for example, of Jupiter’s moons. 
A political historian, it seems, need not mention 
the observations of those who favored resettling 
Japanese-Americans during the Second World 
War. It is enough to speak of ultra-patriotism, and, 
perhaps, racism. 
` But scientific observations need not always be 
mentioned either. For example, it seems that the 
Church astronomers of the 16th and early 17th cen- 
tury rejected the Copernican system without looking 
into a telescope. Part of the explanation seems to be 
that their own Ptolemaic views were well: estab- 
lished. And, among other things, it seems that scien- 
tists, not unlike most people, tend to be conservative 
in their beliefs and reluctant to accept change. 

The moral relativist might respond that observa- 
tion in science provides evidence for certain 
theories. Galileo’s telescopic observations helped 
to prove that the Copernican hypothesis was better 
than the older Aristotelian approach. Ethical obser- 
vation does not seem to play a similar role.* The 
U. S. Government’s observation of Japanese- 
Americans did not seem to provide evidence that 
a resettlement. program was needed. . 

But scientific observation does not always pro- 
vide evidence either. The Aristotelians who even- 
tually looked into Galileo’s telescope saw what they 
claimed were aberrations of light.’ Part of the expla- 
nation seems to be that they were biased against 
Galileo. Apparently, those who were against the 
Japanese communities in the United States were also 
biased. The reason why we need not assume certain 
moral facts seems to be similar to why we need not 
assume certain scientific facts. Some judgments, 
whether of morality or science, are just false. 

Despite controversy and disagreement, scientific 
explanation seems to have universal application. 
In the absence of further argument, it seems that 
moral explanation can have universal application 
as well. The sceptic might agree, but claim that 
objectivity and universality in ethics is not enough. 
Unlike science, where the canons of investigation 
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seem to minimize bias, moral opinions seem less 
determined by what people actually see than by 
what they already believe. In the next section, I 
turn to the BEA sceptic who argues that moral 
explanations are not scientific. 


IH. ScrENTISM 


The BEA theorist claims that belief in morality, 
like belief in spirit possession, is unscientific. As 
science can explain why people appear to be pos- 
sessed by spirits, so science can explain why people 
appear to behave morally. And just as there are no 
“spirit facts”. to speak of, so there are no “moral 
facts” either. 

The sceptical principle may be summarized as 
follows: 


(3) An explanation is best only if it is scientific. 


The view is persuasive." Just as there seems 
little point to theorize about unicorns and spirits, 
so there seems little point to moralize about the 
spread of AIDS. ` 

But not every scientific explanation avoids certain 
facts. For example, color perception is explained, 
in part, on the basis of the physics of light, the prin- 
ciples of optics, the genetically determined reticular 
structures of the eye, the physiology of the central 
nervous system including the optic nerve, and the 
neuro-chemistry of the brain, especially the anterior 
lobe of the cerebral cortex. Yet, when we are looking 
at a ripe McIntosh apple, it seems, we are seeing 
something red. Similarly, even if we can explain 
moral perception physically, optically, genetically, 
physiologically, neuro-chemically and cerebrally, 
when we are observing American families being 
displaced from their homes into resettlement camps, 
it seems, we are seeing something wrong. 

Colors, as philosophers say, are “secondary” 
properties, qualities that seem to exist only in per- 
ception. If moral qualities too exist only in percep- 
tion, then, unless there is some external cause, 


moral judgments would seem to be suspect. Color | 


perception, for example, seems to have some such 
cause. We see something red, in part, because there 
is something independent of perception affecting us 
in a certain way. What, if anything, is there inde- 
pendent of moral perception? Unlike colors, there 


does not seem to. be any special wavelength of light 
that we associate with the perception of right and 
wrong. 

But not all perceived qualities are associated with 
some special wavelength of light. We can see some- 
thing white, for example, because a combination of 
wavelengths of light is reflected by an object to the 
eye. Similarly, we can see something wrong for the 
same reason. Otherwise, in the.absence of light, we 
would not see anything. 

But in perceiving something white the wave- 
lengths of red, orange, yellow, green. blue, indigo 
and violet are all present. There does rot seem to be 
any special spectrum of light needed to explain 
moral perception. Is this reason to be sceptical? 
I think not. Moral qualities, unlike colors, are not 
just visual. We see something wrong when we are 
affected, not just by electromagnetic radiation, but 
by something a person does. Human.action seems to 
be the main focus of moral percepticn. 

- Is there reason to be sceptical of human action? 
The BEA theorist is unclear about this. Francis 
Snare, for example, suggests, “We can more ade- 
quately describe, explain, predict the world as it is 
without the use of moral terms and moral notions 

” (p. 216). 

If Snare means “the world” as discussed in physics 
and chemistry texts, he may be right. There séems 
little need for morality to describe, explain or pre- 
dict the behavior of electrons or amino acids. But if 
he means the world of human conduct, then what he 
says is problematic. We do not need a psycho-social 
account of Nazi mentality, for example, to explain 
why genocide is. not an acceptable state policy. It 
seems enough to know that killing the innocent is 
wrong. 


IV. SCEPTICISM, MORALIZING AND MORALITY 


The sceptic and moralizer have much in common. 
They both emphasize diversity. The moralizer looks 
at the world and sees black and white. Either you are 
with him or against him. The sceptic szes only neu- 
tral gray. There is nothing to be with him or against 
him about. But not everything in morality is either 
absolutely black, absolutely white, or absolutely 
neutral. Though it is often ignored in debates of this 
kind, there is much more unanimity than moralizers 
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and sceptics seem to admit. With few exceptions, 
for example, human beings are against genocide. 
Especially in the aftermath of the Holocaust, no one 
nowadays is blind to its consequences. In the ab- 
sence of additional argument, it seems that part of 
the best explanation for this apparent unanimity is 
that genocide is wrong. Moreover, genocide is not 
an isolated example. Rape, extortion, blackmail, 
treason are all regarded as wrong. If there is a better 
explanation, it should be made plain." 

Some BEA theorists have tried. Francis Snare, 
for example, suggests that “. . . the best explana- 
tion of this uniformity is . . . all alternative cul- 
tures were systematically exterminated, along with 
the deviants and dissenters in our own culture” 
(Snare, p. 223). 

Aside from the glaring omission of evidence to 
support this speculation, it is difficult to believe that 
cultures opposed to genocide would systematically 
exterminate anybody, even deviants and dissenters. 

Another suggestion is that“. . . all cultures might 
happen to socialize and condition individuals to 


react similarly in regard to certain kinds of conduct. ` 


Perhaps the cultures which do so are more likely to 
survive” (Snare, p. 223). 

This may be. But why would it “be difficult to see 
any moral facts behind this uniformity” (Snare, 
p. 223)? Cultures that are opposed to genocide, 
and killing in general, are more likely to be at peace 
with their neighbors. Peace among nations is a 
moral goal. Why is it difficult to see any moral facts 
behind the achievement of a moral goal? 

The sceptic might look to the sociobiologist to 
bolster his cause. Edward O. Wilson, for example, 
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has recently suggested that social behavior, in- 
cluding moral conduct such as altruistic activity, 
can be explained genetically.” If Wilson is right, 
then the common genetic pool of mankind might 
help to explain apparent common moral belief. 

Does sociobiology support moral scepticism? If 
certain genetic hormonal secretions help to deter- 
mine moral preferences, similar biological pro- 
cesses, it seems, would influence scientific choices 
as well. Perhaps sociobiology can help to explain 
agreement in science as well as in morality. But if 
sociobiology implies moral scepticism, then it 
implies scientific scepticism, including, paradoxi- 
cally, scepticism of sociobiology. If this is so, why 
accept sociobiology in the first place? 

The anti-moralist thinks that morality is not 
needed to explain or predict human conduct, that 
the moral idiom is not necessary to describe human 
behavior. Indeed, we need not talk of wickedness 
to explain the occurrence of AIDS just as we need 
not talk of supernatural powers to explain the 4000 
witches that apparently live on Long Island today." 
But the reason is not that we have a better or more 
scientific explanation of how certain individuals 
can fly about on broomsticks or why only wicked 
people get sick. Rather, just as no one flies about 
on a broomstick, so not all victims of disease are 
immoral. If the moral idiom is essentially different 
from the idiom of science, if we cannot explain 
human conduct morally, or speak of right and 
wrong matter-of-factly, the BEA theorist has yet 
to show us why. In the absence of further debate, 
it seems that morality can be the best explanation.“ 
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NOTES 


1. The Rev. Charles Stanley, for example, leader of the Southern Baptist Convention, has suggested that “Homosexuality has been 
going on for a long time, but as it has become an acceptable lifestyle in the minds of many people, we have AIDS . . . . AIDS is God 


indicating his displeasure . . 


. toward that form of lifestyle.” (Free Inquiry, vol. 6 (1986), pp. 60-61.) 


2. Richard Boyd takes on this ambitious task in “How To Be A Moral Realist,” Essays on Moral Realism, Geoffrey Sayre-McCord, 


ed. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988). . 
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3. My reservations about a causal theory of reference have been expressed, in collaboration with Ed Erwin and Eddy Zemach, in 
“The Historical Theory of Reference,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 54 (1976), pp. 50-57. 


4. J. L. Mackie, Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (New York: Penguin Books, 1977), p. 35. 
5. Mackie suggests that “Platonic Forms give a dramatic picture of what objective values would have to be” (p. 40). 
6. W. D. Hudson, Modern Moral Philosophy (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1970), p. 165. 


7. Alan H. Goldman has recently argued (Journal of Philosophy, vol. 84 (1987), pp. 349-62) that the analogy between colors and 
moral qualities, as.a way of demonstrating moral realism, is ineffective since the reality of color is itself questionable. His main 
argument is that ordinary judgments of color (or shades of some color) vary, not only from one observer to the next, but for the same 
observer, from one observation to the next. Since there is no nonarbitrary class of “normal” observers or “normal” conditions of 
observation, the Lockean analysis of secondary qualities, “. . . for each specific color, an object of that color will appear a certain 
way to normal observers under normal conditions” (p. 352), does not avoid the problem of “ascribing incompatible shades to the 
same uniformly colored surfaces” (p. 353). 

Goldman, however, seems to confuse the Lockean analysis, correctly described above, with something else, ramely, for each 
specific color an object of that color will appear the same to normal observers under normal conditions. If Goldmar. is correct about 
variation in color perception, this latter proposition is false. But this is not the Lockean analysis. According to the Lockean, color 
is not just a phenomenal occurrence but something ultimately determined by an underlying physical structure. Hence, if I have just 
finished painting my house pure white, for example, it may nevertheless look off-white to you, partly because of the way the sunlight 
is reflected off the roof, partly for any one of a number of other optical, neurological, or physiological reasons alludec to by Goldman. 
Some such variation, however, especially when understood as caused by something other than a different paint, prcvides little or no 
reason to doubt that the house really is pure white. 

8. Gilbert Harman suggests that while moral judgments are observational, we need not assume any moral facts to explain their 
occurrence. See The Nature of Morality, especially Chap. I, “Ethics and Observation” (New York: Oxford University Press, 1977). 

9. For a lively and illuminating account of the conflict in the early 17th century between Galileo and his detractors, see Arthur 
Koestler’s The Sleepwalkers, Part V (New York: The Universal Library, 1976). © 


10. Francis Snare defends a similar view in “The Empirical Bases of Moral Scepticism,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 21 
(1984), pp. 215-24. 

11. It may be argued that moral judgments are analytic. The apparent unanimity against rape, for example, would be explained as 
the result of following a linguistic convention. Anyone who denied that rape is wrong would exhibit linguistic incompetence, not 
ignorance of certain facts. Stephen Baumrin has suggested this to me. 

But the concept of the analytic is unclear. Does “analytic” mean true by virtue of meaning or necessarily true? If the former, then 
moral judgments do not seem to be analytic. “Genocide is wrong” seems true, but not just by virtue of some linguistic convention. 
The genocide committed during the German holocaust, for example, was unprecedented. There were no establisted conventions, 
linguistic or otherwise, governing such extreme behavior. On the other hand, if “analytic” means necessarily crue, then moral 
judgments may be analytic. “Rape is wrong,” for example, seems necessarily true. But as Kripke and others have argued (see 
“Naming and Necessity” in Donald Davidson and Gilbert Harman (eds.) Semantics of Natural Language (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 
1972) statements of fact can be necessarily true in the sense that they can be true in all possible worlds. 

12. Edward O. Wilson, Sociobiology (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1975), especially 
Chapter 1, “The Morality of the Gene,” and the section, “Ethics,” in Chapter 27. 

13. Sybil Leek, until her death several years ago, was well known as a witch. (“Sybil Leek, ‘Ordinary Witch Frcm New Forest,’ 
Dies at 65,” New York Times, October 29, 1982, I 8:1). A recent article in Newsday (October 29, 1979) estimates that there are 
4000 witches currently living on Long Island. 

14. I wish to thank Ed Erwin, Eddy Zemach, Leon Pearl, Sandra Emmachild and Bob Whiteley for their criticisms of earlier versions 
of this paper. I would also like to express my gratitude to the Mellon Foundation and to Adele Bahn and the Community Colleges 
Project for the Mellon Foundation Fellowship which enabled me to work on this project during the spring semester, 1987. In 
addition, my appreciation to Charles Landesman for his encouragement and critical discussion of the issues here presented and to 
Arthur Collins and the other members of the City University of New York Graduate Colloquium for their insightful suggestions. 
Finally, to Pat Schievella for his abiding but constructive scepticism and to Sheila for her support and patience ir. hearing me out 
more times, I am sure, than she cares to remember. 
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In his earlier writings (up the mid-1880’s), C. S. Peirce contemplated three. fundamental categories of 
existence: (1) the realm of “it,” the material world that is the object of cosmology; (2) the realm of “thou,” 
encompassing the operations of mind that are the object of psychology, and (3) the transcencent realm of 
“God,” the world of abstractions that constitutes the subject-matter of a metaphysical “theclogy” in the 
broadest sense. This tripartite division was ultimately transmuted into the rather different form of Peirce’s 
characteristic categories of firstness, secondness, and thirdness. 

A variant version of such a tripartite category-scheme has made its way onto the PE E philosophical 
agenda in the writings of Karl R. Popper. 

In his influential book on Objective Knowledge (Oxford, 1972) Popper introduced a distinction between 
three “worlds”: 


World 1: the physical world, the world of material things, tables and chairs, trees and lions, atoms and 
energy waves. 

World 2: the psychological world, the world of mental experience and thought in the subjective sense, 
of the intellectual processes of thinking beings. 


World 3: the world of ideas, as such, of the objective contents of thought, the world of propositions, 
theories and systems, of meaning or information, 


Regarding his third world, Popper writes: 


Thus what I call “the third world” has admittedly much in common with Plato’s theory of Forms or Ideas, and 
therefore also with Hegel’s objective spirit, though my theory differs radically, in some decisive respects, 
from Plato’s and Hegel’s. It has more in common still with Bolzano’s theory of a universe of propositions in 
themselves and of truths in themselves, though it differs from Bolzano’s also. My third world resembles most 
closely the universe of Frege’s objective contents of thought. (P. 106.) 


As this passage shows, Popper is prepared to credit various philosophers with awareness of the issues in- 
volved with the three worlds. But he is rather reticent as regards credit for drawing the distinction as such. His 
explicit effort in this direction is confined to one footnote (on p. 73): “David Miller has drawn my atten- 
tion to the close similarity between my world 3 and the ‘third realm’ of F. R. Leavis. See his lecture Two 
Cultures? , 1962, especially p. 28.” 

This view of the matter suppresses—or, more kindly, is perhaps totally oblivious of—the fact that the dis- 
tinction between the three Popperian worlds is a standard part of the philosophical machinery of the school 
of Husserl. Influenced also by Bolzano, it was a central aspect of Husserl’s critique of psychologism to insist 
that besides the physical and psychological realms there is a third realm (Reich) of ideal objects that are not 
thoughts but the objects of thought. Of this realm of “ideal objects” Husserl asserts: “It is constituted by pure, 
generally valid propositions, built up of ‘concepts’ that do not represent psychic acts of conceiving abstract 
classes, but rather the ideas which find their concrete embodiment in such acts. The number three, the 
theorem of Pythragoras, and the like . . . and not empirical items or classes of such items, but ‘deal objects 
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(ideale Gegenstände) which we grasp ideationally in acts of counting or of judging-to-be-true.” (Logische 
Untersuchungen, Vol. I, pp. 187-88.) 

It may strike the student of recent German history as somewhat odd that the expression Drittes Reich is not 
of political provenience, but was introduced around the turn of the century by philosophers as a technical 
_term to designate a neo-Platonic domain of abstracts that serve as objects of thought. 

Thus we find in Rudolf Eisler’s philosophical dictionary of 1922 the entry: 


THIRD REALM (Drittes Reich) is often used for the domain of the ideal, comprising what is thought, 
ideal facts (“ideale Geltungen”), the system of valid judgments and valuations, the abstractly correct, 
relationships independent of all individual thought as an objective thought-content. It contrasts with actual 
(spatio-temporal) existence [the “first realm”] and with psychic events and acts [the “second realm”] 
through which these “ideal meanings,” these [abstract] truths and valuations, are grasped. Cf. Husserl, 
Simmel, Rickert, etc.; but compare Jerusalem, Der kritische Idealismus, 1905, p. 223. (From Rudolf 
Eisler’s Handwörterbuch der Philosophie, 2te Auflage [Berlin, 1922], p. 147.) 


The long and short of it is that Popper’s distinction between three worlds of realms of physical things, 
occurrent thoughts, and abstract thought-objects antecedently forms an integral part of a major sector of 
modern philosophical tradition. Neither is it an innovation of Popper’s, nor does one have to seek for a 
somewhat forced anticipation of it in the ruminations of F. R. Leavis. 
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SCIENTIFIC REALISM AND EXPLANATION 


Robert Almeder 


I. INTRODUCTION 


‘T= typical scientific realist asserts that there is 
an external world, that some of our beliefs (in- 
cluding our theoretical beliefs) are correct descrip- 
tions of such a world, and that we can justifiably say 
which of our beliefs are correct descriptions of the 
external world. As a particular form of scientific 
realism, blind realism simply denies the last claim 
offered by the typical scientific realist. Elsewhere I 
have defended blind realism, but here shall defend 
more vigorously the second feature of blind realism, 
namely, that some of our beliefs are correct descrip- 
tions of an external world. In defending this second 
feature of blind realism, let us (for reasons of limited 
space) assume that there is an external world that 
some of our beliefs purport to describe.' More- 
over, because the second feature of blind realism 
is the core feature of all scientific realisms, we may 
define scientific realism in terms of it, leaving 
aside the question of whether scientific realism 
should, by definition, include the third feature of 
typical scientific realism. 


II. SCIENTIFIC REALISM DEFINED 


As I will defend it, then, scientific realism is a 
Philosophical thesis offering a philosophical ex- 
planation for the long-term predictive success of 
some scientific theories or hypotheses. By impli- 
cation, the scientific realist is simply one who seeks 
to answer the question, “Why are some scientific 
theories or hypotheses predictively successful or 
instrumentally reliable in the long run?” And the 
realist’s answer is, “Because some of the sentences 
asserted, implied, or assumed by these theories or 
hypotheses succeed in some important measure in 
correctly describing the external world.” In de- 
fending this answer, the realist need only regard the 
answer as asserting what is a necessary condition 
for the sort of success in question. Further, we need 
not become exercised by the question of whether 
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the answer the realist offers here is an explanation. 
As a matter of fact, we may regard it as an explana- 
tion because there is a clear sense in which any an- 
swer to a why-question is an explanation. Even if one 
denied that the realist’s answer is an explanation in 
some particular sense of “explains” that makes an an- 
swer to a why question a non-explanation, still there 
would be the question of whether the realist’s answer 
is the best available answer. So, nothing much is lost 
by calling the realist’s answer an explanation. As 
such, it is a philosophical explanation because it is 
not empirically confirmable any more than its denial. 
Before defending the realist’s answer, however, 
we need to note what is not implied by the answer as 
stated. To begin with, unless we assume (and we 
need not) that “true” is properly explicated only by ` 
appeal to some basic version of the correspondence 
definition of truth rather than by appeal to what is 
warrantedly assertible, we need not construe the 
scientific realism just characterized as asserting that 
the only plausible reason available for the success 
in question lay in an appeal to the “truth” of some 
sentences asserted, implied, or assumed by the pre- 
dictively successful theory or hypothesis. In short, 
we can readily deny the correspondence theory of 
truth and still assert justifiably that some sentences 
in our language succeed in correctly describing in 
some important measure non-linguistic items. Such 
an assertion would imply merely that some sentences 
in our language are correct descriptions of non- 
linguistic items even though those descriptions may 
not be complete descriptions. Thus, unless one as- 
sumes the acceptability of the correspondence theory 
of truth, we need not regard the scientific realism 
just characterized as making any claim whatsoever 
about truth. Accordingly, any and all objections to 
the realist’s answer based on grounds that such 
realism requires belief in some form of the corre- 
spondence theory of truth will be unacceptable be- 
cause realism does not require such a commitment. 
It requires only that some sentences succeed in 
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correctly describing the external world, and that is 
not (unless one assumes the correspondence theory 
of truth) to say that such sentences are true. Later 
on we shall return to this same point. 

Moreover, for the reasons just mentioned, scien- 
tific realism, as we have just characterized it, does 
not assert, imply, or assume any of the following 
claims: 


(A) The success of science in general can be ex- 
plained by the truth or the approximate truth of 
the appropriate theoretical claims asserted in 
scientific theory. 

(B) The only possible explanation for the success of 
science (or for the success of some scientific 
theories) is the truth or the approximate truth of 
some of the claims made in the theories. 

(C) The best explanation for the predictive success 
of some scientific theories is the truth or the 
approximate truth of some of the theoretical 
claims asserted in the theories in question. 

(D) The best or the most plausible explanation for 
the predictive success of science, or of scientific 
theories, is the truth or the approximate truth 
of some of the sentences (either theoretical or 
observational) asserted, implied, or assumed by 
the theories. 

(E) Presently, there is no more plausible explanation 
for the predictive success of some scientific 
theories or hypotheses than that some of the 
sentences in the theory are true or approximately 
true. 


In short, scientific realism, as just defined, does not 
mention the words “true” or “truth” or “approximate 
truth”; nor does the explanation it offers claim to be 
the best possible or the only possible explanation. 
Moreover, the explanation it offers does not profess 
to explain the general success of science or the suc- 
cess of science in general, just as it does not seek to 
explain the predictive success in question as a func- 
tion of the appropriate theoretical claims made in 
the theory. Finally, it does not assert, or imply, 
that anyone can reliably pick out the sentences that 
succeed in so describing the external world. 


Ill. THE REALIST’S STRATEGY 


In seeking to offer and defend the realist position, 
proponents of the above-described scientific realism 
need only ask the following question: 


On the assumption that there must be a reason why some 
scientific theories or hypotheses are successful as pre- 
dictive instruments, what could be a better, or equally 
plausible, explanation or reason for the fact of such 
success than that the successful theories or hypotheses 
are successful because at least some of the assertions 
explicitly made by the theories or hypotheses either 
say correctly in some important measure how the world 
is, or assume, or imply, statements that say correctly 
in some important measure just how the world is? 


If we grant that there is some minimal plausibility to 
the realist position as just described, then, if he is to 
succeed in showing realism unacceptable, the anti- 
realist needs to provide at least an equally plausible 
alternative explanation or reason for the predictive 
success of some scientific theories or hypotheses. 
Failing that, the anti-realist can prevail only if he 
argues that the success in question does not need an 
explanation or, if it does, the explanation or reason 
offered by our realist is either no explanation or 
reason at all (it’s a pseudo-explanation or a pseudo- 
reason), is too weak for rational acceptance, or is 
just unacceptable for some other reason. At the out- 
set, let us then assume only that there is some in- 
tuitive plausibility to the realist’s assertion and 
examine the available anti-realist responses. 

Briefly, the list of such available responses 
includes: 


1. In order to account for the long-term predictive 
success of some scientific hypotheses or theories 
we need only suppose any of the following: 

a. The predictive success in question is due 
merely to the instrumental ability of the 
theory or of the hypothesis in question. 

b. The predictive success in question is miracu- 
lous, or cosmically coincidental, or a matter 
of pure chance. 

c. The predictive success in question is due to 
the fact that some of the claims (especially 
the theoretical claims) asserted, implied, or 
assumed by the hypotheses or theories are 
nearly true or approximately true, or come 
close to correctly describing the external 
world. 

d. The predictive success in question is due to 
the fact that evolution requires as much. 


The question is whether any of these responses are 
defensible and, if not, whether any other anti-realist 
objection is defensible. 
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IV. ANTI-REALIST ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 


A. Instrumental Reliability 


In offering an alternative to the realist’s explana- 
tion some philosophers may urge that we can explain 
the predictive success of some scientific hypotheses 
or theories simply by appealing to the instrumental 
reliability of the theories or hypotheses in question. 
Arthur Fine, for example, has said: 


Similarly, if it is the instrumental success of science that 
we think wants explaining, then it seems that we require 
nothing more than the instrumental reliability of science 
in order to carry the explanation off. Indeed, anything 
more than that would be doing no explanatory work. 
Thus the explanationist strategy for defending realism 
does not seem to pull all the way to realism itself. What 
it does pull us to, ironically again, is another of the 
enemies of realism, namely, instrumentalism ... . 


And later he says: 


Where the realist says that the structure is approxi- 
mately true, read that instead as affirming, by and large, 
that the structure can be reliably employed... . 
Hence overall reliability functions well enough, in 
place of truth, to explain the ability of a structure to 
“extend beyond itself.” Indeed, one can see that truth 
would work in an explanatory way only via the inter- 
mediary of reliability.” 


But the problem with this sort of reply is that it is 
viciously circular. After all, when we ask why some 
scientific hypotheses as a rule are predictively suc- 
cessful we are in fact asking nothing more than why 
the hypotheses or theories in question are reliable 
as devices or instruments for predicting events that 
fall under their scope. Thus, seeking to account for 
the long-term predictive success of scientific theories 
or hypotheses does not differ from seeking to account 
for their instrumental reliability. So, appealing to 
the instrumental reliability of theories or hypotheses 
to account for the long-term predictive success of 
the theory is as viciously circular and question- 
begging as seeking to answer the question “Why 
do some people have freedom of choice?” with 
“Because some people always have it within their 
power to refrain from doing what they do and to do 
something else instead.” 


B. Miracles, Cosmic Coincidence, and Chance 


Perhaps, as Mary Hesse seems tempted to sug- 
gest, we can explain long-term predictive success 
by appeal to the miraculous. She asserts, in response 
to Putnam’s claim that only the realist can avoid 
explaining scientific success by appeal to the mirac- 
ulous, that scientific realism is aot “entailedby 
scientific success because science might, after all, 
be a miracle.”? Of course, we nezd not construe 
Hesse’s claim as an attempt to expicin scientific suc- 
cess by appeal to the miraculous. Rather her point 
could just as easily be that there is no logical absurd- 
ity involved in thinking scientific success a miracle 
and hence not in need of any explanation. Even so, 
bypassing the question of whether Hesse would 
allow explanation of long-term scientific success by 
appeal to the miraculous, any such appeal as a way 
of explaining scientific success is no explanation at 
all unless one has rejected for compelling reasons 
all plausible alternative explanations. Moreover, 
as an alternative hypothesis to the realist’s position 
it is hardly as plausible because we believe that 
appealing to the miraculous is purely arbitrary when 
there is a non-miraculous alternative. Besides, 
what is a miracle anyway? Is it not an event that 
cannot plausibly be explained except to say that 
God caused it? If so, then before we appeal to the 
miraculous to explain the fact of scientific success 
we must show on independent grounds that the 
realist’s explanation is not plausible; and that is by 
no means established by simply asserting as an 
equally plausible explanation an allernative appeal 
to the miraculous. 

Similarly, some philosophers, such as Bas van 
Fraassen, allow an appeal to cosmic coincidence or 
pure chance as a way of explaining predictive suc- 
cess.* And others (such as Bertrand Russell) refer to 
cases of long-term predictive success that seem capa- 
ble of explanation only by appeal to coincidence. 

For example, the inhabitants of Changsha, over 
thousands of years, firmly believed that the practice 
of beating on gongs during lunar eclipses frightened 
the heavenly dog whose attempt to swallow the 
moon is the cause of the eclipse. Their belief that 
the heavenly dog attempted to swallow the moon 
but was diverted when frightened by noise led- to 
certain predictions that never failed: Every-eclipse `- 
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will come to an end after sufficient prolongation of 
the din. So their belief that the heavenly dog’s at- 
tempt to swallow the moon will fail if the din is suf- 
ficiently prolonged led to a hypothesis that was 
predictively successful over the long term." Surely, 
it will be urged, the long-term predictive success of 
their belief that the heavenly dog is the cause of the 
lunar eclipse and that the eclipse will end when the 
dog is frightened after a period of prolonged noise- 
making seems to be more a matter of coincidence 
than anything else. Nobody seems inclined to say 
that the predictive success of their belief is a func- 
tion of the explanatory statements succeeding in 
describing the way the world is. So, it seems reason- 
able to argue that long-term predictive success 
could just as easily be a function of coincidence. 
And, so the objection goes, we have no good 
grounds allowing us to eliminate coincidence as an 
explanation. 

In response to this sort of anti-realist objection, 
it may seem tempting to suggest that, for various 
reasons, the belief offered by the inhabitants of 
Changsha is not a scientific hypothesis, and that 
the realist’s claim was intended only for scientific 
hypotheses. Such a response, however, is beside the 
point because the realist thesis in question here is 
that we cannot explain the long-term predictive suc- 
cess of any empirical hypothesis unless we assume 
that some of the sentences succeed in correctly 
describing the external world. Indeed, the proper 
response to this objection is that even though the 
causal claim made by the inhabitants of Changsha is 
literally false, still, the long-term predictive success 
of their belief is a function of certain descriptively 
adequate sentences implied by the hypothesis. For 
example, their belief implies the statement, “After 
the inhabitants of Changsha bang strenuously on 
drums for a certain amount of time the lunar eclipse 
ends.” So, while they fail to explain correctly the 
cause of the lunar eclipse, we may plausibly regard 
the long-term predictive success of their belief as a 
function of sentences deductively implied by the 
literally false hypothesis. Certainly, this account 
seems more persuasive as a reasoned explanation of 
the long-term predictive success of the hypothesis 
than the explanation offered in terms of coincidence. 


Further, in the context at hand, explanation — 


offered in terms of coincidence is no explanation 


anyway. After all, if a woman in Atlanta wins the 
national lottery three times in a row, we might well 
explain it by appeal to coincidence; but as soon as 
she starts winning sufficiently frequently to warrant 
a responsible prediction that she will win the next 
lottery (as would occur, for example, if she won 
1000 times consecutively) then nobody would 
accept as even minimally plausible an appeal to 
coincidence as an explanation. So also with the 
inhabitants of Changsha. The fact that their predic- 
tions never fail over two thousand years makes 
their predictive success by appeal to coincidence 
or chance maximally implausible. 


C. Verisimilitude 


The third anti-realist alternative explanation con- 
sists in urging that in order to account for the long- 
term predictive success of some scientific hypotheses 
or theories we need only suppose that some of the 
sentences asserted, implied, or assumed by success- 
ful hypotheses or theories come close to, or approxi- 
mate, correctly describing in some important mea- 
sure the external world. Obviously, if one were to 
define truth in terms of correspondence and then 
define scientific realism in terms of the truth or the 
near-truth of certain sentences in the successful 
hypotheses or theories, this particular objection to 
realism would end up looking like the traditional 
verisimilitudinist position, which is a realist and not 
an anti-realist position. But the realism we defend 
here makes no claim about truth and, for reasons 
noted earlier, should not be regarded as making such 
a claim. Moreover, the core thesis of the realism 
we defend here does not assert or imply that we 
have an answer to the realist’s question when we 
respond that some of the sentences of a successful 
theory or hypothesis approximate or come close to 
describing correctly the external world. 

At first glance, however, this alternative expla- 
nation is unclear. It is as difficult to say precisely 
what it means for a theoretical claim, or a theory, 
or a hypothesis to come close to saying in some 
important measure just how the world is as it is to 
say that a theory or a statement is approximately 
true. As Laudan has pointed out, nobody has suc- 
cessfully defined what it means for a statement to 
be “approximate true,” and so it is difficult to see 
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just how a theory could be predictively successful as 
a result of its claims being literally false but approxi- 
mately true.® Similarly, if we drop all references to 
truth and seek to account for the predictive success 
of theories by claiming that the statements of the 
theory, or the statements assumed or implied by 
the theory, need only come close to saying in some 
important measure just how the world is, we are 
no better off than if we had said that the theory 
need only be approximately true. 

There is of course a certain amount of initial credi- 
bility in the belief that if only our hypotheses are 
approximately true, or come reasonably close to 
saying just how the world really is, we can explain 
the predictive success of such hypotheses. But the 
issue, as Laudan has also noted,’ is not whether 
the concept of coming close to saying how the 
world is or whether the concept of approximate 
truth is plausible or philosophically rigorous, but 
whether it is even clear enough for us to ascertain 
whether it entails what it purportedly explains. 

For the verisimilitudinist, the predictive success 
of a formerly adopted but presently rejected theory 
can be explained only by claiming that either (a) the 
whole theory was approximately true or (b) certain 
statements in the theory were approximately true. 
But, holistic considerations notwithstanding, the 
whole theory (that is, all the claims made by the 
theory) could not have been approximately true. 
Surely it was not even approximately true that the 
earth was the center of the universe, that phlogiston 
had certain properties, and that space-time was not 
curved. So, the verisimilitudinist explains the 
rejected theory’s predictive success by appeal to 
(b), and presumably, he will claim that it is the 
approximate truth of the theoretical claims that 
carry the theory’s predictive success. But when 
exactly is a theoretical claim approximately true? 

A theoretical claim asserts the existence of a 
certain unobservable object having certain proper- 
ties which, under certain specifiable conditions, 
produce expected sensory stimuli the occurrence 
of which confirms belief in the existence of the 
unobservable object having the properties in ques- 
tion. As defined, the object in question either exists 
or it does not. What makes it difficult to understand 
what it means to say that a theoretical statement is 
approximately true is that we have difficulty saying 


precisely what follows from the approximate truth 
of a theoretical claim. Shall we say that the entity or 
entities asserted to exist in a theoretical statement 
approximately exist if the statement i3 approximately 
true? Presumably, quarks either exis: or they do not. 
It makes no sense to say they approximately exist. 
But if the approximate existence of an unobservable 
entity is not what follows from tte approximate 
truth of a theoretical claim assertinz its existence, 
what does follow? 

Seemingly, there are only two oth=r ways to make 
sense of the verisimilitudinist’s claim. The first 
consists in offering the following sort of explication: 
When we say that the predictive suczess of a theory 
or a hypothesis does not require that the sentence 
asserting the existence of theoretical entities (like 
genes, quarks or molecules) succeed in saying cor- 
rectly in some important measure just how the world 
is, we mean to assert that even thouzh a theoretical 
claim may be literally false because, for example, 
the entity in question did not exist or (if it did not) 
have all the properties (as precisely defined) 
ascribed to it, still, some of the proderties asserted 
to exist were correct assertions—even if they were 
properties subsequently ascribed tc other objects. 
The problem with this explication, however, is that 
it actually accounts for the predictive success of the 
theory or hypothesis in terms of thcse sentences or 
property ascriptions that do succe2d in correctly 
describing the theoretical object in some important 
measure; and that is to assert, rather than deny, 
just what the realist as defined abcve asserts. 

The second way to make sense o- the verisimili- 
tudinist claim is to assert that a statement asserting 
the existence of a theoretical entity may be strictly 
literally false but approximately trae, not because 
some of the implicit property ascr-ptions are cor- 
rect, but just because the properties ascribed to the 
theoretical entities are very much likz real properties 
that do exist. Verisimilitudinists typically argue 
something like this in order to car-y their general 
point. Here again, however, if the theoretical sen- 
tences are literally false but have p-edictive power 
because the statements come close to saying how 
it is, and if coming close to saying how it is, is 
not a matter of literally false s2ntences either 
assuming or implying sentences tnat do succeed in 
saying in some measure how it is, then, arguably, 
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we Still do not know what it means to say of a sen- 
tence that it comes close to saying correctly in some 
important measure just how the world is. 

In spite of this response, however, one particular 
defense of the verisimilitudinist position (and which 
is a response to Laudan’s claim that nobody has yet 
successfully defined “approximate truth”) deserves 
attention because it asserts that we can plausibly 
regard central theoretical claims that fail to refer in 
any way as approximately true, just as it also seeks 
to explain how literally false sentences about out- 
moded theoretical entities are approximately true. 
In “In Defense of Convergent Realism,” Hardin and 
Rosenberg argue that a theory is approximately true 
even when its central theoretical terms fail to re- 
fer. Mendel’s 1866 theory, for example, “is often 
credited with approximate truth and still taught 
because of its simplicity and the ease with which 
it can be complicated in the direction of presumably 
more accurate and more complete genetic theories. 
Yet it may plausibly be reported by a realist that 
there is nothing like genes, or phenotypes, as 
Mendel or his immediate successors construed 
them.”* What makes Mendelian genetics approxi- 
mately true, even though there was nothing like the 
gene as Mendel originally envisaged it, is that “all of 
the functions indicative of the Mendelian gene are 
now credited to widely different amounts, highly 
complex combinations, and incredibly diverse 
sequences of DNA”; and “the causal role Mendel 
accorded to genes is parceled out to other entities.” 
Bypassing this sort of explanation, Hardin and 
Rosenberg go on to urge the further point that, even 
so, Changes in genetic theory in the last century can 
be understood to support the view that the central 
theoretical terms of Mendel’s theory do successfully 
refer because “they may be taken to refer to con- 
figurations of DNA and their polypeptide products, 
even though, of course, neither Mendel nor any 
other geneticist before the 1950s realized that it 
was these sorts of things to which the terms refer” 
(emphasis added).'° For Hardin and Rosenberg, the 
realist can accept either of the above accounts: 


If he accepts the first he must be (and is) able to trace 
out the relations between Mendel’s theoretical claims 
and currently accepted ones in a way that shows why 
his laws were approximately correct, even though they 


failed to secure reference. If the realist accepts the 
second construction of what happened in the history of 
genetics he must buy into a somewhat different account 
of reference at least for the moment. Since no theory of 
reference is as yet fixed in the philosophy of science, 
the realist may avail himself of several alternative 
accounts of the referential success of particular 
theories, and can demand that his claim about these 
theories’ referential successes be judged on a case by 
case basis and not in the light of a univocal account 
of reference that he must establish and justify ab initio. 
Similarly, he is in a position to credit theories with 
approximate truth even where he considers it more 
accurate to say that the theories did not secure refer- 
ence to what, with hindsight, we now hold to constitute 
the fundamental ontology of their domains." 


In response to Hardin and Rosenberg, however, 
the realist’s acceptance of the first of the above 
accounts makes sense only if we construe the claim 
that the original functions of the gene are credited to 
various properties of the DNA to mean that while the 
central claims of Mendelian genetics were literally 
false (and hence did not refer) the predictive success 
of the theory was a function of certain sentences in 
the theory that did succeed in some measure in cor- 
rectly describing the world, namely those sentences 
that asserted certain causal functions later ascribed 
to various properties of DNA. But if this is what 
is implied by the first account, the account offered 
is not a matter of explaining the predictive success 
of the theory by appeal to approximate truth. Rather 
it is a matter of explaining the predictive success 
by appeal to the truth (or descriptive adequacy) of 
some of the sentences asserted or implied by the 
theory although not the core theoretical ones that 
were asserted by the theory. 

Similarly, suppose the realist takes the second 
account offered by Hardin and Rosenberg. On this 
account, the basic core terms, such as gene, really 
did refer because the basic theoretical terms may be 
taken to refer to configurations of DNA and their 
polypeptide products, even though neither Mendel 
nor any other geneticist before the 1950s realized 
that it was these sorts of things to which the terms 
refer. Hence, on this account we explain the predic- 
tive success of Mendelian genetics by appeal to the 
approximate truth of the core theoretical assertions; 
and the approximate truth of the core theoretical 
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assertions is a function of their actually referring 
not to what is explicitly asserted to exist by the sen- 
tences in the theory, but rather to what is implicitly 
asserted to exist and which is explicitly asserted to 
exist by sentences in a later theory. But if this is what 
is implied by the second account, it is difficult to see 
how it differs very much from the first. In both cases 
the account offered is not a matter of explaining the 
predictive success of the theory by appeal to approxi- 
mate truth. It is, once again, a matter of explaining 
predictive success by appeal to the truth (or descrip- 
tive adequacy) of some sentences implied by the 
theory and rendered explicit in subsequent theoreti- 
cal assertions. Thus the predictive success of past 
theories, such as Mendelian genetics, can be ex- 
plained only by appeal to the truth (or descriptive 
adequacy) of certain statements implied by literally 
false theoretical claims. As Mendel conceived of it, 
the gene does not exist, but some of the properties 
he ascribed to the gene do exist as properties of 
something else; the sentences asserting the existence 
of those properties, and hence implied by Mendelian 
genetics, do succeed, in some important measure, 
in correctly describing the world, and for that rea- 
son, Mendelian genetics was and is predictively 
successful. Thus we can account for the predictive 
success of Gutmoded theories (and theories whose 
theoretical claims are straightforwardly false) 
without appealing to approximate truth. 

Of course, if theoretical claims were relevantly 
like certain arithmetical claims, we could make 
clear sense of the suggestion that they are approxi- 
mately true. Adding 8 and 3 and concluding that the 
sum is 12 is offering a statement literally false but 
approximately true; it is only one digit away. More- 
over, from such a literally false belief we can easily 
imagine someone drawing conclusions that would 
provide us with predictive success. Believing that 
one needed 12 gallons of gasoline to fly to Boston 
(rather than 11) may be as successful as believing 
that one needs 11 gallons when 11 gallons is the cor- 
rect number. But statements asserting the existence 
of unobservable entities are very unlike arithmetical 
claims. The former are not approximately true 
because we do not know what follows from the 
approximate truth of such statements; whereas the 
latter can be approximately true because we can 
provide some clear sense of how a statement of 


this sort can be literally false but approximately true. 
Arithmetical statements can be approximately true 
just because the concept of approximation (like the 
concept of approaching something’ is defined for 
numbers, metrics, and inferences about them. One 
can approximate the right number when one comes 
close to the right number. But it is nonsense to talk 
about it’s being approximately true (or nearly right) 
when one is asserting the existence cf unobservable 
entities. They either exist or they Co not. 

In response to this last argument, owever, some 
philosophers still suggest that even when our theo- 
retical claims are literally false, tke truth is very 
much like what turns out to be literal-y false. On this 
view, once again, if it is literally false that there are 
quarks as described in current physics, even so, 
something very much like quarks as defined has been 
discovered; and that in itself accounts for the predic- 
tive success of any theory asserting zhe existence of 
quarks. Given this verisimilitudinist view, (which 
does not noticeably differ from the adove noted pro- 
posal of Hardin and Rosenberg) < scientific dis- 
covery is like a geographical discovery: we may dis- 
cover a continent and yet know virtually nothing 
about it other than that it exists; brt the discovery 
itself accounts for the predictive success of our be- 
liefs about it although the beliefs are literally false.’ 

In addition to what we have already noted, the 
problem with this response is that asserting the exist- 
ence of theoretical entities such es phlogiston is 
less like discovering a continent that one has mis- 
described than it is like saying that one has dis- 
covered something when in fact one has discovered 
nothing at all. There may of course be some cases 
wherein the analogy between scientific discovery 
and geographical discovery would be appropriate, 
but those are not typically the cases in which’ one 
is asserting the existence of a theoretical entity. 
Besides, accepting the analogy suggested tends to 
support the conclusion that a scieatific discovery 
(that is, a robustly supported belief: which consists 
in asserting the existence of a theoretical entity can 
never be wrong; one’s scientific mistakes occur 
only in describing existing entities. But surely there 
must be something wrong with the view that no 
alleged scientific discovery asserting the existence 
of some theoretical entity is ever false, although 
statements describing it could be literally false. 
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In sum, while it makes sense to say that it is ap- 
proximately true that the sum of 8 and 3 is 12, it 
makes no more sense to say that it is approximately 
true that there are quarks, or that there are atoms, 
than it makes sense to say that it is approximately 
true that God exists. Whatever the reason for think- 
ing that theoretical claims could be approximately 
true while literally false (and the reason involves 
conflating statements asserting numerical proper- 
ties, statements that may approximate the truth, with 
statements asserting the existence of unobservable 
entities, statements that may not approximate the 
truth), it does not provide for the verisimilitudinist’s 
response. 


D. Evolution Requires Scientific Success 


Another response to the realist’s argument con- 
sists in asserting that the question of scientific suc- 
cess for which realism is supposed to provide an 
answer is easily answered without our needing to 
adopt the realist’s position. Van Fraassen regards 
the classical realist’s question as amounting to no 
more than a response to the question “Why do we 
have successful scientific theories at all?” Given 
this construal of the question, van Fraassen urges 
that the answer is simply that evolution requires it. 
We have successful theories because otherwise we 
would not have survived. 

But, surely van Fraassen has misconstrued the 
original question for which realism, as we have de- 
fined it, seeks to provide an answer. The question is 
not “Why do we have successful scientific theories 
at all?” but rather, “Given that we do have success- 
ful theories that allow us to survive in evolutionary 
ways, why are some theories successful and some 
not? Surely, the realist can grant that we have suc- 
cessful theories because evolution requires as much. 
But granting as much would not provide an answer 
to the question “Given that some theories are suc- 
cessful as predictive devices, can we explain the 
fact of their success (thus furthering the ends of evo- 
lution) without assuming that some of the sentences 
asserted in the theory succeed in some important 
measure in correctly saying how the world is?” 
There is a world of difference between asking these 
last two questions and asking why we have success- 
ful theories at all. Consequently, van Fraassen’s 


alternative explanation for the success of science 
misconstrues the original question for which realism 
is supposed to provide an answer." Let us proceed 
to the other arguments against realism. 


E. Realism Begs the Question Against Anti- 
Realism 


Independently of the above anti-realist alterna- 
tive explanations, anti-realists sometimes accuse 
realists of begging the question against anti-realists 
by assuming the validity of abductive inference. 
Arthur Fine is responsible for this basic objection. 
He says of anti-realists: 


While they appreciate the systematization and coher- 
ence brought about by scientific explanation, they 
question whether acceptable explanations need to be 
true and, hence, whether the entities mentioned in ex- 
planatory principles need to exist. Suppose they are 
right. Suppose, that is, that the usual explanation- 
inferring devices in scientific practice do not lead to 
principles that are reliably true (or nearly so), nor to 
entities whose existence (or near-existence) is reliable. 
In that case the usual abductive methods that lead us to 
good explanations (even to “the best explanation”) can- 
not be counted on to yield results even approximately 
true. But the strategy that leads to realism, as I have 
indicated, is just such an ordinary sort of abductive 
inference. Hence, if the non-realist were correct in his 
doubts, then such an inference to realism as the best 
explanation (or the like), while possible, would be of 
no significance—exactly as in the case of a consistency 
proof using the methods of an inconsistent system. It 
seems then that Hilbert’s maxim applies to the debate 
over realism: to argue for realism one must employ 
methods more stringent than those in ordinary scientific 
practice. In particular one must not beg the very ques- 
tion as to the significance of explanatory hypotheses 
by assuming that they carry truth as well as explanatory 
efficacy." 


Elsewhere, clarifying this objection Fine says: 


What the literature seems to have settled on is a form of 
abductive inference, namely, inference to the best ex- 
planation, which yields the explanationist defense of 
realism. This defense begins by calling attention to 
the instrumental success of science, i.e., to the sort of 
practical success one can observe in our everyday lives 
and culture. We are then asked to account for this, and 
are told that only realism can give a good explanation 
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for why the conscientious practice of science leads to 
such instrumental success.'* 


So, Fine equates abductive inference with inference 
to the best explanation and with the view that infer- 
ence to the best explanation carries with it truth 
understood in terms of correspondence; and because 
it is the core of anti-realism to deny that inference to 
the best explanation need carry truth rather than 
explanatory efficacy, the realist simply assumes 
what needs to be defended against the anti-realist 
arguments, namely, that inference to the best 
explanation produces truth. 

Minimally, there are two reasons for rejecting 
Fine’s argument. The first is that even as an attack 
on classical realism the argument itself begs the 
question against realism. If anti-realism were true, 
and if the truth of anti-realism rendered illegitimate 
ordinary abductive inferences, then to the extent that 
the realist’s argument employed such abductive in- 
ference realists would beg the question against anti- 
realists. However, accusing the realist of begging 
the question against the anti-realist by employing 
ordinary abductive inference begs the question 
against the realist unless one has already established 
the truth of anti-realism.'’’ So, the realist does 
not beg the question against the anti-realist in the 
way Find suggests unless we assume the truth of 
anti-realism, and that is what we cannot do without 
begging the question against the realist. 

Secondly, the realism for which we here argue 
does not assume that inference to the best explana- 
tion carries truth understood as correspondence; nor 
does it assert as much. Realism, as defined at the 
outset of this paper, assumes only that if there is no 
equally plausible alternative explanation or reason 
for the long-term predictive success of some scien- 
tific hypotheses or theories, then the realist expla- 
nation as described above is the most reasonable 
one to adopt at present. And realism, as described 
above, does not require acceptance of the corre- 
spondence definition or theory of truth. Thus, the 
realism here in question is not the product of a simple 
abductive inference, if by the latter we are committed 
to the correspondence theory of truth. The realist we 
defend need not say that realism is true simply be- 
cause it is an inference to the best explanation; the 
realist need only say that realism is the most reason- 


able thesis to adopt at the moment because there is 
no equally plausible alternative explanation or rea- 
son or answer to the original question. Thus it would 
be a mistake to characterize the sort of realism here 
defined as the product of an abductive inference 
characterized in the way Fine characterizes it. 


F. The Realist Explanation is a Pseudo- 
Explanation 


In different places Richard Rorty has argued that 
the explanation the realist offers for scientific suc- 
cess is a pseudo-explanation. He claims that the 
realist explanation is no better than the infamous 
medieval explanation to the effect that “Opium has a 
soporific effect because it has a dormitive power.” !® 
But surely there is a world of difference between the 
two. What makes the “dormitive power” explana- 
tion a pseudo-explanation is that when we ask why 
opium has a soporific effect we are in fact asking 
why opium has a dormitive power; and so, answer- 
ing our question with “because it has a dormitive 
power” is not to offer any explanation at all because 
the alleged explanans is simply a restatement of the 
explanandum in a way that erroneously suggests 
that it is a legitimate explanans. But this circularity 
is not present in the realist’s explanation for scientific 
success; for when we ask, “Why is it that some scien- 
tific theories or hypotheses are predictively success- 
ful in the long-term?” we are certainly not asking, 
“Why is it that some of the sentences asserted, 
implied, or assumed by the hypothesis or theory 
succeed in correctly describing in some important 
measure the external world?” Clearly, these are two 
distinct questions. Thus, trying to assimilate the 
realist’s explanation to an instance of the “dormitive 
power” model of explanation fails. 

Moreover, some critics suggest that the realist’s 
explanation is a pseudo-explanation because particu- 
lar instrumental successes are normally explained 
by appealing to the relevant scientizic theory. For 
example, so the objection goes, thermodynamics 
explains why some heat engines are more efficient 
than others. It adds no further explanatory force to 
say that some of the sentences in these theories cor- 
rectly describe the world in some important mea- 
sure. By way of response to the objection, howéver, 
it is important to note that the question the realist 
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seeks to answer is not, “What sorts of properties or 
events are successfully predicted by the theory?” 
but rather, “How could any theory, such as thermo- 
dynamics, explain why some heat engines are more 
efficient than others if some of the sentences 
asserted, implied, or assumed by thermodynamics 
do not succeed in correctly describing in some 
important measure the external world?” Thus, this 
last objection to the realist’s explanation or answer 
seemingly misconstrues the nature of the question 
the realist seeks to answer by confusing it with the 
totally different question as to how one explains 
the occurrence of particular events or properties 
that are implied by the predictively successful 
theory. After all, the realist’s answer is not sup- 
posed to be an answer to such questions as, “Why 
are some engines more efficient than others?” The 
realist’s question is rather, “Why is it that theories 
such as thermodynamics succeed in correctly pre- 
dicting events in the external world?” Scientific 

` realists are simply not in the business of offering 
scientific explanations in the same way the theories 
do. They merely claim that the best explanation or 
reason available for the fact that some theories do 
succeed in this regard is that some of the sentences 
implied, asserted, or assumed by such theories must 
succeed in some important measure in correctly 
describing the external world. 


G. The Realist’ s Explanation is No Explanation 
Because It is Not Empirically Confirmable 


Bypassing those philosophers who have adopted, 
or would adopt, this objection, it should be clear 
from what we have already said that if we make it 
a necessary condition for the adequacy of any expla- 
nation that it be empirically confirmable, then we 
blatantly beg the question against philosophical 
explanations and, by implication, philosophy as an 
enterprise in general. Moreover, if we insist on 
empirical confirmability in the interest of furthering 
the cause of anti-realism, then we reduce anti- 
realism to incoherence because it, as one explana- 
tion of scientific success, does not admit of empir- 
ical confirmation. Besides, if the point of insisting 
on such a requirement is to overcome the classical 
scandal of philosophy, the achievement would be 
illusory because the alleged objectivity achieved by 


some robustly confirmed hypotheses need not 
suggest any permanency of truth-value assignment. 
Why insist on science if, by way of achieving truth 
and objectivity, scientific explanations are no better 
than philosophical explanations? Thus, if we are 
to avoid question-begging against philosophy itself, 
and if anti-realism is to avoid incoherence we 
cannot fault the realist explanation for the reason 
that the explanation is not empirically confirmable 
in some basic sense indicated in the logic of the 
natural sciences. 


H. The Realist Explanation Begs the Question 
Against Anti-Realism Because It Assumes the 
Existence of an External World 


Certainly, for various reasons, the best available 
explanation may not be good enough to warrant 
rational adoption. But if that charge is to weigh 
against the above-described realist position, then 
the anti-realist will need to say just what it is about 
the realist’s answer that renders it unreasonable to 
adopt even though it may be the best presently 
available. One such anti-realist response consists 
in objecting that the realist’s explanation begs the 
question against anti-realism because it assumes 
the existence of the external world. 

Admittedly, if there were no external world, the 
realism defined above would fail even if it were 
the best available explanation for long-term predic- 
tive success. However, even though we began this 
essay by assuming that there is an external world, 
elsewhere I have argued at length that even if we 
abandon the correspondence theory of truth, we 
would still know (that is, be completely justified 
in believing) that there is an external world and 
that some of our beliefs purport to be reasonably 
adequate descriptions of it. In the interest of 
avoiding needless duplication, I submit that that 
argument is sound; if it is not sound, then, of 
course, the realism we here defend may well fail. 

Similarly, one might object that although the 
realist argument, as here construed and defended, 
does not make explicit mention of “truth” or “true” 
or “approximate truth,” still, by arguing that the 
best available explanation or reason for predictive 
success entails that some statements must succeed 
in correctly describing the external world in some 
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important measure, the argument tacitly assumes 
the correspondence theory of truth, which is pre- 
cisely what the anti-realist questions. In response, 
however, as we noted a few pages back, this objec- 
tion would be sound only if “true” or “is true” means 
some variant of “corresponds with the facts” or 
“says how the world is.” But advocates of the sort of 
realism here defined and defended will presumably 
argue against such a view. They will assert instead 
that while some sentences may well succeed in de- 
scribing the external world, it is a mistake to regard 
them for that very reason as “true.” Thus, defenders 
of the above sort of realism need not, and for many 
other reasons (some of which we shall soon see) 
should not, espouse the correspondence definition 
of truth rather than, say, some basic variant of the 
pragmatic definition offered in terms of “warranted 
assertibilities.” For such realists (not to be confused 
with classical realists) it makes perfectly good sense 
to assert that some true statements will, and some 
will not, succeed in correctly describing the exter- 
nal world. It will also make sense to argue that we 
have no effective decision procedure to pick out 
from all those true (that is, warrantedly assertible 
or robustly confirmable) beliefs those that actually 
succeed in correctly describing the external world. 
Success in arguing this latter point would make such 
a realist a blind realist. For present purposes, at any 
rate, it suffices to note that belief in the existence of 
statements that succeed in correctly describing the 
external world does not a correspondence theorist 
make. Nor does belief in the existence of such state- 
ments entail that anyone can provide a reliable de- 
cision procedure to pick out those statements from 
those that are equally robustly confirmed (or fully 
warrantedly assertible) but do not so succeed in 
correctly describing the external world.” 


V. THERE Is NO NEED TO ACCEPT THE REALIST’S 
EXPLANATION BECAUSE THERE IS NO NEED TO 
EXPLAIN THE PREDICTIVE SUCCESS OF SOME 

SCIENTIFIC THEORIES OR HYPOTHESES 


Finally, some philosophers object that there is no 
need to adopt any form of scientific realism because 
there is no need to explain the sort of predictive suc- 
cess for which any realism purportedly provides an 
explanation. On this view, since it is not necessary 


to explain such success there is consequently no 
need to accept scientific realism because it is only 
on the assumption that such success reeds an expla- 
nation that any realism of the sort herz defended can 
compel our assent.”! But there is much wrong with 
this objection. 

Doubtless, there is a sense in which we no more 
need to explain the long-term predic-ive success of 
some scientific theories than we do the fact that 
some men are bald. We may choose to ignore such 
facts and seek instead to explain others we find more 
interesting. Even so, when the scientific realist as- 
serts that we need to explain the long-term predictive 
success of some scientific theories or hypotheses, 
she is asserting that we have a basic epistemic obli- 
gation to try to answer all legitimae questions if 
anything significant hangs on answering such ques- 
tions. The realist then proceeds to urge that the 
question “Why are some scientific theories or 
hypotheses predictively successful in the long run?” 
is as legitimate as “Why are some men bald?” Why 
we seek to answer such questions is quite irrelevant. 
The point is that this kind of question is legitimate 
precisely because there must be a reason why some, 
but not all, members of a given class have a given 
property. Otherwise they would all Aave the prop- 
erty, or none would. So, given that there must be a 
reason why some, but not all, scient:fic theories or 
hypotheses succeed in the long run as predictive de- 
vices, it is as legitimate to ask why this is so as it is to 
ask why some, but not all, men are bald. The realist’s 
response is that the most plausible reason or expla- 
nation available for this phenomenon is what the 
realist asserts when he asserts realism. In the end, 
if the anti-realist is to succeed in ignoring realism, 
he cannot succeed in so doing by urging that we 
need not provide an explanation for the long- 
term predictive success of some scientific theories 
or hypotheses. Rather, he needs to show that the 
question for which realism (as here defined) pur- 
portedly provides an answer is an illegitimate or 
pointless question. But if this latter question is 
illegitimate or pointless, then so too would be any 
question of the general form “Why do some X’s, 
but not all X’s, have the property Y?’ Presumably, 
eliminating all such questions as illegitimate is both 
indefensible and too costly. 
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Of course, the anti-realist might well grant that 
such questions are legitimate but simply deny that 
we have any responsibility to answer legitimate 
questions. But surely this latter posture would lead 
the anti-realist to the awkward position that we do 
not need to accept any answers to any questions 
of the form “Why do some X’s, but not all X’s, have 
the property Y?” This latter conclusion would 
render all such questions illegitimate. 

Moreover, it will be urged that while the question 
may be legitimate in some sense, nonetheless it is a 
pointless or unilluminating question. But why ex- 
actly is it pointless or unilluminating? The only reply 
is that the question does not have an empirically con- 
firmable answer or because any answer would be 
vacuous by way of providing an explanation for 
particular instrumentalities. For reasons already 
noted, however, such a reply here is unacceptable. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


It does not follow from anything just argued that 
we can infer legitimately the existence of any par- 
ticular theoretical entity or unobservable from the 
fact that some sentence asserting its existence is 
part of a theory or hypothesis that is empirically 
adequate or predictively successful. Of course, 
from the fact that we cannot successfully eliminate 
all reference to theoretical entities without seriously 
impairing the predictive power of hypotheses or 
theories, it follows that, at any given time, some 
of the theoretical sentences in an empirically 

-adequate theory will need to be in the class of those 
that succeed in correctly describing the external 
world in some important measure.” Even so, it 
does not follow from anything argued here that we 
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have an effective decision for picking out or justi- 
fiably asserting, which statements in an empirically 
adequate theory or hypothesis succeed in correctly 
describing the external world. Also, it does not 
follow from anything argued here that the sort of 
realism that survives the attack of the anti-realist 
will need to adopt some version of the correspond- 
ence theory of truth. As a matter of fact, it is 
because the realism here defended does not require 
that we infer the existence of theoretical entities 
from _ well-confirmed statements in theories 
asserting their existence, and because it also does 
not require that we either say which of our robustly 
confirmed hypotheses succeed in correctly de- 
scribing the world or commit ourselves to the cor- 
respondence theory of truth, we can safely conclude 
that the above defended realism is by no means 
traditional or classical. Elsewhere I have urged 
more fully that we do not have, and will not have, 
an effective decision procedure for picking out those 
robustly confirmed beliefs that do succeed from 
those that do not succeed in correctly describing 
the external world. In addition we have seen that 
the viability of the realism herein defended in no 
way requires that we adopt any version of the cor- 
respondence theory of truth. If all this is so, it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish this form of realism from a prag- 
matic instrumentalism when it comes to answering 
questions about what there really is. As such, it 
bears a striking similarity to the views offered by 
van Fraassen on ontology and explanation. But the 
similarity ends when it comes to the question of 
whether we can know that there is an external world 
that some of our robustly confirmed beliefs (in- 
cluding theoretical ones) succeed in correctly 
describing in some important measure.” 
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M? purpose in this paper is to establish that, for 

an important class of moral judgments, the 
claim that there are moral dilemmas' is false. The 
judgments are those judgments an agent committed 
to morality makes as the conclusion of deliberation 
about what, all things considered, he or she morally 
ought to do in some situation. My argument is that 
these judgments are prescriptive, in a sense to be 
explained, and that it is implausible to think there 
are dilemmas involving prescriptive judgments. 
Though others have commented on the significance 
of prescriptivism for the moral dilemmas thesis, 
there has not been widespread appreciation of the 
central role that prescriptivism should play in 
evaluating this thesis.? Once this is appreciated, 
the debate about moral dilemmas may be seen in 
a different and more revealing light. For, though 
there cannot be dilemmas involving moral judg- 
ments that are conclusions of deliberation, there is 
another class of moral judgments, non-prescriptive 
in their use, concerning which there is a substantial 
issue about moral dilemmas. It is on this issue that 
I believe discussion of moral dilemmas should 
focus attention. 


I. THE DILEMMAS THESIS 


In order to clarify issues, I will employ the fol- 
lowing terminology. First, suppose an agent is in 
a deliberative situation, that is, a situation in which 
the agent knows he or she can perform at least one 
of several alternative actions, and knows that some 
of these actions are (potentially) of moral signifi- 
cance. In addition, suppose the agent is committed 
to acting morally and deliberates about which of 
these actions, all things considered, morally ought 
to be done. In order to reach this conclusion, the 
agent will have to use premises that refer to the 
morally relevant features of these actions. Of 
course, normative theories differ on which kinds 
of features are the morally relevant ones. For the 
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act-utilitarian, a morally relevant feature of an 
action is the fact that it has a good or a bad conse- 
quence; for others, it is the fact tha: the action is of 
a sort that normally meets or violetes the require- 
ments of moral duty, obligation, -ight, principle, 
virtue, etc. In the discussion below, reference to 
morally relevant features is neutrél on issues that 
divide utilitarian, deontological ard other norma- 
tive theories. It is also neutral on the question 
whether or not the fact that a fezture is morally 
relevant is a mind-independent fact. 

There are two kinds of morally relevant features: 
positive-value features (PVs) and negative-value 
features (NVs). As examples, it m_ght be said that 
Socrates’s action of remaining in prison has 
“obeying the law” as a PV, and Brutus’s action of 
slaying Caesar has “harming a frend” as a NV. 
Features of this sort are the basis of reasoning about 
what morally ought to be done. In particular, to 
say that a possible action X has a PV is to say that 
there is an overridable reason for the conclusion 
that X morally ought to be done (JX); and to say 
that a possible action X has a NV is to say that 
there is an overridable reason for the conclusion 
that X morally ought not to be done (O—X). Some- 
times “ought” is used to refer to a morally relevant 
feature, but I will restrict “ought” to the expression 
of a conclusion of moral deliberation. Also, the 
term “prima facie ought” (duty, ot ligation, and so 
on) is sometimes used to indicate a morally relevant 
feature. However, in view of the ~aried meanings 
assigned to this expression, I will make no use of it. 

A moral conflict may be defined as a deliberative 
situation in which an agent faces two alternative 
actions, A and B, each of which kas a PV and no 
other morally relevant feature, and the agent can 
perform A or can perform B, but cannot perform 
both A and B (and no other alternative has an over- 
riding PV). Actual moral conflicts are typically 
more complicated than this, and may take somewhat 
different forms. However, the issues concerning 
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moral dilemmas can be clarified by focusing on this 
simplified case. To allow that there are moral con- 
flicts, defined in this way, is only to allow that there 
are circumstances in which an agent has a reason for 
the conclusion OA and a reason for the conclusion 
OB, when the agent cannot do both A and B. Taken 
by itself, this is an uncontroversial claim. Even Kant 
and Mill, who are prominent among opponents of the 
view that there are moral dilemmas, acknowledge 
that there can be conflicting moral reasons.’ It is the 
interpretation of moral conflicts that is controversial. 

Before considering this topic, it is important to 
specify what it means to say that an agent can and 
cannot perform an action (or conjunction of 
actions). To say that an agent can perform an action 
implies that it is possible to perform the action 
given the principles of logic and the laws of the 
physical universe. In addition, it implies that the 
agent has, in the circumstance in question, both 
the ability and the opportunity to perform the 
action. The reference of “ability” and “opportunity” 
is somewhat indeterminate here, but typical exam- 
ples of moral conflicts are not problematic in this 
respect. Finally, in order to avoid cases in which 
an agent is deliberating in ignorance about what 
can and cannot be done, it should be assumed as 
a matter of stipulation that an agent who can (can- 
not) perform an action knows that he or she can 
(cannot) preform it. Hence, to say that an agent 
can perform an action is to say that (1) it is logically 
and physically possible for'the agent to perform 
the action, and (2) the agent has the ability and 
opportunity to perform the action (and the agent 
knows (1) and (2)); and to say that an agent cannot 
perform an action is to say that it is false that (1) 
and (2) (and the agent knows it is false). 

The two standard and contrary interpretations of 
moral conflicts may now be defined. For The 
Dilemmas Thesis (hereafter DT), there are moral 
conflicts in which the correct conclusion of moral 
deliberation includes both OA and OB. On the other 
hand, according to The Options Thesis (hereafter 
OT), for every moral conflict, the correct conclu- 
sion of moral deliberation includes exactly one of 
the following: (1) OA, (2) OB, or 3) —OA & —OB 
& O(A or B}. A necessary condition for accepting 
DT is that there are moral conflicts in which neither 
PV overrides the other. For, if this is denied, then 


one PV will always override the other, and it is 
clearly not the case that an action whose PV is 
overridden ought to be done; hence, it will never 
be reasonable to reach the conclusion that both OA 
and OB. However, there can be no doubt that there 
are moral conflicts in which neither PV overrides 
the other. This would happen whenever the PV of 
A and the PV of B contain the same amount of the 
same type of value, as when an agent can save one 
life or another but not both.* The controversy 
between DT and OT concerns the conclusion to be 
drawn in such cases. 

For DT, if A has a PV and B has a PV, then (1) 
OA unless the PV of A is overridden by the PV of 
B, and (2) OB unless the PV of B is overridden by 
the PV of A. From this it follows that, in moral 
conflicts in.which neither PV overrides the other, 
both OA and OB. For OT, on the other hand, if A 
has a PV and B has a PV, then (1) OA only if the 
PV of A overrides the PV of B, and (2) OB only 
if the PV of B overrides the PV of A. From this, 
in moral conflicts in which neither PV overrides 
the other, neither OA nor OB follow (in fact, what 
follows is -OA and —OB). To handle such cases, 
OT claims that, if (1) A has a PV and B has a PV 
and (2) neither PV overrides the other, then O(A 
or B). In other words, for OT, in moral conflicts 
in which neither PV overrides the other, the conclu- 
sion to be drawn is —OA and —OB and O(A or B).° 

A final point about this dispute: some philosophers 
claim that OT is true of all moral conflicts except 
those that result from prior wrongdoing on the part 
of the agent, in which case DT is true.* However, 
though it is clear that some moral conflicts do result 
from previous wrongdoing and some do not, I am 
not convinced that this distinction is relevant to the 
truth or falsity of DT. Hence, my argument against 
DT will concern all moral conflicts whether or not 
they result from previous wrongdoing. 


I. PRESCRIPTIVISM AND THE DILEMMAS THESIS 


The term “prescriptivism” has been used to refer 
to a variety of different positions. In general, it 
refers to the view that moral judgments are prescrip- 
tive, meaning that they are action-guiding. The 
preeminent defender of prescriptivism, R. M. Hare, 
understands this as a linguistic thesis about the 
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meaning of moral words, in particular “ought,” and 
he defends it on this basis. However, I will not 
regard prescriptivism as a theory of meaning, 
resting solely on linguistic intuitions. In my view, 
prescriptivism is based upon a recognition of the 
role of morality in our lives. In particular, since 
for us morality is a practical and not purely theoret- 
ical concern, there must be some moral judgments 
that are action-guiding in some sense. It may be 
logically possible to accept moral judgments and 
never have any motivation to act on them. But 
someone who regarded morality in this way would 
adhere to but a theoretical shadow of the institution 
of morality in our society. Hence, I will assume 
that the agents under consideration are committed 
to morality as something having practical force in 
their lives.” This does not beg the question against 
DT. For DT is presented as a thesis about which 
moral judgments are correct for agents in certain 
moral conflict situations. It is not restricted to a 
special and unusual class of agents who view mor- 
ality as having no bearing on their motivations to 
act. To the contrary, moral dilemmas are often 
attributed to agents such as Agamemnon or Anti- 
gone who are strongly devoted to morality as being 
efficacious in their lives. 

The recognition that morality is practical requires 
that some moral judgments be, in some respect, 
action-guiding. It is clear that the paradigm cases 
of these judgments are conclusions of moral delib- 
eration. For these are the moral judgments that are 
most evidently made with a view to action. But it 
does not follow from this, and I do not claim, that 
all moral judgments are action-guiding, at least in 
any direct way. In addition, it is also clear that 
there are nonmoral judgments that are action-guid- 
ing. “I had better leave now so I don’t miss the 
first act” may prompt action as much as any moral 
judgment even though it is not based on moral 
considerations. However, for the time being I will 
assume that moral judgments are regarded as 
always having priority over conflicting nonmoral 
practical judgments. 

With these preliminaries in mind, let us suppose 
that an agent S, committed to morality, is in a 
deliberative situation and reaches the conclusion 
that, all things considered, S morally ought to do 
an action X. Prescriptivism as I will understand it 


asserts that there is an important connection 
between S’s accepting this moral judgment and S’s 
doing X. According to a common but very strong 
form of this doctrine, if an agent S sincerely 
believes that S morally ought to co an action X, 
then S does X (hereafter “action-prescriptivism’”).® 
It is obvious that action-prescriptivism creates a 
problem for DT. For, if DT were true, then there 
would be deliberative situations in which an agent 
S would be correct to conclude that S ought to do 
A and § ought to do B even though S cannot do 
both A and B. But by action-prescziptivism it fol- 
lows from S’s acceptance of these two moral judg- 
ments that S does A and that § dces B. And if S 
does A and does B, then it is not the case that S 
cannot do both A and B. 

In fact, any form of prescriptivism that asserts 
an inescapable connection between the sincere 
acceptance of a moral judgment and action (for 
example, that of Hare’) will be problematic for DT. 
However, there is a well-known objection to this 
strong form of prescriptivism. The phenomenon of 
akrasia (or “weakness of will”) shows that it is 
quite possible for an agent S to sincerely believe 
S morally ought to perform an action X (here and 
now) and at the same time voluntarily and intention- 
ally perform an action S knows to be incompatible 
with X. Hence, if action-prescriptivism were true, 
it would be possible for an agent both to do X and 
to do something incompatible with X. Since this is 
not possible, action-prescriptivism must be false. 

The subject of akrasia is a matter of controversy 
at several levels (as to what the phenomenon is, 
whether it is possible, and how it is possible), and 
it is not my purpose to offer a resolution of these 
problems here. However, I am convinced that 
akrasia as just described is possible, and hence that 
this is a sound objection. Therefore, I will propose a 
weaker form of prescriptivism which circumvents 
it.'° According to this view, if an agent S sincerely 
believes that S morally ought to do an action X, 
then S intends to do X (hereaiter “intention- 
prescriptivism”).'' To say that an agent intends to 
do something is to say more than that the agent 
wants to do it. It is possible to want to do something 
and yet have no intention of doing it (for example, 
to travel to China). Intending takes an agent closer 
to action, so to speak, than merely wanting. To say 
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that an agent intends to do something is to say that 
the agent has a plan of action to do it.” On the 
other hand, it is possible to intend to do something 
and yet not do it. One might forget, change one’s 
mind, find it too difficult, etc. Moreover, as in the 
case of akrasia, it is even possible for an agent S 
to intend to do an action X (here and now) and at 
the same time voluntarily and intentionally perform 
an action S knows to be incompatible with X. No 
doubt there is a sense in which this is irrational, 
but akrasia is a form of irrational behavior. Such 
behavior is perplexing, but it is not impossible (as 
is both doing X and doing something incompatible 
with X)."° Therefore, intention-prescriptivism is 
immune to the akrasia objection. 

Intention-prescriptivism asserts a connection be- 
tween acceptance of a moral judgment and action, 
but the connection is not inevitable, as in action- 
prescriptivism. For this reason, intention-prescrip- 
tivism cannot be shown to create a problem for DT 
in the straightforward way stated earlier. Nonethe- 
less, it is implausible to maintain both positions. 
DT asserts that there are deliberative situations in 
which an agent S would be correct to conclude that 
S ought to do A and S ought to do B while knowing 
that $ cannot do both A and B. But by intention-pre- 
scriptivism it follows from S’s acceptance of these 
two moral judgments that S intends to do A and 
intends to do B while knowing that S cannot do both 
A and B. This is not impossible, but it is irrational. 

To see this, consider a nonmoral case of con- 
flicting intentions. John intends to drive to his dance 
lesson on Tuesday, as he does every Tuesday, and 
also intends to have his car repaired on the same day, 
since it needs a tune-up. It turns out that he can- 
not fulfill both intentions. Once John realizes this 
(though not before), it would clearly be irrational 
for him to continue to maintain both intentions. In 
this circumstance, it would not be unreasonable for 
John both to want to go to his lesson and to want 
to have his car repaired. But it would be unreason- 
able for him both to intend to do the one and to 
intend to do the other. 

The irrationality of knowingly having conflicting 
intentions may be explicated by reference to two 
principles of rational intending. I take these princi- 
ples to be based on the teleology of intending, 
specifically, on the fact that an intention is a plan 


to act, and that a plan to act is rational only if it is 
believed to be realizable. The first principle (PRI1) 
states that, if an agent $ knows S cannot do an 
action X, then it would be irrational for S to intend 
to do X.'* In this respect, intending differs from 
wanting. It is not irrational to want to do something 
while knowing one cannot. But to intend is to do 
more than to want. To intend is to plan to act: it 
is to orient oneself, at least psychologically, towards 
the doing of the action. Hence, though not every 
intention culminates in action, the point of every 
intention is action, and so it would be irrational to 
intend to do something one knows one cannot do. 

The second principle (PRI2) says that, if an agent 
S intends to do an action X and intends to do an 
action ,Y, then it would be irrational for § not to 
intend to do both X and Y.% In this respect, 
intending differs once again from wanting. A man 
may want to marry this woman and want to marry 
that woman, and yet he would not be irrational if 
he did not want to marry both women. But if he 
intends to marry this woman and intends to marry 
that woman, then he clearly would be irrational if 
he did not intend to marry both women. An agent 
intending rationally must regard separate intentions 
as conjoined into a unified intention. For an inten- 
tion is a plan to act, and a particular action must 
take place in conjunction with other actions one 
performs. Hence, a rational agent will combine 
intentions into a single conjunctive intention in 
order to determine the feasibility of fulfilling the 
entire set of intentions. 

In sum: DT claims that there are deliberative situ- 
ations in which an agent S would be correct to judge 
that S ought to do A and S ought to do B while know- 
ing that § cannot do both A and B. But according to 
intention-prescriptivism, it follows from S’s accept- 
ance of these judgments that S intends to do A and 
intends to do B while knowing that S cannot do both 
A and B. However, by PRIZ, if $ intends to do A 
and S intends to do B, then it would be irrational 
for S not to intend to do both A and B; but by PRII, 
if S knows that S cannot do both A and B, then it 
would be irrational for S to intend to do both A and 
B. Since S must either intend or not intend to do 
both A and B, a consequence of DT is that S, though 
judging correctly, will be irrational no matter what. 
In view of this, DT should be rejected. 
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Against this, it might be claimed that it is no more 
irrational to have conflicting intentions than it is to 
intend to perform an action and at the same time do 
something one knows to be incompatible with this 
action (that is, akrasia). Hence, since (as I have 
acknowledged) the latter is possible, the former 
must be as well. However, this objection is not to 
the point. What is at issue here is not whether it is 
possible to have conflicting intentions, but whether 
it is plausible to accept DT if intention-prescriptivism 
and the principles of rational intending are true. If, 
as I have argued, a consequence of the conjunction 
of these positions is that agents are sometimes cor- 
rect to behave irrationally, then, assuming that 
intention-prescriptivism, PRI1 and PRI2 are true, 
there is good reason not to accept DT. A philo- 
sophical position that justifies irrational behavior 
(as opposed to explaining its possibility) should not 
be accepted. 


III. INTENTION-PRESCRIPTIVISM AND A COMMON 
ARGUMENT AGAINST THE DILEMMAS THESIS 


I believe intention-prescriptivism is fundamental 
to the evaluation of DT. An important indication of 
this is the relationship between the foregoing pre- 
scriptivist argument against DT and a common 
deontic argument against DT. For the two principles 
of rational intending are analogous to the two prin- 
ciples used in the deontic argument. The first of the 
deontic principles, the “‘ought’ implies ‘can’” prin- 
ciple, says that, if an agent ought to perform an 
action, then the agent can perform the action. The 
second, the “agglomeration” principle, states that, 
if an agent ought to perform one action and ought to 
perform another action, then the agent ought to per- 
form both actions. According to this argument, if 
an agent S ought to do A and ought to do B, then S 
ought to do both A and B (by “agglomeration’’), and 
if S ought to do both A and B, then S can do both A 
and B (by “‘ought’ implies ‘can’”). But then it is not 
possible, as DT maintains, that there are situations 
in which S ought to do A and ought to do B, but can- 
not do both. Since this argument is plainly valid, its 
soundness depends upon the acceptability of the 
deontic principles of “agglomeration” and “‘ought’ 
implies ‘can.’” Proponents of the argument have 
claimed that these principles are true, while 


defenders of DT have felt little comounction in re- 
jecting one or the other of them.” I want to suggest 
that intention-prescriptivism provides a basis for 
judging this dispute. 

The deontic principles pertain to conditions under 
which certain “ought” statements arz true or false, 
while the principles of rational intending pertain to 
conditions under which certain intentcons are rational 
or irrational. Given this difference, it is clear that 
there is a structural similarity between the contra- 
positive form of “‘ought’ implies ‘can’” and PRI1, 
and between “agglomeration” and PRI2. It does not 
follow from this that intention-prescriptivism 
makes it possible to deduce the decntic principles 
from the principles of rational intending. Nonethe- 
less, the similarity is an instructixe one. For it 
suggests that the plausibility of the Jeontic princi- 
ples in the standard argument is clcsely related to 
prescriptivism. 

This is especially true in the case of “‘ought’ 
implies “can.’” If this principle were denied, then 
it would sometimes be correct for an agent S to 
believe S ought to do A even though S knows S$ 
cannot do A. But by intention-prescriptivism, if S 
believes $ ought to do A, then S irtends to do A, 
and by PRIL, this intention is irraticnal if S knows 
S cannot do A. Hence, the denial of “ ought’ implies 
‘can’” entails that there are cases in which S’s cor- 
rectly believing that S ought to do A results in S$ 
having an irrational intention—on zhe assumption 
that intention-prescriptivism and PRII are true. 
Therefore, if they are true, it is impEqusible to deny 
“ought? implies “can.’” 

On the other hand, it is not clear that there is any 
point to denying “agglomeration” if intention- 
prescriptivism and PRI2 are true. If “agglomeration” 
were accepted, and § believes S ougat to do A and S 
ought to do B, then, assuming S is rational, § would 
believe $ ought to do both A and B; and by intention- 
prescriptivism it follows from this that S would 
intend to do both A and B. However, given intention- 
prescriptivism and PRI2, a rationel agent S who 
believes S ought to do A and S ought to do B would 
form this same intention even if “agglomeration” 
were denied. For, by intention-prescriptivism it fol- 
lows from these beliefs that S intencs to do A and S 
intends to do B; and a consequence of this, by 
PRI2, is that $ would be irrational aot to intend to 
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do both A and B. Hence, assuming S is rational, 
S’s belief that $ ought to do A and S ought to do 
B will result in S intending to do both A and B. 
Therefore, since a rational agent in this cir- 
cumstance would intend to do both A and B with 
or without “agglomeration,” it is difficult to see 
the point of denying this deontic principle. 

In short: if intention-prescriptivism and the two 
principles of rational intending are accepted, then, 
with respect to moral judgments that are conclusions 
of moral deliberation, it is implausible to deny 
ought’ implies ‘can,’” and it is pointless to deny 
“agglomeration.” For this reason, intention-pre- 
scriptivism provides support for this common deon- 
tic argument against DT.'* This is one significant 
indication of the importance of intention-prescrip- 
tivism for evaluating DT. 


IV. RECONCILING THE DILEMMAS THESIS 
AND INTENTION-PRESCRIPTIVISM 


A proponent of DT with prescriptivist proclivities 
might suggest that intention-prescriptivism is basic- 
ally correct, but should be modified in such a way 
as to make it compatible with DT. I will consider 
two forms of this proposal, and I will argue that 
neither offers a promising line of defense for DT. 

Earlier I made the assumption that conclusions of 
moral deliberation always have priority over con- 
flicting nonmoral practical judgments. If this 
assumption were denied, then it seems clear that 
intention-prescriptivism would need to be qualified, 
and this might be thought to have bearing on its in- 
compatibility with DT. Though it is a matter of con- 
troversy whether what Williams calls “the necessary 
supremacy of the moral”!® should be denied, it is 
worth considering the consequences of doing so for 
the issues raised in this paper. The story of Abraham 
and Isaac” provides one possible ground for such 
a denial, and it will be convenient to explore this 
topic by reference to it. Abraham, we may suppose, 
sincerely believes that he morally ought to refrain 
from killing his son Isaac under any circumstance, 
and ordinarily it follows from this that he intends to 
refrain from killing Isaac. But in the extraordinary 
circumstance where God commands that Abraham 
kill Isaac, Abraham accepts the moral judgment 
“I morally ought to refrain from killing Isaac,” 


but regards this moral judgment as not overriding 
God’s command, where this command is under- 
stood as constituting a conflicting nonmoral reason 
(as in the Kierkegaardian reading of the story). Let 
us suppose Abraham intends to kill Isaac because, 
though he accepts the moral judgment, he also 
accepts God’s command and does not believe it is 
overridden by the moral judgment. So understood, 
the story of Abraham and Isaac provides a case in 
which an agent believes he morally ought to do 
something but does not intend to do it, and this is a 
counter-example to intention-prescriptivism. 

If there are such cases, intention-prescriptivism 
would have to be qualified as follows: If an agent S$ 
sincerely believes that $ morally ought to do an 
action X, then S intends to do X unless S believes 
there is an action Y such that X and Y cannot both be 
done and there is a nonmoral reason(s) to do Y which 
is not overridden by the moral reason(s) to do X. 
This modified form of intention-prescriptivism 
asserts a connection between acceptance of a moral 
judgment and the intention to act on it, but the con- 
nection is contingent upon the agent not recognizing 
a conflicting nonmoral reason that is not overridden 
by the moral reason. Hence, it is compatible with 
the moral judgment and intention of Abraham. 

However, this qualified form of intention-pre- 
scriptivism does not affect my argument against DT. 
For DT concerns cases in which there is a conflict 
between reasons both of which are moral. A non- 
moral reason has no essential role in the description 
of the conflict. But if no nonmoral reason is recog- 
nized, then the “unless” clause is false, and there is 
a direct implication from acceptance of the moral 
judgment to the intention to act on it. This implica- 
tion is all that is needed for my argument. Williams 
seems to think that, because a moral judgment can 
sometimes be overridden by nonmoral consider- 
ations, a moral judgment itself can never be an 
answer to the “deliberative” question “What ought 
I to do?.””™ But it can be an answer to this question, 
and it is in all those cases in which the agent does 
not believe there is a conflicting nonmoral consider- 
ation that is not overridden by the moral judgment. 

In view of this, it is clear that a rather different 
modification of intention-prescriptivism is required 
if it is to be reconciled with DT. A proponent of DT 
might naturally suggest the following: if an agent 
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S sincerely believes that S morally ought to do an 
action X, then $ intends to do X unless S believes 
there is an action Y such that X and Y cannot both be 
done and there is a moral reason(s) to do Y which is 
not overridden by the moral reason(s) to do X. If 
conclusions of moral deliberation were prescriptive 
only in this weaker sense, then DT would be immune 
to my argument. For DT claims that there are dilem- 
mas in precisely those cases in which A and B cannot 
both be done, and the PV of A and the PV of B do 
not override each other. But then an agent S who 
accepted (as applying to S) the two moral judgments 
in a dilemma, OA and OB, would correctly believe 
with respect to each judgment that there is a con- 
flicting action for which there is a nonoverridden 
moral reason, and hence from the acceptance of 
neither judgment would it follow that S has an inten- 
tion to do the action. Without this implication from 
moral judgment to intention my argument is blocked. 

However, there is a problem with this approach. 
It has the apparent result that an agent who accepts 
the judgments in a dilemma need have no intention 
at all regarding the two actions.- In particular, it 
seems possible on this account that § could believe 
S ought to do A and S ought to do B and yet intend 
to do neither A nor B. This is surely an unacceptable 
result for any form of intention-prescriptivism. 

A more plausible approach is suggested by OT 
and intention-prescriptivism unmodified. According 
to OT, in a moral conflict in which neither PV over- 
rides the other, the conclusion to be drawn is -OA 
and —OB and O(A or B). Hence, by intention- 
prescriptivism (without qualification), if S rejects 
OA and OB but accepts O(A or B), then it does not 
follow that S intends to do A nor that S intends to do 
B, but it does follow that S intends to do A or B. 
Given this disjunctive intention, S would need to 
form a more specific intention, either to do A or to do 
B (but not both), on the basis of nonmoral consider- 
ations. This is surely the result that is to be expected 
from an intention-prescriptivist perspective. 

A proponent of DT might attempt to accommo- 
date this expectation by modifying DT so that the 
correct conclusion in a moral conflict in which 
neither PV overrides the other is OA, OB, and O(A 
or B).” This, together with the qualified form of 
intention-prescriptivism, would have the result 
that, if S accepts these three judgments, then it does 


not follow that § intends to do A nor that S intends to 
do B, since with respect to each of these actions $ 
believes there is a conflicting action for which there 
is anon-overridden moral reason. But it does follow 
that S intends to do A or B, since (we may suppose) 
S does not believe there is an action C such that (A or 
B) and C cannot both be done and there is a moral 
reason(s) to do C which is not overridden by the 
moral reason(s) to do (A or B).” By modifying DT 
and intention-prescriptivism in these ways, it is 
possible to reconcile them. 

But what is significant about this proposal is that 
it, in effect, concedes the thesis of this paper. For 
on this view the only judgment of the three (OA, 
OB, and O(A or B)) that has any actual prescriptive 
force is O(A or B), the judgment regarded as correct 
on all sides (that is, by both DT (on this modifica- 
tion) and OT). According to this proposal, the 
acceptance of O(A or B) is sufficient to form an 
intention to do A or B. The acceptance of the judg- 
ments about which DT and OT disagree, OA and 
OB, results in no addition to (or subtraction from) 
this intention. Hence, the judgments affirmed in a 
dilemma have no prescriptive force. 

It follows that, even if this proposal were allowed, 
the acceptance of OA and OB could not be regarded 
as conclusions of moral deliberation in a moral con- 
flict in the same sense as the acceptance of O(A or B). 
For the intention-prescriptivist, the purpose of 
moral deliberation is to form an intention to act.” 
From this perspective, the acceptance of O(A or B) 
serves the purpose of moral deliberation, but the 
acceptance of OA and OB (on this proposal) does 
not. The latter are, so to speak, idle gears in the 
agent’s movement towards action. This being the 
case, it is a mistake to claim, as this proposal does, 
that the three judgments (OA, OB, and O(A or B)) 
all have the same status as conclusions of moral 
deliberation. ` 


V. AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


I have argued that it is a mistake, in a situation 
in which A and B cannot both be done, to regard 
the acceptance of both OA and OB as correct con- 
clusions of moral deliberation. For, a conclusion 
of moral deliberation is prescriptive, in the sense 
that accepting it entails an intentior: to act on it, and 
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it is irrational to intend to do A and to intend to do 
B while knowing one cannot do both A and B. In 
my view, OT is right to maintain that, for every 
moral conflict, the correct conclusion of moral 
deliberation includes exactly one of the following: 
(1) OA, (2) OB, or 3) —OA & —OB & O(A or 
B). Specifically, in a moral conflict in which neither 
PV overrides the other, the deliberative conclusion 
to be drawn is (3). 

However, it is compatible with my argument 
to suppose that there are moral judgments which, 
though they are not conclusions of moral deliber- 
ation, nonetheless attribute some positive moral 
status to actions that cannot both be performed. Such 
a position may in fact be what some proponents of 
the dilemmas view have had in mind.” Moreover, 
it may well be true. Accordingly, I will conclude 
with a brief account of what this position would 
require, so as to distinguish it from the version of 
the dilemmas thesis I have rejected. 

To begin, it is important to keep in mind what I 
take to be the central argument in favor of DT, one 
accepted in some form or another by nearly all its 
proponents. The argument is based on the assump- 
tion that sometimes, in a moral conflict in which 
neither PV overrides the other, an agent would cor- 
rectly feel moral distress in the form of guilt, or 
remorse, or at least regret (views on this differ) no 
matter which action is taken. However, if (as OT 
claims) the proper conclusion of moral deliberation 
in these situations is simply O(A or B), then which- 
ever of these actions the agent performs, he or she 
does what ought to be done and (we may suppose) 
does not do anything that ought not to be done. 
Hence, if OT were correct, then it would appear 
that, whichever of these two actions the agent per- 
forms, there is no basis for the agent to feel moral 
distress. On the other hand, if (as DT maintains) 
both OA and OB are proper conclusions of moral 
deliberation in these situations, then whether the 
agent does A or does B, he or she will not do some- 
thing that ought to be done, and this will warrant 
moral distress. In short: DT must be accepted in 
order to explain conflicts in which justifiable moral 
distress is inevitable.” 

Of course, it is a matter of some dispute whether 
or not there are conflicts in which a person would 
correctly feel moral distress whichever action was 


Of course, it is a matter of some dispute whether 
or not there are conflicts in which a person would 
correctly feel moral distress whichever action was 
taken. However, I think there are conflicts of this 
kind and so I believe serious consideration must 
be given to this argument. But at the same time, 
for the reasons I have presented in this paper, I 
believe DT must be rejected. It may be possible, 
however, to account for situations in which justifi- 
able moral distress is inevitable without accepting 
DT. An alternative approach would try to explain 
these situations by distinguishing what may be 
called a legitimate moral claim to perform an action 
from the conclusion that an action morally ought 
to be done. On this account, there are circumstances 
in which actions A and B cannot both be done and 
yet there is a legitimate moral claim to do A and 
a legitimate moral claim to do B. In these cir- 
cumstances, the proper conclusion of moral delib- 
eration is, as OT claims, either (1) OA, or (2) OB, 
or (3) —OA & —OB & O(A or B). But a person 
who acts so as to fulfill the correct conclusion 
(whatever it is) will inescapably fail to fulfill some 
legitimate moral claim (to do A or to do B), and 
this will be a basis for moral distress. 

In order for this explanation to be successful, 
three requirements would have to be met. First, it 
must be shown that the presence of a legitimate 
moral claim on an agent to do an action is not itself 
prescriptive (at least, not in any direct sense) or sub- 
ject to deontic principles such as “agglomeration” 
and “‘ought’ implies ‘can.’” Otherwise, the argu- 
ments discussed earlier would also show that legiti- 
mate moral claims cannot conflict. Second, it must 
be established that it is possible for there to be a 
legitimate moral claim on an agent to do an action 
X even though it is false that, all things considered, 
the agent morally ought to do X. In other words, a 
legitimate moral claim to do X must not necessarily 
be cancelled by the fact that it is determined that an 
incompatible action, or a disjunction of actions 
including X, ought to be done. Third, and most 
importantly, an account must be given of why an 
agent who fails to meet a legitimate moral claim but 
does what morally ought to be done still has reason 
to feel some kind of moral distress. 

If these requirements can be met, then a position 
would be available that explains situations in which 
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justifiable moral distress is inevitable without 
recourse to DT. Moreover, this position would have 
several advantages over DT. First, it would allow us 
to maintain a prescriptivist account of conclusions 
of moral deliberation. Second, it would give us a 
reason for claiming, what is surely true, that the 
kind of moral distress warranted when a person does 
not do what ought to be done because of akrasia or 
improper deliberation is not the same kind as that 
which is justified when, due to conflict, it is inescap- 
able that a person will not meet a legitimate moral 
claim. Finally, it would allow us to say, what fre- 
quently is said, that justified moral distress may be 
inevitable even in moral conflicts where one PV 


overrides the other. For there may be conflict situ- 
ations in which there is a legitimate moral claim to 
do A, but the correct conclusion of moral deliber- 
ation is OB (since the PV of B overrides the PV of 
A). In these cases, a person who does B would do 
what ought to be done but would not fulfill the legiti- 
mate moral claim to do A, and this would be reason 
for moral distress (and of course failing to do B 
would also be a reason for moral distress). 

This is obviously a controversial position. But it 
is important to distinguish this position from DT. 
For, though DT is untenable for the reasons I have 
given in this paper, the position just outlined is one 
which I believe deserves serious consideration.” 
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NOTES 


1. For discussion of this claim, see the selections in my anthology, Moral Dilemmas (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987). 
When I refer to a work reprinted in this volume, I first give pagination for the original place of publication and then for this 
anthology (in square brackets, preceded by MD). 

2. Some consideration of prescriptivism and moral dilemmas is found in Hector-Neri Castañeda, “Imperatives, Oughts, and 
Moral Oughts,” The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 44 (1966), pp. 277-300, and Thinking and Doing: The Philosophical 
Foundations of Institutions (Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1982), pp. 195-201; John Ladd, “Remarks on the Conflict of 
Obligations,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 55 (1958), pp. 811-19; Edmund N. Santurri, Perplexity in the Moral Life: Philosoph- 
ical and Theological Considerations (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1987), pp. 09-10, 31-32, 37-38, 42-43; Walter 
Sinnott-Armstrong, Moral Dilemmas (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988), pp. 182-88; Hillel Steiner, “Moral Conflict and Prescrip- 
tivism,” Mind, vol. 82 (1973), pp. 586-91; and Roger Trigg, “Moral Conflict,” Mind, vol. 80 (1971), pp. 41-55. However, in 
the more influential discussions, prescriptivism has not been a matter of concern (though it plays a role in R. M. Hare’s broad-based 
critique of the moral dilemmas thesis in Moral Thinking: Its Levels, Method, and Point (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981), Chapters 
2 and 3 [MD, Chapter 11)). 

3. See Immanuel Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue: Part H of The Metaphysic of Morals, tr. by Mary J. Gregor (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971), p. 23 [MD, p. 39], and John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1957), Chapter 2, paragraph 25 [MD, pp. 54-55]. 

4. It has also been argued that if the PV of A and the PV of B are “incommensurable” or “incomparable,” then neither overrides 
the other. For example, see Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, “Moral Dilemmas and Incomparability,” American Philcsophical Quarterly, 
vol. 22 (1985), pp. 321-29, and Moral Dilemmas, pp. 58-71. But it is not necessary to rely on a controversial claim about 
incommensurability in order to recognize that there are moral conflicts in which neither PV overrides the other. I discuss this 
issue in more detail in “Moral Dilemmas and Incommensurability,” unpublished article. 

5. I take “O(A or B)” to mean that at least one of the two actions, A and B, ought to be done, but it is (morally) optional which 
action ought to be done. Both utilitarian and deontological theories commonly allow that such disjunctive oughts are sometimes 
the correct conclusion of moral deliberation. For an example of each, see Fred Feldman, Doing the Best We Can: An Essay in 
Informal Deontic Logic (Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1986), p. 201, and Alan Donagan, “Consistency in Rationalist 
Moral Systems,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 81 (1984), p. 307 [MD, pp. 286-87]. 

6. For example, see Donagan, “Consistency in Rationalist Moral Systems,” pp. 305-06 [MD, pp. 285-86]; Terrance C. McConnell, 
“Moral Dilemmas and Consistency in Ethics,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 8 (1978), p. 276 [MD, p. 160]; and, for a 
somewhat different position, Michael J. Zimmerman, “Lapses and Dilemmas,” unpublished article. 
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7. It is not necessary for my position to assume an internalist rather than an externalist theory of the relationship between moral 
judgments and motivation. For the internalist, an agent who accepts a moral judgment necessarily has some motivation to act on 
it; for the externalist, it is possible for an agent to. accept a moral judgment and have no motivation to act on it. To avoid 
presupposing internalism, I am simply restricting attention to those agents who as a matter of fact regard morality as having 
motivational force. For the classic discussion of the internalism-externalism debate, see William K. Frankena, “Obligation and 
Motivation in Recent Moral Philosophy,” in Essays in Moral Philosophy, ed. by A. I. Melden (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1958), pp. 40-81. 

8. For the purpose of my argument, it is necessary to assume only that this conditional states a thesis which would be falsified 
by acase in which the antecedent were true and the consequent false. The same holds true for my revised form of prescriptivism below. 

9. For Hare’s formulations of prescriptivism, see The Language of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), p. 20, Freedom 
and Reason (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), p. 79, and Moral Thinking, p. 21. 


10. For Hare’s response to this problem, which differs from my own, see The Language of Morals, pp. 168-70, Freedom and 
Reason, pp. 67-85, and Moral Thinking, pp. 52-60 [MD, pp. 227-34]. 

11. Cf. Castañeda, Thinking and Doing, and Wilfrid Sellars, “Imperatives, Intentions, and the Logic of ‘Ought,’” in Morality 
and the Language of Conduct, ed. by Hector-Neri Castafieda and George Nakhnikian (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1963), pp. 159-218, “Thought and Action,” in Freedom and Determinism, ed. by Keith Lehrer (New York: Random House, 
1966), pp. 105-39, and Science and Metaphysics: Variations on Kantian Themes (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1968), 
Chapter 7. 

12, For someone who emphasizes the connection between intentions and plans, see Michzel E. Bratman, Intention, Plans, and 
Practical Reason (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987). 


13. This position is not uncontroversial. For a brief discussion, see Alfred R. Mele, /rrationality: An Essay on Akrasia, Self-Decep- 
tion, and Self-Control (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 18-20. 

14. Cf. Annette C. Baier, “Act and Intent,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), p. 649; Jack W. Meiland, The Nature 
of Intention (London: Methuen & Co., 1970), pp. 45-47; and Gilbert Harman, Change in View: Principles of Reasoning (Cambridge, 
MA: The MIT Press, 1986), pp. 82-83. 


15. Cf. Bratman, Intention, Plans, and Practical Reason, pp. 134-38, and Castañeda, Thinking and Doing, pp. 175 and 279. A 
counter-example to this principle is proposed by Alan Donagan in Choice: The Essential Element in Human Action (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1987), pp. 103-5. However, even if this example forced modification of PRI2, standard cases of moral 
conflicts would not be affected. 


16. For defenses of this argument, see Donagan, “Consistency in Rationalist Moral Systems,” pp. 296-302 [MD, pp. 276-81]; 
Feldman, Doing the Best We Can, p. 199; Hare, Moral Thinking, pp. 27-28 [MD, pp. 207-8]; and McConnell, “Moral Dilemmas 
and Consistency in Ethics,” [MD, Chapter 8]. 

17. For defenses of a form of the dilemmas view that involve rejection or modification of the “agglomeration” principle, see Ruth 
Barcan Marcus, “Moral Dilemmas and Consistency,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 77 (1980), pp. 121-36 [MD, Chapter 10]; 
Bas C. van Fraassen, “Values and the Heart’s Command,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 70 (1973), pp. 5-19 [MD, Chapter 
7); and Bernard Williams, “Ethical Consistency,” Problems of the Self (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), Chapter 
11 [MD, Chapter 6]. For defenses of a form of the dilemmas view that depend on the rejection or qualification of the “‘ought’ 
implies ‘can’” principle, see E. J. Lemmon, “Moral Dilemmas,” Philosophical Review, vol. 70 (1962), pp. 139-58 [MD, Chapter 
5]; Thomas Nagel, “War and Massacre,” Mortal Questions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), pp. 53-74; Nicholas 
Rescher, Ethical Idealism: An Inquiry into the Nature and Function of Ideals (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), 
Chapter 2; and Trigg, “Moral Conflict.” A more complex defense of a version of the dilemmas view that involves modification 
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18. It is not my aim to provide a full defense of these principles here. There is a substantial literature pertaining to them, especially 
in the case of “‘ought’ implies ‘can’” (which is clearly not true for all uses of “ought”). I am only concerned to show that 
intention-prescriptivism is closely related to their plausibility. 

19. “Ethical Consistency,” p. 185 [MD, p. 135]. 

20. Genesis, 22. 

», 21, “Ethical Consistency,” pp. 184-85 [MD, pp. 134-36]. 

22. If we accept the deontic principle that logical consequences of what ought to be done, ought to be done, then DT as originally 
stated entails this modification. However, this principle is not without its problems. For a discussion of these, see Geoffrey 
Sayre-McCord, “Deontic Logic and the Priority of Moral Theory,” Nos, vol. 20 (1986), pp. 179-97. 
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23. Since an agent can do A and (A or B), and can do B and (A or B), neither A nor B is incompatible with (A or B). 

24. Leaving aside the qualification that would be required if there were cases such as that of Abraham. 

25. For example, see Williams, “Ethical Consistency,” pp. 183-84 [MD, p. 134]. 

26. For examples of those who believe that some form of moral distress is sometimes justified no matter what an agent does, and 
who accept some form of the dilemmas view (at least partly) in order to account for this, see Marcus, “Mozal Dilemmas and 
Consistency”; Rescher, Ethical Idealism, Chapter 2; Sinnott-Armstrong, Moral Dilemmas, Chapter 2; Trigg, “Moral Conflict”; 
van Fraassen, “Values and the Heart’s Command”; and Williams, “Ethical Consistency.” 

27. 1 would like to thank Brian Leftow, Walter Sinnott-Armstrong, Michael Stocker, and an anonymous referee of this journal 
for their helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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PRACTICAL WISDOM, OBJECTIVITY 
AND RELATIVISM 


Jonathan Jacobs 


I will argue in this paper that ethical relativism is 

not a tenable position; that is, we don’t have a gen- 
uine option of being ethical relativists. I will do this 
by considering the nature.of practical wisdom. I be- 
lieve that there really is such a thing as practical wis- 
dom and explaining this will show what is wrong 
with ethical relativism. 

A relativist might insist that this unfairly forces 
the issue. After all, why could we not be relativists 
with respect to practical wisdom? Yet, I regard 
practical wisdom as a type of action-guiding under- 
standing that is not “local,” confined to this or that 
social or other context. Of course, since it concerns 
actions, which are particulars, it will involve an 
articulate and nuanced understanding of circum- 
stances and situations. Practical wisdom is not just 
a catalogue of highly general rules. But what makes 
it genuine wisdom is that it involves knowledge of 
principles and considerations that are true of humans 
by virtue of their nature, not by virtue of their 
conventions. 

As James Wallace has remarked, “In studying 
human life, then, one is studying something that is 
naturally, characteristically and distinctively ‘con- 
ventional.’”’ Humans develop second natures in 
addition to their primary natures. Practical wisdom 
involves an understanding of both their primary and 
second natures. On relativistic terms, humans do not 
have a primary nature that is morally significant. 
Part of what I hope to show here is that the most basic 
conceptions of morality, conceptions of the reality 
of other people needed to take them morally seri- 
ously can only be grounded in a primary human 
nature. Relativism is thereby not just a lesser or 
inferior option; it is neither an option nor a genuine 
position in ethics at all. 

In Nicomachean Ethics, Ch. 6, Aristotle says of 
practical wisdom: 


. . . that it is a true and reasoned stated of capacity to 
act with regard to the things that are good or bad for man. 


and it concerns “. . . what is good for men in gen- 
eral.” It is not indifferent to differences among states 
and times and circumstances. But it concerns goods 
that are not optional, merely local or contingent. 
Because it concerns particulars, deliberation and 
what could be otherwise, it is a virtue that is exer- 
cised in complex and variable situations. But the 
kind of knowledge it involves is knowledge of uni- 
versal considerations grounded in our nature. But, 
as he says, “understanding and practical wisdom. 
are not the same. For practical wisdom issues com- 
mands, since its end is what ought to be done or not 
to be done; but understanding only judges.”? 
Practical wisdom cannot (on this account) be a 
sort of understanding detached from the guidance of 
action. It is a state of capacity to act with regard to 
certain things, namely with regard to human goods. 
It is not always true that if one has understanding of 
human goods one will act in conformity with or be- 
cause of that understanding. We might say that if 
one has practical wisdom, then their will is engaged 
to their intellect and powers of reascning. The most 


- familiar form the argument that knowledge of human 


nature does not ground ethical judgments or princi- 
ples takes is that one cannot derive “ought” from 
“is.” This is often presented as though it were 
evident or irresistible but it is neither. 

The principle is an application in the ethical con- 
text of a more general principle about normative 
judgments of any type. This dualism of fact and 
value cannot be sustained in the context of artifacts 
for reasons that to my mind are adequate and they 
are also widely discussed. Moreover, it is much less 
obvious or certain that the distinction can be sus- 
tained in a completely general way in the context of 
organisms. It should be fairly plain that knowledge 
of what an organ or an organism is and what its parts 
and processes and composition are is not a different 
kind of knowledge from knowledge of what a well- 
functioning or normal or healthy one is. And this is 
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empirical knowledge, not a suffusing over the ob- 
jects of our preferences or evaluations. Conceptions 
of health, normalcy, healing, pathology, senescence 
and function involve normative standards that are 
real and supplied by the objects. 

We also find linkages between fact and value in 
many human roles and responsibilities and activi- 
ties. Roles and responsibilities involve specific 
requirements, competencies. and practices. And 
even if we cannot fill in the conceptions of these 
with all of the detail and precision of our concep- 
tions of many artifacts, there are at least general 
contours. A bus driver, for example, is a competent 
driver, arrives at work on time and regularly, is 
polite, knows his routes and so forth. With other 
roles and responsibilities like physician, musician, 
cook, teacher, we find complexities and disjunctive 
possibilities. We find fewer perhaps with carpenter 
or librarian. Sometimes we can at least tell from 
what a role or responsibility is what the differences 
between a good and a bad example of it are, even 
if we cannot rigorously spell out all the specifics. 
Indeed, not to be able to tell the difference would 
indicate failure to have even minimal understanding 
of what the role or responsibility is. As Williams 
in his Morality states, “. . . various sorts of title 
and role can conceptually carry with them broad 
standards of assessment of people under those titles, 
as the descriptions of artifacts can carry standards 
of assessment of those artifacts.”* With some of 
them, like general, or monarch, or poet laureate, 
or novelist the standards are variable, labile and 
contestable. But in many cases they are not. 

The case is considerably more complicated and 
difficult when we consider human nature as such. 
Is there a conception of man as a rational creature, 
a being capable of thought and action, that involves 
normative content? Here, unlike in the contexts of 
artifacts and organisms, we are less well able to 
find in the conception of the capacities involved in 
being human the standards for their proper opera- 
tion or integration. A tiger, for example, or an oak, 
has no choice concerning what sort of life to lead. 
Whatever life it has will be the type of life charac- 
teristic of its kind. But because of our human 
capacities and powers what is at first look most 
distinctive and characteristic of human life is the 
openness with respect to ends it involves. We are 


capable of deliberation, choice, speculation, 
creativity and changes of perspective and commit- 
ment that involve complex interrelations of 
thought, imagination and emotion. It may seem 
that for us as individuals or as cultures or societies 
whatever primary ends we have, normative com- 
mitments we strive to fulfill and form of life we 
lead, are the result (at least partially) of construction 
and interpretation on our part. These things are not 
given or fixed by our nature. 

To a very large extent that is surely true. The 
varieties of men and cultures that there are and have 
been are not the product of a working-out of natur- 
ally programmed patterns. But it is easy to overstate 
the openness of human life and exaggerate the elas- 
ticity in what man can be. One way in which this 
occurs is in not keeping clear the distinction between 
our conceptions or interpretations of ourselves and 
what we are. While human life essentially involves 
self-conception and self-interpretation and reflec- 
tion upon past, present and future there remain real 
differences between ideals, goals, commitments, 
and understanding on the one side and fantasies, de- 
ceptions, lies, and inadequate rationalizations on 
the other. We should not confuse the seemingly un- 
limited possibilities of what man can do with a 
similar scope of possibilities of what man can be. 

As I suggested earlier, on relativistic terms there 
isn’t a primary human nature or not one that grounds 
or constrains morality. On classical theories of the 
virtues, such as Aristotle’s, a morally well-ordered 
second nature is a manner of realizing an end intrin- 
sic to man’s primary nature. The latter is constituted 
of a complex group of capacities and powers. The 
former is an ordering or disposing of them in spe- 
cific ways. “Virtue, then,” Aristotle says, “is a 
state of character concerned with choice, lying in 
a mean, i.e. the mean relative to us, this being 
determined by a rational principle, and by that prin- 
ciple by which the man of practical wisdom would 
determine it” And, in Aquinas, we find, 


Virtue denotes a certain perfection of a power. Now 
a thing’s perfection is considered chiefly in relation 
to its end. But the end of power is act. Therefore 
power is said to be perfect according as it is determined 
to its act. .. . But the rational powers, which are 
proper to man, are not determined to one particular 
action, but are inclined indifferently to many; but 
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they are determined to acts by means of habits... . 
Therefore human virtues are habits.¢ 


And, 


habit implies a disposition in relation to a thing’s 
nature, and to its operation or end, by reason of which 
disposition a thing is well or ill disposed thereto.’ 


A second nature on this sort of essentialist view is 
a specific ordering of powers which can be ordered 
in more than one way. There are constraints deter- 
mined by the primary or essential nature, and there 
are normative criteria of operation of the powers 
also grounded in the primary nature. The second 
nature is an exercise of it, well or ill ordered to its 
intrinsic ends. 

If there is such a thing as practical wisdom then 
its scope encompasses the variety of second natures 
produced by and in different societies, cultures and 
systems of moral belief and practice. This is not to 
say it is at home in all of them. But it does mean 
that at least some general considerations and princi- 
ples of moral judgment and action are relevant what- 
ever the context, just because it is a human context. 
The agent will not be so dissociated from the nature 
of the other agents he is in contact with and must 
concern himself with that he has no idea of what 
and how to judge. It may be difficult for the virtuous 
individual to understand just what to do, how to 
engage his virtues in specific acts in an environment 
which is very alien to him. But what it is to be vir- 
tuous, on this objective account, is not one sort 
of thing here, another there. The virtues are excel- 
lences, excellences of a certain sort of nature 
developed through choice and habit. They are not 
just socially sanctioned or approved habits. On 
relativist terms, the virtues are not excellences of a 
human nature but rather what are regarded as virtues 
are whatever happen to be counted as excellent. 

One way, then, to formulate our issue is to ask, 
are there any excellences that we cannot dissociate 
ourselves from in respect of morality? We can dis- 
sociate ourselves from roles and responsibilities. 
We can cease to identify with the perspectives and 
practices they involve. We might go on engaging in 
those activities in a kind of detached and uncon- 
cerned way, as with someone who is uninterested 
in their job. Or we may more forcefully reject or 


rebel against them. In his discussion of standards 
appropriate to roles and responsibilities, Williams 
writes: 


While the standards can be in this way logically welded 
to the title, the title is not logically we’ded to the man; 
hence ‘the standards are not logically welded to the 
man. Through his consciousness of a given title and 
his relation to it, a man may refuse to make those 
standards the determinants of his life.* 


He says shortly thereafter: 


So it is a central question whether ‘man’ is a concept 
which itself provides standards of assessment and 
excellence as a man; for if it does, then it seems that 
they must be our standards.’ 


As I observed a short while ago even a true theory 
of intrinsic or objective human goods and reasons to 
pursue them that shaped a morality would not irre- 
sistibly impose themselves upon anyone’s intellect 
or will. The question Williams asks in the passage 
quoted above was famously answered in the affirma- 
tive by Aristotle in the first book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. I also give it an affirmative answer, though 
not in just the same way as Aristotle. 

It is widely held now that the idea tnat our human 
or personal nature supplies grounds fcr a conception 
of the good for that nature is obsolete and untenable. 
Neither naturalistic facts about our ccnstitution and 
characteristic type of life, nor consid2rations about 
the form and operation of reason could determine 
fundamental contents of morality. O-ten conjoined 
to this position is the claim that values and goods 
are pluralistic in a manner that the Aristotelian con- 
ception cannot accommodate. 

Certainly what are counted as virtues has been 
and is variable across space and time. Though I 
think perhaps there are some importan- undercurrents 
of affinity that run through these differences. Cour- 
age, itis probably safe to say, has always and every- 
where involved a certain sort of management of fear. 
The differences come in what is regarded as fearful, 
what is worth defending, and how to do it. Similarly, 
temperance is always a kind of management of the 
appetites. But in different places end times the 
various appetites have been evaluated differently, 
though I suppose even Roman orgiasts had some 
notion of temperance and its impor-ance, even if 
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only as a portion of the cycle of dissipation and 
recovery. 

Ido not mean by these remarks to suggest that dif- 
ferences in the virtues are minor or merely represent 
variants of basic, fixed types. But certain highly 
general, formal similarities between different con- 
ceptions of the virtues do point to the fact that certain 
sorts of dispositions are needed by people if they are 
to live decent, satisfying, distinctively human lives. 
This may seem a point too general to count for much. 
But its generality is what is so important about it. 
It is an important counterbalance to the suggestion 
that as far as our moral nature is concerned we can 
be or make of ourselves just about anything without 
acknowledging or answering to any objective con- 
straints. This means that there are real limits that we 
run up against in rationally fashioning our values 
and our lives. 

How the virtues are to be exercised depends upon 
features of our lives that are shaped by historical 
and cultural context. But what the virtues are and 
their relation to genuine human goods and interests 
and needs are not matters that are variable or plastic, 
as though conventions constituted them but were 
not themselves rationally assessable. Moreover, it 
is a mistake to link too closely specific virtues to 
specific types of behavior, as though courage only 
concerned physical threat or risk, or temperance 
only indulgence of appetites. The virtues are much 
more intimately interconnected with each other than 
that and figure (or fail to) in a person’s life as a 
complex unity exhibited in character and action. 
While different circumstances and times make dif- 
ferent sorts of demands upon people, there is yet 
a cohering, general conception of what the virtues 
are and what sort of understanding and dispositions 
they involve that is not undone or made obsolete 
or irrelevant by those differences. 

A short while ago I quoted Williams noting that a 
person is not logically welded to a title and its stan- 
dards. We can conceptualize ourselves in detach- 
ment from this or that specific role or responsi- 
bility. He went on to note that it is a central question 
whether the concept “man” supplies moral standards, 
some standards that must be ours. In his discussion 
he gives reasons why he thinks it does not. I believe 
that it does and that in fact the concept “man” or 
“person” is crucial to practical wisdom and having 


a conception of oneself and others which is morally 
adequate and accurate. It is true that an individual 
can detach himself from roles and responsibilities 
but it is also true that many people do not. This phen- 
omenon points to a particular sort of relativism that 
I wish to discuss; the relativism of self-conceptions. 

People identify with many different sorts of self- 
conceptions. The content of these conceptions can 
concern just about anything; one’s occupation or 
profession, being a parent, a particular talent or 
aspiration to develop one, religious or other commit- 
ments and so on. And, of course, a person can and 
often does have many self-conceptions. We see our- 
selves and regard ourselves in various ways and 
have clusters of commitments, responsibilities, 
goals, roles and interests and so on. A person’s self- 
conceptions may or may not fit together very well 
and may be distorted in a number of ways, including 
self-deception. 

Many people identify particularly strongly with 
one of their self-conceptions or roles and they apply 
terms of evaluation extracted from it to their lives 
overall. Instead of regarding themselves as a person 
who happens to be involved in this or that career or 
institution or responsibility they see themselves 
primarily as doing that (whatever that is). And so, 
they think of themselves exclusively as fighter pilot, 
lawyer, shopkeeper, actress, party activist or what- 
ever. Sometimes people are eager to so label or 
classify themselves and we all find ourselves making 
judgments about what another person will be likely 
to enjoy, care about or know on the basis of such 
labels. Often these judgments reflect reliable gen- 
eralizations but they also often amount to little more 
than friendly or malicious stereotypes. The danger 
here, both for the person presenting themselves in 
a specific way and for the person who sees others 
under specific labels is to think that what comes ` 
under that specific heading exhausts who and what 
the person is. 

The importance of this is that sometimes the sub- 
stitution is so complete that either (a) the individual 
uses conceptions of rationality and moral value that 
are essentially connected to their self-conception 
rather than more encompassing, generally applic- 
able conceptions, or (b) the individual has multiple 
conceptions of rationality and moral value, each 


- one tied to a different self-conception, and they may 
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or may not be harmoniously integrated or even con- 
sistent with each other. So, for this person, there is 
occupation rationality, parent rationality, personal 
development rationality and so forth. Each type is 
determined by criteria supplied by its context rather 
than a variant or application of conceptions of 
rationality and value that are not confined in that 
manner. 

Of course participation in different roles, con- 
texts and institutional settings requires different 
sorts of expertise and each of these involves its 
own purposes, criteria of success, patterns of judg- 
ment and interaction with others. The expertise 
involved in being a mediator in negotiating con- 
tracts is different from that in judging where to 
dam a river or how best to run a day care center. 
There are specific goods and reasons in different 
contexts, but the danger is in thinking that they 
have nothing to do with each other or that one or 
another is exhaustive. This is especially apparent 
when these restrictive notions of rationality and 
value come into conflict, as they very often do. 

What I am describing is a kind of relativism or 
subjectivism. It involves restricting conceptions of 
rationality and moral value to terms that are “local” 
and context-specific. Arguments between labor and 
management over corporate resource allocation and 
contracts, arguments about social policy and even 
domestic arguments are familiar examples of this 
sort of relativism at work. This is not to say that 
solutions to these problems and disputes are easy 
or obvious, or that there need never be adversarial 
relations in those contexts. But it is both mistaken 
and unhelpful to think that different contexts and 
perspectives really support different versions of 
rationality and moral judgment. If there is such a 
thing as practical wisdom it is not something dif- 
ferent in each context and institution. 

I mentioned earlier that we often unfairly make 
assumptions and judgments about others on the 
basis of how they are labelled or classified or iden- 
tified. An intense interest in neo-impressionist art 
doesn’t “fit” with our image of a doorman, and we 
might think it “odd” that an electrician has made 
of himself a pretty good pastry chef. And I also 
pointed to the fact that we not only apply such 
sterotypes to others, but that people often apply 
such restrictive conceptions to themselves. They 


don’t see themselves as someone wio happens to 
be a prosecuting attorney or a maitre d’ or home- 
maker or what have you. Instead, th2 idea of each 
of these becomes their complete conception of 
themselves. In some cases this is more understand- 
able than in others. Sometimes people feel that 
they are responding to a calling, as some do when 
they enter a religious order. Or, in = caste system 
or class system or society with hard ethnic or tribal 
divisions there may be long and solicly entrenched 
traditions about how one regards oneself and others. 
These identifications are a second nature that may 
disguise or displace one’s primary nature as a 
person to various degrees. 

Having self-conceptions is an essential part of the 
life of a person and which ones on2 has is often 
hardly a matter of choice. But it is important to dis- 
tinguish these from the conception of what it is 
to be a person. Not to be confined 5y one’s self- 
conceptions in the determination of what is good, 
important, in people’s interest and sc forth is a cru- 
cial part of having a morally adequate appreciation 
of both oneself and others. To fail in this regard in- 
volves a number of dangers. First, people may rea- 
son that their own (or their class’s or profession’s) 
terms of evaluation and judgment are adequate 
overall, extending criteria of decision-making and 
notions of good and interest and the like beyond the 
setting to which they are appropriate ‘and they may 
not even be very sound in that setting). People some- 
times assume or just act as if they assumed that 
expertise in one area transfers compe-ence to others 
and that whatever skills or techniques one has mas- 
tered or whatever habits of judgment >ne has can be 
applied without modification or revision elsewhere. 

An additional danger is that a person will regard 
morality as something basically external to most of 
their thought and action and concerns; a sort of 
Sunday-only morality along the lines of a Sunday- 
only religion. In this instance moral considerations 
are not a part of deliberation and judgment in general, 
not a regular part of one’s reasonings Sut instead are 
relegated to a special-cases status. 

Judgments about what is fair, whaz is in people’s 
long term interests and the like can te made on the 
basis of objective considerations that are not com- 
pletely determined by institutional end contextual 
features or by the self-conceptions of the people 
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involved. They will take account of those and be 
responsive to them, but that is part of being objec- 
tive and not a diminution of it. In classical concep- 
tions of the moral virtues they are taken to be human 
excellences and not excellences peculiar to this or 
that role or setting. One’s virtues (and vices) par- 
tially constitute one’s character and if a person does 
not regard moral considerations as an important 
part of practical reason in general that fact will be 
reflected in their choices and reasons and actions 
overall. A person cannot compartmentalize their 
character, sorting out morally relevant consider- 
ations and personal qualities from others, as though 
they were sorting different color marbles. The kind 
of understanding involved in practical wisdom and 
the sort of awareness and attention involved in moral 
concern are not specialized skills one can hold in 
reserve for special occasions. Nor can one success- 
fully have a moral self-conception detached from or 
in addition to their other self-conceptions. Their 
moral character is a dimension of thought and action 
in general. 

Moral considerations are the most objective con- 
siderations of persons’ goods and interests and 
needs. We are concerned with many other kinds 
of considerations and many of these are subjective. 
What sort of career to pursue, what sorts of people 
to cultivate as friends, what interests and abilities 
to develop and so on involve large elements of 
subjectivity. But confinement of terms of value 
judgment to self-conceptions (even collective ones) 
is a distorting and disorienting kind of relativism. 


II 


What sort of basis is there for regarding other 
people as inhabitants of the moral world, for 
_acknowledging them as individuals to whom certain 
attitudes are owed? On relativistic grounds it is 
unavoidable that this inclusion and acknowledg- 
ment is optional. This is because moral personality 
is not found in or intrinsic to persons. It is conferred 
upon them, in a manner somewhat analogous to 
how purposiveness is conferred upon artifacts. In 
both cases it is a matter of how these things (artifacts 
or humans) fit into our scheme of conceptions, 
evaluations and practices. Again, this doesn’t mean 
that different moral systems are so alien to each 


other that interaction is ruled out. But if, say, 
according to one system, some group of people is 
so despised as to be regarded as less than fully 
morally real, the relativist can object but has disal- 
lowed himself any avenue to reveal this as a mis- 
take, as genuinely wrongful and not just repellent. 

A denial that certain people are up to the standards 
of full or genuine moral equivalence with oneself or 
one’s own group is almost always patently based on 
absurd or inadequate grounds. An example of this 
is the Dred Scott vs. Sanford case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1857. Dred Scott 
was a slave who had been to Illinois and Wisconsin 
which were free territories. He then returned to 
Missouri and lost his freedom. The man who brought 
the suit on his behalf made the case that having been 
free, Scott could not be returned to slave status. 
When the case went to the Supreme Court the State 
Court’s decision that Scott could not sue in Federal 
Court was upheld. Chief Justice Roger Taney argued 
that the basically European culture that white Ameri- 
cans were heirs to had never recognized Negroes as 
full-fledged persons with all of the rights attaching 
thereto. A Negro could not possess rights of citizen- 
ship and could not sue in Federal Court. In essence, 
Scott couldn’t even make his case. 

It is so important to distinguish between the con- 
ventions and conceptions through which a group 
appreciates what it is to be a person and a correct 
view of what it is to be a person because even the 
most articulate, reflective version of the former may 
be badly wrongheaded. A relativist might argue that 
the problem is not relativism, but that people claim 
objectivity for conceptions which couldn’t have it. 
After all, Chief Justice Taney did not regard the 
grounds for his decision as relativistic. It is plain 
that people (individuals or groups) can be got to 
think of themselves in certain ways, even as inferior. 
And there is an astonishing elasticity in human nature 
in terms of what people can become accustomed to 
and how they can regard themselves and others. And 
it is often the most outrageous conceptions that are 
claimed to have the cachet of objectivity. 

The distinction between primary and second nature 
is often not respected. A group can come (or be 
brought) to think of itself as morally superior or mor- 
ally inferior, or identify so strongly with certain con- 
ceptions and practices that either alternatives to them 
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or justifications for them are hardly contemplated. 
While it is true that human life is life lived by 
conventions (and not by instinct) there are well and 
badly rationalized conventions. They can reflect or 
can fail to reflect objective considerations. A people 
can have an articulate, detailed appreciation of their 
moral conceptions and practices but the validity of 
the system is not a consequence of that. It is not 
a question of whether their values are alien to us. 
It is a question of whether they are validated by 
objective considerations. It doesn’t follow from 
their being held, even held tenaciously, that they 
are justified. It is not so difficult to recognize this 
fact when considering certain practices or traditions 
individually. We might think it arrogant or self-cen- 
tered to reject or condemn whole moral systems or 
large parts of them as lacking justification, while 
we are less reluctant to single out this or that par- 
ticular bit of one. But this sort of liberality of spirit 
may not make a great deal of sense. Often a practice 
or belief is seen to be better rationalized than we 
thought when its context and history are supplied 
to us. But sometimes, though these make it more 
intelligible they still may not further morally 
rationalize it. The Hindu practice of Suttee is an 
example. So are racism, cannibalism, and mutila- 
tion punishments for petty crimes. 

It is an important question whether one who is 
raised in a given moral system with all of the inter- 
nalized patterns of reason-giving, excuse-making, 
distinction-drawing and so forth that this involves is 
capable of an objective standpoint. First, not even 
the relativist denies that one can criticize a moral 
system from within it as well as criticize other sys- 
tems. Only on the most extreme and implausible 
views are we condemned to have our moral prospect 
limited to the concepts and criteria we already pos- 
sess. The issue is whether one’s criticism can be 
based upon objective considerations. Another way 
of looking at this is to ask whether people are re- 
sponsible for their morality. And this bears directly 
upon whether there really is such a thing as practical 
wisdom. In a passage relevant to this, Williams 
writes: 


Aristotle should not have believed that in the most 
basic respects, at least, people were responsible for 


their characters. He gives an account o7 moral develop- 
ment in terms of habituation and internalization that 
leaves little room for practical reason w alter radically 
the objectives that a grown-up person has acquired. "° 


But I think Aristotle makes it plain that practical 
wisdom is an intellectual virtue exercised in the 
practical sphere and that it is not solely or mainly 
developed through habituation. Practical wisdom is 
the virtue that is needed to orient and guide the others 
(which are more fully developed through habitu- 
ation). He does surely put great stress on moral 
education through habituation. But he can and does 
consistently hold us responsible for our characters 
because while habituation shapes character, it 
doesn’t determine it or inure it to alseration which 
is internally motivated by the individual’s under- 
standing. Actions and choices shape characteristics 
which shape actions and choices. But one’s ability 
to reason and to judge develops as well, and living 
a morally sound life involves making right judg- 
ments. It involves having the right sort of second 
nature based upon a true conception of our primary 
nature. This is supported by Aristotle’s psychology 


in which the soul has rational and nor-rational pow- 


ers, the latter capable of-obedience to the former. 
Moreover, his distinction between natural virtue 
and moral virtue fits the case as I have described it. 
The latter involves (in addition to a f:xed character) 
choice of the action for its own sake on the part of 
the agent. Whereas we may sometimes be inclined 
to say “it is not enough to have knowledge, one 
must have character as well,” it fits mto Aristotle’s 
account to say “it is not enough to kave character, 
one must have knowledge as well.” 

Knowledge of human nature or what I have been 
calling our primary nature would be knowledge of 
something one shares with others. I suspect that 
some of the impetus for relativism comes from ignor- 
ance of other societies’ practices and_beliefs as well 
as from knowledge of them. What I mean is that the 
unfamiliarity lends them an air of remoteness, in- 
commensurability which can be but often is not 
dissipated by close study. What we would find is 
not that they are “just like us” in that their ideals 
and reactions and attitudes are the same as ours. 
After all, they’re not. But in their humanity and 
what are distinctively human needs end goods they 
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are the same as us. What is correctly understood 
about these matters holds for oneself in the same 
sense that it holds for others. Bringing others closer 
to us by understanding their (and our) second nature 
is something that can be daunting. Systems of belief 
are sometimes profoundly remote from or at odds 
with each other. Thomas Nagel, in arguing for the 
objectivity of reasons for acting has developed the 
view that there is an analogue of solipsism in the 
practical context, “an inability to make practical 
judgments about other persons in the same sense 
in which one can make them in one’s own case.”!! 
He calls this “dissociation” and argues that: 


The avoidance of dissociation therefore requires the 
acceptance of universal practical principles which 
apply in the same sense to everyone, and which are 
impersonally formulable . . .” 


and that: 


In addition, the motivational content of ethical judg- 
ments must be present in their impersonal as well as 
their personal versions." 


Nagel’s argument attempts to connect rationality 
with impersonality (for the sake of objectivity) and 
with motivational content (for the sake of practical 
efficacy). 

I agree with Nagel that there are objective moral 
reasons, and that they have some motivational con- 
tent in that they justify the actions they rationalize. 
I am less confident than he that the approach to 
locating and describing these reasons is through a 
maximal ascent to impersonality. I think that the 
grounds for objective moral reasons are to be found 
in discoverable facts about what constitutes a 
human life. This requires analysis of the concepts 
and empirical considerations needed to explain 
those facts in addition to more formal considera- 
tions about rationality. We are rational beings but 
we are rational beings of a specific kind, and our 
kind-specific characteristics are no less constitutive 
of us than our rational nature. 

Where Nagel speaks of dissociation or a kind of 
practical solipsism, Kant spoke of treating others 
merely as means, of not according them the respect 
owed to rational beings. I have characterized roughly 
the same phenomenon as not acknowledging the 
moral reality of others. This is bad enough. But it 


also involves a distorted conception of one’s own 
moral reality. (I think something like this is also part 
of Nagel’s view.) That others are equally morally 
real to oneself is not a status one confers upon them. 
It is a fact to be recognized. Relativism does not 
recognize it. It cannot make sense of it. But in 
failing to make sense of and recognize this fact, one 
deprives oneself of moral reality. To take others 
morally seriously is not a matter of finding a way 
to regard them as enough like oneself to treat them 
in accordance with moral conceptions one adheres 
to. It is to already acknowledge that their moral 
reality and equality are not optional, contingent, or 
something that can be displaced and then reinstated. 


M 


One curious and troubling aspect of relativism is 
that it seems to render the morality of others irrele- 
vant to a degree. This is not because relativism in- 
cludes or necessitates a principle of tolerance or 
non-interference. Williams has shown that it cannot 
include a universal principle, of that or any other 
sort. And in any case, tolerance or non-interference 
are not the same as finding something irrelevant. 
What I mean by the latter is that it would seem on 
relativist terms that different moral systems and their 
differences are not necessarily of moral interest. 
Their bearing upon us may be political or social or 
economic. We may interact with them commercially, 
or deal with flows of people (for example, refugees, 
immigrants) or be involved in different international 
initiatives of various sorts with them. But we do 
not regard ourselves and others as living in one, 
unified moral world, constrained and guided by the 
same types of considerations and arguments. This 
is one sense in which relativism discounts the moral 
reality of others, fails to take them morally seri- 
ously. The adoption of similar attitudes on an inter- 
personal or intrafamilial basis would, I believe, be 
regarded as pretty abominable by just about anyone. 
To have no concern for the morality of another just 
is, I think, a way of denying the reality of their 
moral personality. To adopt this attitude toward a 
child is to deny them a moral education. To adopt 
it toward a peer (whether friend or stranger) is to 
regard them only as they impinge upon one’s own 
life. It is a way of seeing them only as they happen 
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to figure in how one conceptualizes oneself and 
one’s affairs. Relativism allows arbitrary limits on 
the range of who is owed moral regard. 

This does not mean it is impossible upon relativist 
grounds to regard and treat others decently and with 
concern. But it does mean that to do so is accidental, 
and not an essential feature of one’s having a moral 
position. And if the relativist does find some mor- 
al system abominable, the criticism cannot be 
compelling against that system (whether his 
own or another) since there is no authority for his 
considerations to appeal to. 

We find that it makes perfectly good sense to re- 
gard a man as foolish or immature or dogmatic or 
unsophisticated in his moral beliefs and practices. 
And we often feel (quite rightly) that we can lay out 
the grounds for these charges. Sometimes we leave 
them in the form of accusations. Sometimes, espe- 
cially with people we care about or have responsi- 
bilities for, they are chastisements meant to educate 
and not just to insult or hurt. When we make such 
charges against whole communities or societies we 
seem to be more arrogant, indulging in large-scale 
condemnation as though with the wave of the hand 
we can judge (and find guilty) large groups of 
people. But whether we are asserting a judgment 
of an individual or a culture, it is not a matter of 
“who is to say,” it is a matter of the significance, 
truth, and support for what is said. And these three 
properties of our statements are determined by how 
things in the world are. We do not legislate them, 
at least as far as the basic concepts and principles 
of morality are concerned. Relativism evacuates 
such judgments of sense, either tying them to con- 
ditions that have no authority and are variable and 
labile, or by making a pretense of objectivity but 
not accommodating the facts and logic to make it 
any more than a pretense. 

One criticism that has been developed against 
objectivity in ethics is that it leads to a kind of 
disengagement from the urgency and reality of our 
lives. It seems to me that the criticism can be made 
(and made more effectively) against the relativist. 
First, we have just been looking at how relativism 
involves a kind of discontinuity between one’s own 
morality and other moralities. I think this is a very 
serious problem, in itself a kind of disengagement. 
It is a way of not taking other moralities and their 


adherents seriously, but considermg their reality 
only at a distance, with an investigative concern, 
perhaps, but not a participant’s concern. What has 
gone wrong here is that this is a sort of moral territor- 
iality, whereby one concedes limits of application 
of different moral systems. Relativism not only can- 
not produce or accommodate raticnally authorita- 
tive terms of appraisal for moral systems, it also 
cannot involve rational grounds for being concerned 
with or for what the morality of others is. This is 
because of the rational discontinuity between moral 
systems that relativism involves. Since moral rea- 
sons are system-relative there is no moral reason for 
anyone to be concerned with the content of moral 
systems not one’s own. There certainly are other 
sorts of reasons; commercial, political and so forth. 
Because relativism has no room fcr objective con- 
siderations that are true of anyone just by virtue of 
being a person, differences between moral systems 
are not differences within a unified moral world. 
They are differences that multipl: moral worlds. 
By not only permitting but requiring limits upon the 
relevance and force of moral reascns and relativis- 
tically confining them, other people and beliefs and 
practices are located outside the morally actual 
world. Secondly, relativism has the bizarre conse- 
quence of detaching oneself from one’s own moral 
system. By this I mean that in denying that there is 
or could be such a thing as commitment to moral 
beliefs and practices on rationally compelling 
grounds, relativism undoes rational commitment 
to a moral system. According to relativism there 
is a gap between one’s commitmen: to a set of moral 
beliefs and practices and the contents of those be- 
liefs and practices. By this I mean that relativism 
denies that there is any objective set of consider- 
ations that could be compelling in the sense of 
being rationally authoritative. If there were such 
considerations the above-mentioned gap would be 
closed, in a justificatory if not motivational sense. 
What relativism says is that all moral beliefs and 
practices are justificatorily optional. Not only could 
the circumstances and considerations that ration- 
alize them change, and thus alter what they ration- 
alize, but also what counts as a rationalization or 
justification can change. This is so even if the 
circumstances and considerations don’t change. 
We can simply recast our conception of what counts 
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as a justification. Suppose within a community or 
tradition a certain punishment is regularly adminis- 
tered for the commission of actions of a certain type. 
The character of the type of action has long been 
held to supply the justification of the punishment as 
appropriate. If someone suggested that the punish- 
ment was not well-fitted to the action, what sort of 
argument could the advocate of the punishment 
give? In a relativistic setting it would always be open 
to the objector to respond to each reason offered 
by saying “so what, I see it differently.” Now, of 
course anyone can say this whenever they want, and 
they may often really mean it. But if relativism is 
true the very idea of giving reasons for and against 
moral views is a kind of play-acting. No moral 
reasons could be rationally authoritative and no 
commitment to beliefs and practices could be justi- 
fied by them. There is no way to settle disagree- 
ments concerning the morality of different systems, 
and no rationally privileged terms of adherence to 
one or another. Adherence may be rational on other 
than moral grounds. It almost certainly is. One 
otherwise runs the risks typically involved in 
flouting the morality that governs in their social 
world. Considerations of prudence, tradition, habit, 
law, social pressure to conform and so forth supply 
powerful impetus to assimilate into one’s familiar 
system. But the reflective, critical individual who 
strives to articulate moral conceptions to live by 
that are not confined to and defined by the social 
world he happens to inhabit will find that he is 
deprived of a way to do so. 

An adequate moral theory must address (at least) 
two issues. It must give an account of the locus and 
nature of moral value and it must give an account of 
moral motivation, say something about how and 
why a person would be moved to be moral. Though 
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these two basic issues are intimately related the 
focus of most of my remarks has been the first. I 
have argued that a conceptually and empirically 
adequate account of the nature of persons is the 
mooring to which moral conceptions and principles 
must be tied. This is not to say that there is anything 
magical about the concept person. Rather, it is that 
concept to which others such as responsibility, plea- 
sure, deliberation, the virtues, guilt, happiness and 
so on are tied and through which they are related to 
each other. These have the moral significance that 
they do because of how the phenomena they refer to 
figure in the lives of persons. An understanding of 
the nature of persons is crucial to morality. I do not 
mean an understanding that involves having a theory 
about persons in any full-fledged, formal manner. 
I am talking about the kind of understanding that 
one can gain in living in the world and being reflec- 
tive, and critical and attentive. Relativism is a dis- 
traction and a distortion that hinders this kind of 
understanding, and leads us away from practical 
wisdom. 

I must emphasize that the sort of objectivity that 
is involved in practical wisdom is not something 
that can be exhaustively catalogued a priori or at 
the start. It is something we aim at, aspire to. It is 
elaborated as we go along, and it is not given or 
fixed. In successfully striving for it we need to 
have a willingness to look carefully and outward, 
and to have our conceptions guided by how the 
world is and not only by our desires, perspectives 
and antecedent commitments and roles. Being 
guided by how the world is is not a simple matter. 
How the world is is not self-presenting. But neither 
is it inaccessible or one or another fiction. Rela- 
tivism cheats us of the knowledge of it and our- 
selves which we can have." 
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PAINTING AND KNOWLEDGE: 
THE REVELATION THEORY 


James M. Thompson 


ONE of the perennial problems in aesthetics is 
that of giving an account of and assessing cog- 
nitive claims for art. In this essay I shall be con- 
cerned with the problem as it arises with regard to 
painting and with one answer to the problem: the 
revelation theory. Particularly at a popular level 
many critics and artists speak in revelationist terms 
even though they may not have articulated a theory. 
At a more theoretically articulate level most if not 
all existentialists from Kierkegaard to Merleau- 
Ponty hold a revelation theory. Merleau-Ponty’s 
“Eye and Mind”! and Heidegger’s “Origin of the 
Work of Art” are particularly influential examples. 
In a very different tradition the concluding section 
of Nelson Goodman’s Languages of Art exemplifies 
the revelation theory though he does not write in 
explicitly revelationist terms.’ In yet another tradi- 
tion which, however, owes something to phenomen- 
ology and existentialism Lacan and Derrida hold 
revelationist views.* In his account of iconology, 
though he uses the terminology of expression, 
Panofsky describes the work of art as a revelation 
of the human mind.* Hegel and Schopenhauer offer 
the classical statements of the theory.® 

What is most surprising is the almost total lack of 
critical attention to the theory in recent academic 
writing about art theory. Since Monroe Beardsley’s 
critique and rejection in his Aesthetics (1957)’ and 
Francis Sparshott’s negatively toned discussion in 
The Structure of Aesthetics (1963)* only Harold 
Osborne’s “Revelatory Theories of Art” (1964)? has 
examined it explicitly and seriously. Roskill and 
Carrier’s Truth and Falsehood in Visual Images,” 
while it presents fascinating analyses of particular 
cognitive claims, does not face up to giving an 
account of these claims. The best discussion occurs 
in the context of poetry in Ronald Hepburn’s “Poetry 
and Religious Belief.”!! 

In this essay I shall suggest how the discussion 
might be carried beyond Beardsley and Sparshott. 
I shall attempt to show that the theory is at least a 
respectable alternative to the proposition theory. 
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The first part of the paper is mainly concerned with 
bringing out what is involved in holcing the theory; 
the second considers objections. 


I 


Part of the difficulty in assessing the theory lies 
in inadequate general characterization of it. 

To characterize the theory in terms of a peculiar 
type of experience undergone by the artist is incon- 
veniently restrictive. '? Not all artists for whose works 
such claims are made have undergone emotional 
or mystical or other peculiar experiences in the 
course of creation. If the phenomena of inspiration 
are relevant at all it is in the context of verification. 

The theory has been characterized in terms of a 
specific sort of cognitive content. for instance, 
knowledge of the transcendent. Alperson describes 
Schopenhauer’s theory as revelational because, 
“|. music is thought to be able to... break 
through the . . . mundane... and refer . . . toa 
transcendental reality.” This also is too restrictive 
as a general characterization; it is ong version of the 
revelation theory. 

An account might be attempted in terms of impz:-d 
propositions: Osborne briefly constd2rs this possibil- 
ity. Such an account, however, is best regarded as a 
modification of the rival account of cognitive status 
in terms of propositions. Beardsley initially ~harac- 
terizes the theory as “hypothesis-suggestiou.. and- 
confirmation.”'* Since a hypothesis is typically `n 
propositional form this is just what the revelationis 
would reject. 

The classical statements of the theory by Hegel 
and Schopenhauer bring out what should be taken 
as central, namely, the contrast between revelation 
and proposition. Revelatory works either do not 
contain propositions or else it is not with respect to 
them that cognitive value is assigned. If a broad 
contrast can be drawn between showing and stating, 
“reveal” belongs to the show idiom. Typically 
revelationists claim that what cannot be stated in 
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straightforward propositional form can be revealed 
in painting and other art forms, and that what can 
be revealed in painting cannot be translated into 
an equivalent propositional form. 

Another major source of problems lies in failing 
to distinguish two types of revelatory claim. What- 
ever version is advanced it will be either what I 
shall call type A or type B. When a work is described 
as revelatory it may be the claim that it reveals a 
way of looking at something or some area of experi- 
ence; that is, it reveals a slant. This is type A. 
Alternatively it may be the claim that the work 
reveals how things are, not just how they might be 
looked at. This is type B: art in revealing is self- 
authenticating, authoritative, requiring no further 
confirmation of any kind. Which type of claim is 
being put forward in particular cases sometimes is 
difficult to establish but clarity is essential since 
slipping from one to the other is perilously easy. 
Sometimes it is held that neither argument nor 
appeal to evidence are appropriate in regard to 
claims to revelation. This is true only of type B. 

Type B is very close to or identical with the 
intuition theory. In general terms this is the claim 
that there is a direct grasp, unmediated by proposi- 
tions and requiring no inference for its justification, 
of how things are in some area of experience or 
even beyond experience. 

It is a claim with a long history. In modern times 
it is Schopenhauer’s view with regard to music and 
it is Bergson’s view concerning most art. It appears 
to be maintained by Heidegger and at least some 
of the time by Merleau-Ponty. In the discussion 
mentioned above, Hepburn begins by quoting a 
typical statement exemplifying it from J. Middleton 
Murry’s Discoveries. Some poetry, 


is the direct embodiment, through symbols which are 
necessarily dark, of a pure, comprehensive and self- 
satisfying experience, which we may call, if we please, 
an immediate intuition into the hidden nature of things. '° 


The theory may be supported by quoting state- 
ments by many artists and critics and, more power- 
fully, by drawing attention to what may be parallel 
claims for grasp of the rock-bottom data of percep- 
tion and such apparently basic metaphysical assump- 
tions as “every event has a cause.” Appeal may also 
be made to Russell’s claim that there is knowledge 


by acquaintance as distinguished from knowledge 
by description. 

There is no space here to develop systematically 
and fully the arguments pro and con for these two 
types of claim. While it is not possible conclusively 
to refute the type B claim I shall attempt to show that 
it is not required or appropriate in the sorts of cases 
to be considered. B cannot be refuted conclusively 
since it is always possible to claim that other cases 
not considered demand interpretation in B terms or 
that in the cases considered J have not taken seriously 
enough the claims of those who profess to have had 
direct noninferential grasp of the alleged revelations. 
That the insight in unmediated is difficult to defend 
in the context since it is the painting which is the 
medium. The claim that the artist had an unmediated 
insight which he embodied in his work will be dis- 
cussed briefly in the context of verification. I shall 
be pointing out that type B gives an authority to the 
work of art as revelation which is difficult to sustain. 
In discussing verification I question the authority 
which is directly or by implication assigned to the 
artist by some B claims. To some readers the very 
notion of verifying or authenticating a revelation 
will seem self-contradictory since for them revela- 
tion is an achievement word; of course it is in some 
of its uses but not all. 

Though they did not put it in this way, Beardsley 
and Sparshott brought out that the revelation theory 
is best regarded as a family of theories which 
involve specific claims varying in degree of bold- 
ness and raising different specific difficulties. They 
may be distinguished very simply in terms of just 
what is claimed to be revealed.'* In bringing them 
out I shall also consider whether the version 
involved is type A or B. 


A. Visual Qualities 


One claim that paintings, or some paintings, re- 
veal is pretty commonly granted. That is, they draw 
our attention to what otherwise we might miss, per- 
ceive dimly or misperceive: the shapes and colours 
and textures of the world of visual perception. Be- 
cause perception is convention-governed and most 
of our concerns are practical we see things as mem- 
bers of classes, as objects which have utilitarian 
functions. For instance, we eat apples without being 
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aware of the beauty of their shape, the vividness 
and delicacy of their colours, the waxy smoothness 
of their surfaces. These qualities are revealed by 
paintings. Often it is emphasized, by Bergson for 
instance, that it is the individuality of things which 
paintings reveal to us. “In short,” he says, “we do 
not see the actual things themselves; in most cases 
we confine ourselves to reading the labels affixed to 
them.” This tendency is fixed in the very language 
we use: 


. . itis not the individuality itself that the eye grasps, 
that is, an original harmony of forms and colours, but 
only one or two features that will make practical 
recognition easier." 


One might agree that some paintings reveal quali- 
ties of the visual world though it would be absurd to 
claim that all do, or even perhaps very many. 

In any case, while some paintings may be very 
valuable in this way, it seems not to be what most 
people have in mind who claim that art gives knowl- 
edge. Certainly Bergson did not stop here.'? While 
Merleau-Ponty makes this point persuasively in 
“Eye and Mind” he also goes much further.” 


B. Characteristics of Persons, Objects and 
Situations 


Beyond the merely visual, it is claimed that paint- 
ings reveal characteristics of a person, an object or a 
situation. A portrait often is said to reveal the charac- 
ter of its subject, as really cynical or cruel or stupid. 
Think of Goya’s court portraits. The extreme case is 
the political cartoon: a certain politician may be rep- 
resented as a hawk or a lamb. Ordinarily this claim 
too would be granted. But are we granting a type A 
or type B claim? Recall the Graham Sutherland 
portrait of Winston Churchill which aroused so 
much controversy and in the end was consigned to 
the flames by Lady Churchill. The controversy 
brings out that this can only reasonably be taken as 
type A. The painting reveals a way of looking at 
Churchill but it is not self-authenticating. 

Sometimes it may seem that any need for external 
authentication has been by-passed. We look at a 
painting of someone we know well and say “Oh, 
yes: I never saw him in that light before but it’s 
right, there is shyness and tenderness.” Is this a type 


B claim? To suppose so is to misinterpret the situa- 
tion. We already had the confirming observations 
but had not achieved the insight until it was revealed 
by the work of art. The type B version is not being 
rejected arbitrarily but because it is not required. 


C. Essences 


The third claim is more ambitious, that painting 
reveals the essences of things. For instance, here is 
a quotation from a review by Carl Weisenberger of 
an exhibition of works by the Canadian artist L. L. 
Fitzgerald. He is commenting on drawings entitled 
Trees, Two Apples, Three Apples and A Pear. 
Fitzgerald“. . . managed to give the 2ssence of trees 
and apples, he conveys the lasting idea of ‘appleness’ 
and ‘treeness.™”! According to Schopenhauer, 
“. . . the man of genius (the artist) . . . strives to 
comprehend the Idea of each thing, not its relations 
to other things . . .”” 

Only interpretation as a type A claim is appropri- 
ate. To establish that x is an essential characteristic 
of horses or pears requires not just acquaintance 
with particular paintings but experience of horses 
and pears in their contexts, that is, experience of 
specific aspects of the world. 


D. Recurrent Characteristics 


Another sort of claim is similar though metaphys- 
ically less ambitious. It is sometimes held that paint- 
ings reveal certain pervasive characteristics, certain 
recurrent features of objects, persons or situations. 
For instance, it was held by Italian Futurists that 
their work or some of it reveals the dynamic move- 
ment characteristic of the modern city; it has been 
held that the work of other artists such as Leger 
reveals the cylindrical quality which recurs so fre- 
quently in the world of objects, that the work of 
Kollwitz, for instance her Municipal Lodging, 
reveals the exhaustion and hunger characteristic of 
the life of the oppressed poor. 

Again, this is a type A claim. That cylindricality 
is a pervasive feature of objects in the world is not 
established by viewing Leger’s paintings. The 
Kollwitz Municipal Lodging depicts a sleeping, ap- 
parently shabbily dressed woman and two children. 
That poverty and exhaustion are frequently encoun- 
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tered features of the life of the oppressed requires 
experience of the world if it is to be established. 


E. Nature of Man 


It is sometimes held that painting reveals the 
nature of man. This is usually encountered in the 
more general form, art reveals . . . , but our con- 
cern is painting. In fact, this formula covers several 
different claims. 

(1) First, what is said to be revealed may be of 
a metaphysical nature, the essence of man: here 
we find Schopenhauer again, the claim differing 
from that already considered only in its breadth. 
This claim belongs under version F or G. Less 
ambitiously, what is revealed may be simply the 
common features of persons encountered in ordi- 
nary experience and historical record. Though it is 
not quite clear, this seems to be the claim of 
Heidegger in regard to the Greek temple. This dif- 
fers from D only in the breadth of reference. 

(2) Reflecting on the claims from a different per- 
spective, they may be concerned with the nature of 
man in a particular society—the interests, the pre- 
occupations, the tendencies, the attitudes of man in 
that society. Hegel describes Dutch art of one period 
in this way.” Where written records of a society are 
lacking he notes that its art may be the sole key to its 
nature.” More ambitiously, the claim may be that it 
is the more or less permanent features of man which 
painting reveals. This claim also is made by Hegel: 
painting, like religion and philosophy, gives us the 
truth about man.” Panofsky, though he uses other 
terminology, describes a painting as a revelation of 
the human mind whether it be an individual person- 
ality or man in a certain period or certain country. 
He even refers to“. . . the general and essential ten- 
dencies of the human mind . . .” as being expressed 
(revealed) in paintings.” 

(3) While claims A to D are typically about the 
capacity of specific paintings, references already 
made bring out that this may be a claim not about 
individual paintings but about painting, whether 
the painting of a society or a period of or mankind. 
Heidegger’s use of the Greek temple and van 
Gogh’s painting of the peasant woman’s shoes 
belong to the first class, many though not all of 
Hegel’s references to the second. 


Whatever the specific sub-version of E it is type 
A. The very different ways in which different art- 
ists, even in the same period, represent man bring 
out that they offer slants on human nature which 
are not self-authenticating. 


F. Ontological: Objective Order or Quality in 
Experience 


It is sometimes held that painting reveals how the 
world really is. It reveals an objective order or gen- 
eral quality underlying the often confusing and 
chaotic world of appearances. Most often this is a 
general thesis about the arts. For instance Bergson 
writes: 


So art, whether it be painting or sculpture, poetry or 
music, has no other object than to brush aside the utili- 
tarian symbols, the conventional and socially accepted 
qualities, in short, everything that veils reality from 
us, in order to bring us face to face with reality itself.” 


This sort of move is typical, though the quotation 
from Bergson may not be the best example since it is 


` not altogether clear whether the reality he is talking 


about is within human experience. Heidegger in 
talking about van Gogh’s picture of the shoes gener- 
alizes: “in the revelation of the equipmental being 
of the shoes, that which is as a whole—world and 
earth in their counterplay—attains to unconceal- 
ment.”” In “Eye and Mind” Merleau-Ponty claims 
that most of the time most of us are blind to what 
concerns the painter because of our utilitarian, 
including cognitive, preoccupations. The painter 
makes this overlooked aspect of the real visible to us 
through his art, throwing new light upon the world 
in which we live. Merleau-Ponty sometimes de- 
scribes this as the network of being. It is perhaps 
clearest in Hegel’s Aesthetics. Art reveals to us the 
real nature of experience. Religion and philosophy 
reveal it more clearly but art, including painting, 
displays“. . . the highest (reality) sensuously . . .”” 
I shall move at once to another version because, 
especially at a popular level, they are often confused. . 


G. A Transcendent Reality 


This is Schopenhauer’s view, that painting reveals 
a reality which transcends experience. Though he 
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does not place painting at the pinnacle (that is music) 
like the other arts it reveals the Platonic Ideas and 
through them the Will itself. This is to be distin- 
guished from, for instance, Hegel’s view: for him 
painting, though it is not at the pinnacle (that is 
literature) reveals not a transcendent reality but the 
world of our experience as it really is. 

That F and G are often confused is not surprising 
for, as in the examples noted, it is not always clear 
what a particular writer is claiming. Depending on 
the writer there is also not a sharp distinction 
between E and F. 

The variety of conflicting putative revelations of- 
fered by artists brings out that with respect to F and 
G we have type A claims. We encounter the whole 
realm of possibilities from grounds for ecstatic 
optimism to suicidal pessimism. Though this may 
be taken as grounds for adopting Derridean per- 
spectivism this conclusion is not entailed sirice it is 
possible that one artist or one type of art may offer 
an authentic vision. 


H 


First I shall deal with objections to particular 
versions of the theory, going on to consider a more 
general problem. 

C faces immediately the familiar question whether 
there are essential characteristics. Nowadays most 
philosophers would take essential characteristics as 
defining characteristics, the characteristics by refer- 
ence to which the application of “pear” or “tree” is 
decided. But, as Bergson’s argument implies, which 
characteristics are in this sense essential is not some- 
thing in nature: it is arbitrary and depends on our 
interests. Against this some philosophers have held, 
as part of metaphysical theories, that there are indeed 
essences or ideal forms of things. Schopenhauer’s 
theory of art is related intimately to his metaphysics. 
This version then becomes an aspect of version F or, 
as proposed by Schopenhauer, an aspect of G. 

Whether there are essences is a question beyond 
the scope of this paper. Certainly it is a serious 
problem for this version. But it is equally a problem 
for any other account of the cognitive status of 
paintings which involve such claims. In any case 
the revelation theory does not stand or fall with 
this objection: this is only one version. 


This aside, an embarrassing practical problem 
presents itself: which characteristics ace to be taken 
as essential? Returning to Fitzgerald’s works, which 
characteristics of the pears represented are to be 
taken as essential? Or take Franz Marc’s Blue Horse: 
does it reveal blueness as an essential characteristic 
of horses? or of animals? In D thouzh the meta- 
physical claim has been dropped the p-actical prob- 
lem remains: can the viewer identify tae reference? 
Just what feature is to be taken as revelatory? What 
is recurrent and/or pervasive? 

An answer has been suggested already in the 
discussion of B. Whatever in a paint_ng is promi- 
nent or exaggerated or deformed is to be taken as 
having a general significance. Recall the cartoon. 
If we wished to put this in the form of a principle 
of interpretation it could be called the Principle of 
Prominence, following a proposal made by Monroe 
Beardsley in a different context in his Aesthetics .*° 
Formalists, Osborne for instance, object that distor- 
tions draw attention to features of the work as visual 
design rather than to features of.the world outside 
the work, but a work may be valued for cognitive 
as well as formal reasons. In proposing and using 
the principle it must be recognized that not all paint- 
ings have a cognitive function and tha: many which 
have a cognitive air are vague and ambiguous. Such 
an admission is not damaging to the -heory: many 
propositions also are vague and ambiguous or both. 
Further, the richly symbolic character of many 
works depends on just this suggestive aspect. 

Explicitly or implicitly the basis of E is an argu- 
ment which may be variously expressed but can 
be briefly put as follows. The first step notes that 
what a man does or makes reveals his capacities, 
his tendencies, in short his nature. The next step 
concludes that similarly those things man creates 
(here the paintings) reveal human capacities and 
so on. This, however, requires a further supporting 
argument. After all, the way I eat -ny breakfast 
reveals something about me and crafts, agriculture 
and religion reveal much about man in a particular 
society or about man. That painting has a unique 
revelatory function has to be argued for. 

Hegel’s Aesthetics provides the cere of a positive 
answer. While everything man makes and does: 
reveals his nature, art has a unique revelatory 
capacity because it is self-consciovsly made to 
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reveal. What other artifacts and activities do inci- 
dentally art does deliberately and therefore more 
powerfully. The argument cannot be developed 
further here: the fact that not all art nowadays is 
conceived by its creators in revelationist terms 
requires at least some emendation. At the same 
time the revelation theory need not require that art 
(here painting) have a unique revelatory power, 
only that some painting have a cognitive function 
and that a plausible account of it can be given in 
revelationist terms. 

If claims falling under F and G come without 
a metaphysics one is tempted to view them with 
Sparshott as, “. . . little more than cheering slogans, 
suggesting to the artist that he is no end of a fellow 
without explaining what he has done to make him 
so.”! On the other hand, as he puts it, if the claims 
are connected with a well thought out metaphysics, 
one must first enquire whether the metaphysics can 
be justified. 

One is strongly tempted simply to accept Spar- 
shott’s point with its highly sceptical implication. In 
fact, the first part of his remarks is directed at such 
questionable claims (he cites several examples) as 
Sir William Rothenstein’s assertion: “Art is the 
reve- 
lation of the infinite in the finite.”*? Without the 
backing of a metaphysics one has to laugh off such 
claims as products of unsophisticated enthusiasm. 
And one has to be sceptical of Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics even though it has the air of being 
well thought out. But the situation is not really this 
simple. 

(1) Itis the unlimited generality of such assertions 
that is perhaps the most doubtful aspect. Is it really 
the case that all paintings have a cognitive, revela- 
tory significance? Statements like Rothenstein’s— 
and such theories as those of Hegel, Heidegger, 
Merleau-Ponty and Bergson—imply that art (in- 
cluding painting) is to be defined in terms of a 
uniquely revelatory function. If it does not reveal 
it is not a painting. The revelation theory is not a 
theory about the definition of painting or art but a 
theory about how cognitive claims for paintings 
should be analyzed. It does not have to hold that all 
paintings are revelations, let alone revelations of 
essences or the transcendent. 


(2) Indeed it may be that the situation is presented 
in an upside down form by Sparshott’s focus on 
metaphysical systems as guarantors of revelatory 
function. Perhaps it is the revelatory insights of 
paintings which may lead in some cases to meta- 
physical generalizations. This was Schelling’s 
view: art, and he instances a painting, offers the 
insights which philosophers can organize into a 
metaphysical system.” Paul Tillich stated that his 
theological system developed out of the revelations 
provided by German Expressionist paintings.” 

(3) There is another connection with metaphysics. 
It may be in some cases that comprehending fully 
the meaning of a painting depends on acquaintance 
with a certain metaphysics. A painting may not 
simply depend on a metaphysics for its comprehen- 
sion but may also persuasively present the meta- 
physical viewpoint; that is, it may not be a matter of 
accepting a work as revelatory because of its con- 
nection with a metaphysics but perhaps coming to 
grasp a metaphysical insight because of a painting. 

Whatever the prospects for F, G faces the ques- 
tion of whether it is possible to make meaningful 
reference to what is beyond experience. Like the 
question about essences, discussion of this problem 
lies beyond the scope of this paper. Again one must 
add, however, that this is a problem for any account 
of cognitive significance involving such claims. 
Further, the revelation theory does not stand or fall 
on this point since this is only one version of the 
theory. 

What are we left with? If type B can be left aside 
what most revelationists contend for can be stated in 
summary and not very surprising fashion: some 
paintings reveal ways of looking at certain areas 
of experience. Perhaps one should add that some 
of these are novel and are achievable only or more 
readily or powerfully through paintings though it 
is not clear it is an essential claim of the theory. 
Whether they reveal truly is another question. 

We are also left with a familiar philosophical 
problem. It is raised by the last sentence: how can 
something which is not in propositional form be veri- 
fied? And if not verifiable can it have a cognitive 
function? 

One answer which comes with the force of a long 
history would shortcut discussion. In Sparshott’s 
words, quoted above in discussing G, perhaps the 
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artist is indeed “no end of a fellow.” From Plato to 
the nineteenth century and even into the twentieth 
(one thinks of C. G. Jung) a tradition has ascribed 
to artists gifts of insight not amenable to rational 
understanding. The artist is described as creating 
under a power which grips and commands him; he 
feels that he is encountering reality in a unique 
manner. Can such claims to inspiration be granted? 
Artists are by no means unanimous in reporting 
this state of mind: often they create in a cool, calcu- 
lating manner. Further, there is no neat correlation 
between experiencing the phenomena of inspiration 
and the production of aesthetically valuable works 
of art. It is noteworthy that Jung concentrates on 
popular works in describing the phenomena of 
inspiration. Further pause is given by the obser- 
vation that artists by no means agree as to what their 
art reveals. To look at the often strange and fre- 
quently conflicting “insights” of artists is to realize 
that whatever magic they possess it is not an unerring 
grasp of truth. One artist may be right, of course, 
but on what grounds can the viewer discriminate? 
Apparently not by the phenomena of inspiration. 
Comparable problems are encountered by the other 
similar versions such as mystical vision and 
authoritative disclosure. 

Answers in familiar philosophical terms run the 
risk of collapsing the theory into the proposition 
theory since the whole discussion of verification 
ordinarily is tied to propositions. Even in explaining 
what is revealed in a particular painting there is a 
tendency to put the revelation into propositional form: 
“The painting reveals that the oppressed are always 
shabby and poor.” In fact does all showing have to 
be translated into stating? This conclusion can be re- 
sisted in the way Ryle argued that cases of “knowing 
how” cannot be interpreted as cases of “knowing 
that.” The proposition which is proposed as the en- 
capsulation of the revelation can always be ques- 
tioned: it will turn out to have missed some of the 
cognitive content or distorted it. The viewer’s atten- 
tion must be directed again to the painting itself. 

What about verification then? In the case of E(3) 
and to some extent E(2) the answer to the problem 
at least in principle is partly straightforward even 
though far from easy. Confirmation may be sought 
from empirical evidence of various sorts. In “Icon- 
ography and Iconology” Panofsky writes: 


The art historian will have to check what he thinks is 
the meaning [the revelation in our terms] of the work 
or group of works . . . against what he thinks is the 
intrinsic meaning of as many other documents of civili- 
zation historically related to that work or group of 
works, as he can master: of documents tearing witness 
to the political, poetical, religious, philosophical, and 
social tendencies of the personality, period or country 
under investigation.” 


Such research corrects what he calls the “synthetic 
intuition” of the art historian. 

In the other cases one is still not committed to 
intuitionism, at least not in the usual sense. Rather 
what is employed is a kind of empirizal reflection 
with which we are all familiar. In principle the 
method is very simple: it is suggested by reflecting 
on the painting as icon in the Peirceian sense. Does 
it truly picture what it purports to represent? Does 
it truly show? Confirmation or disconfirmation is 
a matter of looking back and forth between the 
work and the area of the world in question. Does 
it truly show the tree by the river? Moving to paint- 
ings considered as revelations, the situation is not 
different in principle though it is much more dif- 
ficult in two ways. On the one hand there is the 
complexity of the work, a feature which makes it 
a vehicle of revelatory insight. On the other hand 
the area of experience typically referred to is a 
tenuously factual, difficult to grasp aspect of 
experience which the tough-minded may simply 
dismiss as unimportant. It is the fringe areas of 
experience and the deeply puzzling espects of the 
human situation that are revealed. When it comes 
to visions of human life and large-scale slants on 


- the world, it must be granted—as Hepburn pointed 


out in the essay referred to above—that empirical 
confirmation becomes in practice exceedingly dif- 
ficult. That testing is difficult, however, is not‘ 
grounds for dismissing the painting zs cognitively 
unimportant. Comparing the situation with that of 
novel scientific hypotheses, discovering a vision is 
at least as difficult and valuable as confirming it. 
Take as an example Paul Klee’s Man on a Tight 
Rope: A human being is depicted in schematic car- 
toon style. Following a principle widely accepted 
in practice though seldom explicitly stated, it is 
man or humanity which is the focus cf interest and 
reference. The “man” is depicted in an exceedingly 
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perilous situation, performing an almost unbeliev- 
ably difficult feat. The “rope” appears to rest on 
the beam of light which picks him out apparently 
treading in space. Below him there is no visible 
terra firma, no underlying reality. He is terrifyingly 
alone. The rope ladder and other vaguely represen- 
tational forms suggest on the one hand musical 
notation, on the other the diagrams of scientists. 
Is the music of the spheres sounding in the back- 
ground, along with a complex set of analyses of 
the human situation from Pythagoras through 
Plotinus and the Middle Ages to Schelling and 
beyond? The beams of light form a distinctive cross 
shape: is this the cross of Christianity? or does it 
suggest something different? or both? Analyses of 
the human situation by Kierkegaard, Sartre and 
Karl Barth to mention only a few, are suggested 
to anyone familiar with nineteenth and twentieth 
century philosophical, religious and literary cul- 
ture. This is just to sketch the beginning of interpre- 
tation of what is in the work. The various aspects, 
taken individually, are highly suggestive and these 
suggestions are shaped and enhanced by the context 
of the work as a whole. 

One might argue that the painting contains the 
proposition: the human situation is hazardous and 
lonely. This, however, is to trivialize the insight 
offered into the situation of man in his world. At 
the same time the revelationist need not reject prose 
paraphrases as completely useless or worse. They 
may be ways of helping the viewer to see what is 
in the work and to reflect on its authenticity. 

If this account of verification of putative revela- 
tions seems unsatisfactorily tentative and inconclu- 
sive, the temptation is to turn to its main alternative, 
the proposition theory. That is the theory that an 
account of the cognitive function of paintings can 
be given very simply: paintings, or at least some 
paintings, contain propositions. Once the cognitive 
content is put into propositional form the problem 
of verification is dissolved. But the proposition 
theory is in no better position. If there are proposi- 
tions in paintings they must be implied proposi- 
tions. The problem then is to reduce the implied 
propositions to explicit propositions. But here we 
are treading the same ground: how can this be done 
without loss of cognitive content? If the revelation 
theory is in danger of collapsing into the proposition 


theory, the proposition theory is in danger of col- 
lapsing into the revelation, theory. 

What is the solution? It might be argued that 
though the theories are basically irreconcilable and 
any attempt to introduce qualifications in one 
threatens to concede the battle to the other, one con- 
cession may be more perilous than another. Is the 
revelation theory, in agreeing that the painting as 
revelation requires checking, conceding already the 
claim of the proposition theory? If so, then the type 
B revelation theory, in spite of its difficulties, is the 
only defensible revelation theory. Taking hints from 
intuitionism in ethics and the considerations men- 
tioned in the introduction, it might prove possible to 
construct answers to the queries raised above. 

This move is not necessary, however, since in 
fact it is the proposition theory which is in greater 


- jeopardy. Once it is granted that the propositions in 


paintings are implied propositions there seems no 
compelling reason for holding there are propositions 
at all. For there are insoluble difficulties in identi- 
fying and formulating let alone verifying them. And 
there is a viable alternative account of cognitive 
function, the revelation theory type A; in main- 
taining that confirmation is required and giving an 
account of what is involved it satisfies the main . 
interest of the proposition theory. It does so without . 
jeopardizing the gist of the revelation theory since it 
rejects the possibility of translating insights into 
propositional form. That propositions may have an 
auxiliary function in helping to bring out the insight 
is not a fatal concession but a realistic recognition 
of how interpretation works in practice. © 

The whole problem of verification of révelations 
is illumined by the simple consideration pointed 
out in discussing the second version of the theory. 
In the case of a revelatory painting of someone we 
know well it might seem that the requirement for 
authentication has been by-passed. We simply look 
and say “oh, yes, I never saw it before but there is 
shyness and tenderness in his face.” But in this sort 
of situation we already have the observations. For 
the most part in verifying revelatory paintings no 
new observations are required. No new data are 
introduced. It is a matter of bringing out/showing/ 
drawing attention to a feature or a pattern not yet 
grasped in what is already familiar. Perhaps it is 
partly because the subtle aspects of experience are 
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embedded in the familiar that they elude most people 
most of the time. 

Without having to accept type B claims this 
account does justice both to the slow dawning 
of vision and the sudden dramatic insights in- 
to familiar but not previously grasped aspects 
of experience. We do not have to agree that 


artists possess powers of insigtt not amen- 
able to rational understanding but we can agree 
that some artists have the power of presenting 
in a peculiarly persuasive and poverfully illum- 
inating way what already is fami-iar but either 
not grasped fully or not grasped at all in its most 
significant aspects.” 
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SUBJECTIVIZATION IN ETHICS 


James L. Hudson 


[NS moral philosophy there is an important distinc- 

tion between objective theories and subjective 
ones. An objective theory lays down conditions for 
right action which an agent may often be unable to 
use in determining her own behavior. In contrast, 
the conditions for right action laid down by a sub- 
jective theory guarantee the agent’s ability to use 
them to guide her actions. The most familiar subjec- 
tive theory, subjective utilitarianism, has arisen as a 
modification of a prior objective theory. My purpose 
here is to expound the merits of this “subjectivizing” 
move both in the special case of utilitarianism and 
in ethical theorizing generally. 


I 


I begin with the special case—utilitarianism. The 
objective theory (all subtlety aside) says: “Maximize 
utility,” while the subjective theory says: “Maximize 
expected utility.”! Which theory is more satisfactory? 

The objective theory has a serious drawback: it 
gives no guidance to an agent who does not know 
for certain which specific action maximizes utility. 
She may be confident that the description: “The one 
that maximizes utility,” picks out a unique member 
of her set of possible alternative actions (for simplic- 
ity I propose to ignore ties); but, almost certainly, 
in doing an action she cannot be confident whether 
or not it is the one so described. After all, “utility” 
is happiness-minus-unhappiness for all sentient 
beings in the long run. To know how much utility 
would be produced by each of one’s alternative 
possible actions would require a near-omniscience 
that is denied us. Thus for human agents the 
theory is not really “action-guiding”: it does say 
what one should do, but it gives this information in 
a practically unusable way.? 

Is this too unsympathetic a criticism? Isn’t it 
obvious that the objective theory tells the uncertain 
agent to try to maximized utility? No, that would be 
quite a misunderstanding of the plain content of the 
theory. The theory says nothing explicitly about 
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trying; hence it must be applied to mings as to any 
other acts. One ought to try to do X, according to 
the theory, just in case this would maximize utility. 
Furthermore, the notion of trying is somewhat in- 
definite and unspecific. In fact, an agent must decide 
not only whether to try but how tc try—including 
how hard to try, how much time and effort to 
put into trying. What the theory actully commands 
is trying in the manner and to the extent that will 
maximize utility. 

Thus the original complaint is still with us. What 
if, as will virtually always be the case, the agent 
does not know whether a certain act of trving-to- 
maximize-utility (in a certain manner, to a certain 
extent) would in fact maximize utility? What if, 
indeed, the agent suspects that even trying very 
hard to maximize utility would nct produce the 
desired result? Once again we are confronted with 
the fact that the theory’s way of determining what 
one should do is not practically usable. 

Of course, the advocate of objective utilitarianism 
is free to revise her views. She may renounce the 
formulation: “Maximize utility,” in favor of: “Try 
to maximize utility.” This will be a rather awkward 
step towards a subjective theory; “awkward” be- 
cause it is objectionably vague about the appropriate 
ways and means of trying.’ 

It is remarkable that so many advocates of objec- 
tive ethical theories do not notice ñow odd their 
views are. When the “plain person” offers us some. 
rule that she claims to use to guide her conduct 
(normally a rule of thumb rather than a universal 
principle), it will always be found ta be applicable 
in practice with moral—if not metazhysical—cer- 
tainty. An example of a practical rule is: Never eat 
red meat. If someone claims to follow this rule, 
we are entitled to take her as impl:citly claiming 
to be able to tell—whenever she acts—whether or 
not her act is one of eating red meat. Of course, 
we can conceive of cases in which the agent would 
be deceived; in practice we ignore these if they are 
sufficiently improbable. Our everydzy requirement, 
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then, is that an agent be morally certain whether 
her actions conform to any rule that she claims to 
follow. 

In the more abstract, theoretical context of basic 
moral philosophy I would hold out for the stronger 
requirement of metaphysical certainty. But the rule: 
Always maximize utility, does not meet even the 
weaker requirement. I am sure that I have never been 
morally certain that the action I was doing would 
maximize total utility in the long ran—far from it! It 
would then be distinctly odd for me to claim to live 
by this rule. Yet such claims are suggested by the 
advocates of objective utilitarianism. 

Let me suggest the following diagnosis of the 
error behind objective theorizing. I would say that 
from the moral point of view certain acts are best, 
or most desirable, or most fortunate. According to 
all versions of utilitarianism, these are the acts 
which maximize utility. Utilitarians are tempted to 
add that these are the acts that an agent ought to 
do, acts which it would be wrong not to do; but (I 
maintain) to say this betrays an insensitivity to the 
action-guiding character of “ought” and “wrong,” 
which is lacking in “best.” 

My claim that “wrong” and “ought” are action- 
guiding is based merely on linguistic intuition, but 
at least the intuition is widely shared. The prevailing 
view of moral philosophizing has always been that 
it seeks practical principles—principles, that is, 
which any agent can put into practice. Since these 
principles are formulated in terms of “ought” or 
“wrong,” these terms must stand for notions which 
are applicable by any agent. Although she rejects 
this traditional view, Holly Smith refers to writings 
by Rawls, Castaneda, and Bernard Williams—and, 
indirectly, Kant—which support it;* and many other 
such references could be given. 


One way of supporting the traditional view is 


suggested by Bart Gruzalski. He notes that an 
objective theory, such as objective utilitarianism, 
“radically disassociates the concepts of praise, 
blame, guilt and moral obligation from the concepts 
of right and wrong.” For example, there is not 
even a presumption that an agent who does some- 
thing “objectively wrong” is blameworthy. But this 
is a bizarre result: a close connection between blame 
and wrongdoing is part of our normal conceptual 
scheme. 


But I do not want to get bogged down in a verbal 
dispute. Whatever terminology we use, it seems 
clear that at least part of the point of moral theory 
is to give guidance to agents, and so a theory that 
contains only “objective” notions—while it may be 
correct so far as it goes—cannot be a complete 
theory. For definiteness, I propose “best” as our 
standard term for the principal objective notion of 
ethics, and “ought” for the principal action-guiding 
notion. A theory merely about which of one’s alter- 
natives is the best action may be perfectly correct 
and acceptable without being action-guiding for an 
agent; not so a theory of what ene ought to do. 

In accord with this stipulation, some writers who 
have appeared to be objective utilitarians might 
want to revise their formulations. They might want 
to substitute “best” for “ought,” explaining that they 
meant only to offer a utilitarian theory of best action 
—namely, that the best action is the one that maxi- 
mizes utility. This theory is quite plausible, and I 
will not dispute it here. But, on the contrary, they 
might affirm that their theory is indeed intended to 
be at once objective and action-guiding. This is the 
theory that I am calling “objective utilitarianism”; 
and it is worth noticing that it is unacceptable, no 
matter to whom it may be attributed. 

So far as I know, the first writer who (interpreted 
literally) embraces objective utilitarianism quite de- 
liberately is R. Eugene Bales, in his classic article 
“Act-Utilitarianism: Account of Right-Making 
Characteristics or Decision-Making Procedure?” 
(American Philosophical Quarterly vol. 7 (1971), 
pp. 256-65). Recently the view has prospered, being 
advocated in influential articles by David Brink, 
Peter Railton, and Holly Smith.‘ (Railton is a non- 
utilitarian consequentialist, but we may ignore that 
in the present context.) All these authors are trying 
to defend utilitarianism from the charge that it offers 
unrealistic or unsatisfactory guidance to agents. 
Their response is that utilitarianism should be inter- 
preted as not offering any guidance at all. This will 
certainly save the theory from the given criticisms, 
but at the cost of making it, in effect, a mere theory 
of best action rather than a complete moral theory. 
(In my discussion of calculation—below, section 
Il—I shall give what I take to be the proper subjec- 
tive utilitarian response to the criticisms against 
which Bales and the others are reacting.) 
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So far I have been writing as if objective utili- 
tarianism were supposed to be applied directly by the 
agent. But in recent years many ethical theorists 
have embraced a different idea about how moral de- 
cisions should be made—the “two-levels” approach, 
championed by R. M. Hare.’ The idea behind this 
approach is that, whatever our basic moral princi- 
ples—perhaps especially if they are objective-utili- 
tarian!—it would be enormously cumbersome to 
have to refer back to them whenever we act. Far bet- 
ter to develop certain set behavioral dispositions, 
which will carry us through most daily activity. For 
example, an agent may keep a promise without seri- 
ously trying to calculate the utilities of keeping and 
of breaking it, just because she has a set disposition 
to keep promises (in normal circumstances). And 
what justifies having (acquiring, cultivating) such a 
disposition is the fact that doing so will maximize 
utility. 

Hare calls acting on such dispositions operating at 
the “intuitive level”; making decisions by reference 
to the basic principle is operating at the “critical 
level.” Insofar as we can avoid the critical level by 
acting on our set dispositions, we need not worry 
about how difficult it is in practice to apply the basic 
principle. Objective utilitarianism might thus be 
protected from my criticism. 

I see two difficulties with using the “two-levels” 
idea to rescue objective utilitarianism: one real and 
one merely apparent. The apparent one is that oper- 
ating by set dispositions will foreseeably lead to 
actions that are wrong because they do not maximize 
utility; and one might complain that actions which 
cause wrong actions are themselves wrong. This is 
not a real problem in a utilitarian context (though it 
might be otherwise with a deontological theory), be- 
cause the stated principle is not valid in utilitarianism. 
Adopting certain set dispositions may still be defens- 
ible, even if it causes some non-maximizing actions. 
Developing in myself a disposition to keep promises 
might be better in utilitarian terms than any alterna- 
tive, even though a few of my subsequent promise- 
keeping acts would be non-maximizing. To be sure, 
these subsequent acts would be condemned by the 
theory; and it is a hard doctrine that orders one to 
adopt a disposition and then condemns an action 
done out of that very disposition. But we already 
knew that objective utilitarianism is a hard doctrine. 


The real problem is that what justifies acquiring 
a disposition is the fact that doing so maximizes 
utility, and this fact will surely be impossible to 
know with certainty. The agent canrot really know 
that she ought to cultivate simple promise-keeping 
rather than some other, probably more complicated, 
disposition concerning promises. So the “two- 
levels” approach—for all that it seems eminently 
reasonable—is of no help to the objective theorist. 


I 


The subjective theory is designed to be an 
improvement over the objective, because its impera- 
tives are of practical use to an uncertain agent. Let 
us see how it accomplishes this. 

First, the notion of “expected utility” needs 
clarification. Is this the amount of atility actually 
expected by the agent, or the amount that she should 
expect if she calculated correctly using all the infor- 
mation which in some rather broad sense was “avail- 
able” to her? (The latter might better be called 
“expectable” utility, or “ought-to-be-expected” 
utility.) The agent’s actual expectations might be 
wildly irrational; must they nevertheless be taken 
seriously? 

I think an affirmative answer hes to be given. 
The point of adopting a subjective theory is to give 
practical guidance to the agent as we find her, 
including her ignorance and uncerta_nty. The agent 
may know her utility-expectations for different 
alternatives when she does not know what utilities 
a rational calculator with superior intelligence and 
a good memory would expect; thus the former infor- 
mation is closer to being “available” than the latter. 
It may be unfortunate that her expectations have 
been formed irrationally; this may suggest some 
moral criticism of her prior performance (though 
more likely her cognitive defects are not moral 
ones). But if we are taking the agent as we find 
her at the time when the decision "nust be made, 
we have to use her actual expectations. 

I will deal later with the complaint that this is too 
accommodating of the agent’s frailties; first let me 
take note of the view that it is not eccommodating 
enough. I am restricting the accommodation to what 
we might call “first order” information, and not ex- 
tending it to matters of ethical theory. In deciding 
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what to do, the agent is told how to use her opinions 
about how much utility would follow upon various 
alternative possible actions. This way of using first 
order information implies the truth of a (second 
order) ethical theory: subjective utilitarianism. But, 
as Rick Wiley points out,® the agent might suffer 
from a kind of uncertainty additional to what we 
have already noticed: namely, axiological uncer- 
tainty. She might be unsure about what features of 
states of affairs were intrinsically valuable; she 
might not unconditionally accept the assertion that 
utility (happiness) is the only intrinsic good. And 
we may go beyond Wiley to consider an agent who 
suffers from a general ethical uncertainty, ascribing 
a positive subjective probability to some deontologi- 
cal theory or theories. Now just as the subjective 
utilitarian agent hedges for her uncertainty about the 
(first-order) facts, perhaps the axiologically or 
ethically uncertain agent ought to hedge for her 
peculiar kind of uncertainty.° 

The point has some plausibility. If it is a fault in 
objective utilitarianism that it can only be applied by 
an agent who knows more than agents usually know, 
then is it not a fault in subjective utilitarianism that 
very many agents do not know that utility is the only 
intrinsic good, and that expected utility ought to be 
maximized? Is it proper to demand that these agents 
follow the dictates of a theory which they do not 
know to be true? 

However, hedging will be quite impossible for 
the ethically uncertain agent. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that she has to choose between actions A and 
B; and she attributes a subjective probability of 0.6 
to subjective utilitarianism, 0.4 to some deontolog- 
ical theory. According to subjective utilitarianism, 
A is slightly better than B; according to the deon- 
tological theory A is absolutely forbidden, and B 
absolutely required. What should her decision be 
in this case? Since she regards subjective 
utilitarianism as more probable, perhaps she should 
do A; but on the other hand perhaps the greater 


force with which the deontological theory seems ` 


to command B makes up for its slightly lesser sub- 
jective probability. (But then why think the deon- 
tological theory’s command has greater force? Sub- 
jective utilitarianism held that she ought to do A— 
what more could it have said?) In short, no clear 
decision is forthcoming. 


Even mere axiological uncertainty within an un- 
questioned subjective consequentialist framework 
is unhedgeable. Suppose the agent assigns proba- 
bility 0.6 to the view that pleasure-minus-pain is the 
only intrinsic good, and 0.4 to the view that the good 
is self-realization. And suppose she must choose 
between an act that produces ten hedons and two 
reals and one that produces nine hedons and thirty 
reals. (“Reals” are the units in which self-realization 
is measured.) Which act should she do? 

The two axiological theories lead to different an- 
swers. Since the hedonic theory is more probable, 
perhaps she should accept its answer. But the self- 
realization theory seems to find more of a difference 
between the two actions, and perhaps this should 
outweigh its slightly lesser probability. But wait— 
is a difference of twenty-eight reals really greater 
than a difference of one hedon? What is the common 
measure between hedons and reals? Note that the 
agent, for all her uncertainty, believes with com- 
plete confidence that there is no common measure: 
she is sure that one or the other—pleasure or self- 
realization—is intrinsically worthless. Under the 
circumstances, the two units must be incomparable 
by the agent, and so there can be no way for her 
uncertainty to be taken into account in a reasonable 
decision procedure. 

Clearly this second-order hedging is impossible; 
how fortunate, then, that it is also unnecessary! The 
purpose of a moral theory (subjective utilitarianism, 
for example) is to tell the agent how she should use 
whatever information she has available at the 
moment of decision. Taking the moral theory to be 
second order, the information used must be exclu- 
sively first order, on pain of violating the Theory 
of Types. Any moral theory, in telling the agent 
what to do, will ignore the agent’s possible commit- 
ment to other moral theories. And while it should 
be considered a defect in a theory that it issues 
instructions that the agent does not know how to 
follow, it is not similarly a defect if it issues instruc- 
tions that the agent decides not to follow because 
she does not believe the theory. If subjective 
utilitarianism’s imperatives are such that in every 
case the agent who wants to follow them will follow 
them, it will be to that extent an improvement over 
objective utilitarianism. 

Let us now inquire whether the “two-levels” 
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approach is compatible with subjective theory. In 
our example, the agent kept a promise without 
bothering to do any real calculating; she did not 
even attempt to calculate expected utilities for each 
alternative. In such acase, we must wonder whether 
the uncalculated expected utilities can be said to 
exist; and even if they can, whether they are “avail- 
able” to the agent, in the relevant sense. There is 
an apparent difficulty in combining a basic theory 
which instructs the agent to maximize expected 
utility with a “two-levels” procedure which encour- 
ages her to by-pass expected-utility calculation. For 
will she not then be acting without the information 
she needs in order to know which action the basic 
theory requires of her? If so, she could not (at the 
moment of acting) follow the basic theory: it would 
be failing to offer her usable guidance. 

Note that the view that any sort of action-guiding 
utilitarianism requires the agent to do a lot of calcu- 
lating is common among both critics of utilitarianism 
and defenders of objective utilitarianism. The for- 
mer assume that a moral theory must be action- 
guiding, and conclude that utilitarianism is unsatis- 
factory. The latter, following Bales, evade the 
criticism by upholding only a non-action-guiding 
version of utilitarianism. The two groups disagree 
about much, but they agree in rejecting subjective 
utilitarianism because of its calculating character. 

And what is wrong with calculating? It is thought 
to be too difficult, too time-consuming, too dis- 
tracting, and incompatible with certain desirable 
forms of spontaneity. These objections all seem 
plausible so long as the term “calculate” is in the 
forefront, for that term suggests a self-conscious 
agent carefully performing a complex mental act. 
But, just because of these overtones of meaning, 
we have reason to deny that subjective utilitarianism 
requires calculating. 

On the contrary, the subjective theory requires 
merely that the agent have an estimate of the relative 
utility of the action she performs, not that this esti- 
mate have been acquired in any particular way. A 
normal agent always has some sort of impression as 
to which possible action would be for the best under 
the circumstances, and this is the action endorsed 
by subjective utilitarianism. Sometimes the favored 
action will involve calculating, but usually it will 
not. We must not think that agents usually have no 


utility expectations about the alternative actions be- 
fore them—that they must generate such expecta- 
tions, by calculating. Ordinarily calculating will 
serve to change one’s utility estimates—at least 
slightly—but this may or may not be worth bothering 
with. (The agent may have formed her estimates 
by an unconscious process somewhat like calcula- 
tion; but I would reject the phrase “unconscious 
calculation” as too strained.) 

In the process by which the agent's utility expec- 
tations are formed, behavioral dispositions may 
play an important role. Suppose, for example, that 
a conscientious subjective utilitarian agent forms 
the opinion that promise-keeping tends to promote 
utility. This may lead her to form a disposition to 
keep promises, or make her glad tat she already 
has such a disposition. In either case, the disposi- 
tion receives a “utilitarian seal of approval.” Then 
when a particular choice between p-omise-keeping 
and promise-breaking arises (for simplicity I treat 
the choice as binary), she may without careful 
reflection choose the former. She recognizes that 
the choice is between promise-keeping and 
promise-breaking and, in thus acting on her dispo- 
sition, she is being guided by her standing attitude 
that the former has greater expected utility, ceteris 
paribus. Hence she is doing what from her perspec- 
tive has greatest expected utility.° Once we 
appreciate that maximizing expected utility need 
not involve calculating, we see that it is after all 
compatible with acting from a set disposition. 

Nor does subjective utilitarianism require a high 
degree of self-consciousness on the part of the agent. 
It may well be more efficient for an gent to regulate 
her behavior unconsciously, if she Żs able to do so. 
In such a case, unconscious behaviox-regulation will 
be endorsed by subjective utilitarianism. Consider 
an everyday example. When I am driving my car 
along a clear road with little traffic, I often hardly 
pay attention to driving. I can stay in my lane at 
near-constant speed while focusing on something 
else—pondering a philosophical problem, con- 
versing with a passenger, punching buttons on the 
radio, and so on. Only at the periphery of conscious- 
ness—or even in sub-consciousness—am I moni- 
toring the external situation for possible traffic 
hazards. Similarly, a subjective utilitarian may 
subconsciously monitor her situation for clear 
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indications that her planned behavior will prove 
suboptimal. In the absence of such indications, she 
may proceed without any conscious thought of 
overall utility, focusing on whatever seems appro- 
priate at the moment. Subjective utilitarianism 
requires that the agent do what seems best, but in 
general it does not demand a lot of careful, focused. 
thinking about what this might be. 

After these explanations the subjective theory 
may seem to be not too hard but too easy on the 
agent. On each occasion of choice she merely intro- 
spects briefly, doing an expected utility calcula- 
tion—or, more likely, allows a set disposition to 
take over—and then acts in perfect confidence that 
her action accords with the theory. Admittedly, she 
might do wrong—if she accepted an erroneous 
moral theory, or if her will were weak. But a firm 
will and a correct theory (here assumed arguendo 
to be subjective utilitarianism) should carry her 
easily through life without moral fault. 

Where in this scenario is there any place for 
agonizing moral quandaries? Would such an agent 
ever frantically check and re-check her calcula- 
tions? Would she bother to make any calculations 
at all, rather than just judging “off the top of her 
head?” After all, I have argued that we should take 
the agent’s expectations as we find them (even if 
they are based on mathematical mistakes, plain 
oversights, or casually formed “hunches”). And 
would she ever engage in a frenzied search for 
further relevant information or evidence? Note that 
no further information (not already in her posses- 
sion) could possibly be relevant to determining the 
expected utilities of her alternatives. The moral life 
seems to have become unnaturally easy. 

This objection overlooks the fact (already alluded 
to above) that the action that maximizes expected 
utility will sometimes be precisely checking one’s 
calculations, searching for further information, or 
perhaps even searching one’s soul (re-evaluating 
one’s motives and dispositions). When this is the 
case, the agent is instructed to check or search. 
And, I should say, these are precisely the cases in 
which the agent ought to check or search. The 
objective theory, too, has a doctrine about when 
further checking or searching is required: namely, 
whenever it will maximize utility. This is similar 
to the subjective theory’s account, except that it is 


practically inapplicable by an ignorant or uncertain 
agent. Thus the subjective theory again shows its 
superiority."! 


HI 


I am not attempting a general defense of subjec- 
tive utilitarianism, except in comparison with the 
objective theory; but one further attack is worth 
considering for the light it throws on the theory 


- itself. It has been objected that an agent might have 


mutually incompatible beliefs; to such an agent the 
subjective theory might issue incompatible impera- 
tives, which the objective theory would never do.'? 
Actually, my formulation of the subjective theory 
uses the notion of an assignment of subjective prob- 
abilities rather than the notion of belief; the objec- 
tion then would require the premise that an agent 
might at the same time accept each of two different 
assignments of subjective probabilities to possible 
states of affairs. If so, an agent might (according 
to the subjective theory) have incompatible moral 
obligations—a conclusion we would rather avoid. 

How plausible is the premise of this argument? 
One is tempted to dismiss the examples which seem 
to support it as being rather cases of confusion, in 
which the subject misrepresents her subjective 
probabilities, even to herself. But in taking this 
position, we would have to accept that an agent 
may be mistaken about what her subjective prob- 
abilities are; introspection could not be considered 
an infallible guide. This would undercut our pur- 
pose in introducing subjective probabilities in the 
first instance—namely, to create a theory that made 
use only of material already fully in the agent’s 
possession. 

A better response is simply to claim (as I have 
done implicitly, above) that at the moment of deci- 
sion the agent must be assigning—at least roughly— 
a definite expected value to each alternative before 
her. If she has incompatible beliefs, perhaps one is 
more vivid in her mind at the moment of decision; 
if she is in utter confusion, perhaps she plays a 
hunch which momentarily makes one alternative 
seem more attractive (for no reason she can specify). 
This claim is reasonable, provided we understand 
that the relevant beliefs and expectations are “occur- 
rent” rather than “dispositional’—present to the 
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agent’s mind at the moment of decision rather than 
hovering in potentiality, emerging into conscious- 
ness only from time to time. Certainly there may 
be a conflict between an agent’s occurrent and her 
dispositional expectation; perhaps a conflict 
between different dispositional expectations is also 
possible; but it is implausible to posit a conflict 
purely within the realm of occurrent expectations 
at a single given moment. 

In a case in which someone is completely incap- 
able of assigning definite expected values to her 
alternatives—either because she simultaneously 
assigns several different values to each (if this were 
possible) or because she assigns no value at all—I 
would not then classify her as an agent, and would 
exempt her “action” from moral appraisal. It seems 
to me that all normal people qualify most of the 
time as “agents” in this sense, and that those who 
fail—the unconscious, the insane, the idiotic—are 
precisely those whose “actions” should be exempt 
from moral appraisal. 

By being so tolerant about the provenance of the 
agent’s utility-expectations—by accepting them 
whatever their basis—-we ensure that any true agent 
must have in mind what is required by the subjective 
theory. Thereby this theory does indeed achieve 
the end of guiding the agent’s actions. 


IV 


The impetus behind subjective theories in ethics 
is something akin to the “ought-implies-can” prin- 
ciple. Of course, even with objective utilitarianism 
the agent can do the action which the theory says 
she ought: after all, only actions the agent can do 
are considered among the alternatives subject to 
evaluation. But a less-than-omniscient agent cannot 
regulate her conduct according to an objective prin- 
ciple, no matter how deeply she may be committed 
to it in theory. Hence she must turn elsewhere for 
guidance, to a theory whose application to her own 
acts requires nothing beyond the present contents 
of her own consciousness. 

This does not mean that objective theories are 
worthless. Judging by the utilitarian case, they are 
best regarded as theories about which actions are 
“best,” or “ideal.” These are the actions that would 
be done by a perfect agent, where perfection includes 


the possession of perfect (relevant) information. 

But such theories are at best incomplete, since they 

fail to provide guidance for imperfect agents such 
as us, and this is one function—prebably the most 

important function—of a moral theory. 

The case for subjective as opposed to objective 
moral theories having been made, it may be applied 
not only to utilitarian but also to non-utilitarian 
moral theories. Theorists of all stripes would do well 
to embrace the subjective rather than the objective 
forms of their theories.” But the subjective forms of 
other moral theories are not much discussed; what 
do they look like? 

First some examples of non-utilitarian theories. 
The Divine Command theory savs: “Do God’s 
will.” The rights theory says: “Do not violate any- 
one’s rights.” The Categorical Imperative says: 
“Act only so that the maxim of your action can be 
universalized.” 

These are all objective theories. Nothing is more 
obvious than that an agent might be in doubt as to 
what God’s will was, or what rights various beings 
possessed, or whether the maxim of her action 
could be universalized. According to my argument, 
a more defensible form of any of these theories 
will be a subjective form, which even the uncertain 
and ignorant agent will be able to apply. 

But it is not immediately obvious what form such 
a subjectivization should take.'* In formulating a 
subjective version of utilitarianism we exploited 
the special maximizing character of the objective 
theory. It was a simple matter to move from the de- 
mand that a certain quantity—utility—be maxi- 
mized to the demand that the expected amount of 
that quantity be maximized. But how are we to sub- 
jectivize a theory which (on the face of it) is not of 
this maximizing kind? 

One’s first thought is a straight probability ver- 
sion of the theory. This would give us the following 
as our three subjective theories: “Do whatever has 
the highest subjective probability of being God’s 
will”; “Do whatever has the highest subjective 
probability of violating nobody’s rights”; and “Do 
only an action whose maxim has the highest subjec- 
tive probability of being universalizable.”* 

Some—perhaps all—of these theories (certainly 
the first two of our examples) must be stated care- 
fully so as to avoid a certain formal defect. For 
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illustration, consider the subjective Divine Com- 
mand theory. Suppose I attribute subjective proba- 
bilities of 0.33, 0.33, and 0.34, respectively, to the 
theses that God wants me to become (1) a Catholic, 
(2) a Protestant, and (3) a Jew. Evidently, since (3) 
is more likely than either of its rivals, I ought to be- 
come a Jew; but there is a probability of 0.66 that 
God wants me to become a Christian! If the alterna- 
tives could equally well be specified as (1) become 
a Christian and (2) become a Jew, the subjective 
theory would be guilty of issuing incompatible 
prescriptions. 

I believe this difficulty may be avoided by placing 
severe constraints on the notion of “alternative ac- 
tions.” Then we may be able to reject at least one of 
the given ways of characterizing the agent’s alterna- 
tives; that is, either we can deny that becoming a 
Christian is one of the agent’s genuine alternatives, 
or we can deny that becoming a Catholic and becom- 
ing a Protestant are genuine alternatives. But a 
fuller account of the nature of “genuine alternatives” 
is beyond our present scope.’ 

Even if they can be saved from the above objec- 
tion, all the straight probability subjective theories 
have a fatal defect, from which subjective utili- 
tarianism is free: they do not allow hedging in the 
face of uncertainty. A non-utilitarian theorist does 
not really want to endorse doing A just because A is 
more likely than its alternatives to be right (by his 
objective standards). For there may also be a sig- 
nificant chance that A is (by those same standards) 
horribly wrong; and there may be another choice, 
B, which is almost as likely to be “objectively 
right” and, if not, will be a very minor, trivial 
“wrong.” Obviously, in such a circumstance hedging 
is appropriate—B must be preferred. 

It appears, then, that an objective moral theory— 
in order to provide an adequate basis for subjectivi- 
zation—must go beyond distinguishing between 
“right” and “wrong” actions; it must also distinguish 
degrees of evil among the wrong ones. These de- 
grees can then be construed as the degrees of a quan- 
tity whose minimization is demanded by the objec- 
tive theory. (This is not intended to rule out agent- 
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relativity: each agent may be assigned her own 
quantity to minimize). Subjectivizing such a theory 
then does after all involve substituting the expected 
value of a quantity for the actual value. 

Thus the best form of the subjective Divine Com- 
mand theory might take account of how strongly 
(in the agent’s opinion) God would disapprove of 
different actions. It would say: “Maximize the 
expected balance of Divine satisfaction over dis- 
satisfaction” (the agent-neutral form), or: “Maxi- 
mize the expected degree to which God is satisfied 
with your own actions” (the agent-relative form). 
The subjective rights theory might take account of 
how important (in the agent’s opinion) would 
be the violation of different rights. It would say: 
“Minimize the expected importance of all the 
violations of rights” (agent-neutral), or: “Minimize 
the expected importance of your own violations of 
rights” (agent-relative). (The Categorical Impera- 
tive resists subjectivization, since there seem not to 
be degrees to which a maxim may fail of univer- 
salizability. Lacking a plausible subjective version, 
the Categorical Imperative is defective in an irre- 
mediable way, which I regard as seriously damaging 
to its claims as a moral principle.) 

I have argued that objective theories in ethics are 
unacceptable. Accordingly, controversy in moral 
philosophy should not be focused on objective 
theories—that can only distort the issues, diverting 
attention from the important fact that the agents for 
whose guidance the theories are put forward are 
ignorant and uncertain. That fact is given the promi- 
nence it deserves when the subjective versions of 
the various theories are being compared. I suspect 
it is no accident that utilitarianism is the only theory 
whose subjective version has gained prominence; 
I predict that subjective utilitarianism will be found 
to have a greater relative plausibility among subjec- 
tive theories than objective utilitarianism has among 
objective ones, and thus that the subjectivizing move 
in ethics will favor utilitarianism. But my main pur- 
pose is not to predict the outcome of such a change 
in focus, but merely to urge that the experiment be 
performed," 
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1. It is a corruption of language to use “utility” to mean “happiness,” but I shall do so anyway. 

2. The skepticism I am relying upon here is very modest. I claim only that agents normally do not know for certain how much 
long-run total utility would be produced by each of their possible alternative actions. This is merely a matter of common sense, 
and does not suggest any broader philosophical skepticism. 

3. Probably the best gloss on “try to do X” is “do whatever you can that has the highest subjective probability of bringing it 
about that you have done X.” In that case, “Try to maximize utility” is what I later call a “straight probability” subjectivization 
of the objective principle, “Maximize utility”; and my general objection to straight probability subjectivizations applies. See section 
IV, below. 

4. Holly M. Smith, “Making Moral Decisions,” Nous, vol. 22 (1988), p. 93. 

5. Bart Gruzalski, “Foreseeable Consequence Utilitarianism,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 53 (1981), p. 174. 
Gruzalski uses the term “actual consequence utilitarianism” in place of my “objective utilitarianism.” 

6. David O. Brink, “Utilitarian Morality and the Personal Point of View,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 83 (1986), pp. 417-38; 
Peter Railton, “Alienation, Consequentialism, and the Demands of Morality,” in Samuel Scheffler, ed., Consequentialism and 
Its Critics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), pp. 93-133 (reprinted from Philosophy and Public Affairs, vol. 13 [1984]; 
Holly M. Smith, Ibid., pp. 89-108. 

7. See R. M. Hare, Moral Thinking (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), Part I. 

8. Richard Wiley, Jr., “Epistemic Consequentialism” (unpublished; July, 1988). 

9. Wiley adds: “provided the uncertainty is rational, given her evidence.” I regard this complication as unnecessary and I ignore 
it here. Wiley also disbelieves in numerical subjective probabilities. I am assuming the contrary view. 

10. People make very frequent use of such short-cut procedures, often called “heuristics.” See Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman, 
“Judgment Under Uncertainty: Heuristics and Biases,” Science, vol. 185 (1974), pp. 1124-31. 

11. It is true that subjective utilitarianism will not condemn actions which turn out badly because they are done out of ignorance. 
It might, however, condemn some earlier action or omission which caused the ignorance; and this seems sufficient to account for 
the negativity of our judgment in such cases. 

12. Harry J. Gensler, “Paradoxes of Subjective Obligation,” Metaphilosophy, vol. 18 (1987), pp. 208-13. 

13. I thus echo the conclusion of the classic discussion of this issue: H. A. Prichard, “Duty and Ignorance of Fact,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol. 18 (1932), pp. 67-92; reprinted in his Moral Obligation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 18-39. 
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HILOSOPHERS like Descartes and James have 

made a point of insisting that the according of 
belief to something is essentially a committing of 
the will. Others such as Hobbes and Price have made 
the objection that, in point of psychological fact, it 
is not really possible as a rule—if ever—to believe 
something just at will. That up to this point both 
sides here could be correct readily suggests itself 
upon the reflection that an engagement of the will is 
itself often impossible to make or to withhold just at 
will. There is no more guarantee of omnipotence 
in meta-willing than in any other willing. 

At any rate, that the essence of believing a thing 
is going to be some sort of self-disposition 
involving the will is easy enough to see when it 
comes to normative beliefs. To believe certain sorts 
of behaviour to be immoral, for instance, is neces- 
sarily to be concerned at least in some measure— 
even if not necessarily to be concerned on bal- 
ance—that behaviour of those sorts not take place, 
or take place as little as possible. 

But not all beliefs, of course, are normative be- 
liefs. The other ones too, it is argued, involve the 
will inasmuch as deciding that something is so 
essentially amounts, in such a case, to deciding “‘to 
act on the supposition” that it is so. And to act on 
the supposition that something is so, the argument 
asserts, is to take such action, as far as you are able, 
as would be best for the realization of whatever your 
ends are if the proposition that it is so were to be 
true. People do, indeed, deliberately take action on 
the basis of “long shots” on occasion. For example, 
they often buy fire insurance without actually be- 
lieving there will be any fire. But the proposition 
which they do believe here, as we say, and on the 
basis of which they are actually acting, is rather the 
proposition that a substantial chance of fire exists. 

The present object is to give an account along 
these lines of just what it is to believe a proposition 
(other than one which makes a moral judgement). 
This evidently will require saying something about 
what a proposition is, even if it is permissible, for 
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these purposes, to fall short of givirg a full defini- 
tion. Since people obviously do not always—or, 
indeed, ever—believe all the logica? consequences 
of everything which they believe, logical equiva- 
lence in itself will not be sufficient fcr propositional 
identity. Secondly, it will constitute a necessary 
condition of the proposition which A believes being 
the same proposition as the proposition which B 
believes, that all and only that which is denoted by 
the proposition which is believed by A is denoted 
by the proposition which is believed by B.' 

Suppose A and B both believe themselves to be 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and suppose that only A really 
is Napoleon Bonaparte. Even so, there is no logical 
impossibility in A’s mental state and B’s mental 
state being exactly alike qualitatively.? However, 
what A believes here includes a true proposition 
just where what B believes includes a false propo- 
sition. Consequently, the qualitative description of 
the state of an individual’s psychology, however 
full, needn’t suffice for the specification of what 
propositions the individual believes. 

And the reverse holds also. It might have been 
thought that the psychological characterization of 
a belief would be complete given the specification 
of the proposition believed, the degree of firmness 
and confidence involved, the associated images and 
emotions, and so on. But no: 

“, . . a professor, who desires to attend the department 
meeting on time, and believes correctly that it begins 
at noon, sits motionless in his office at that time. 
Suddenly he begins to move. What explains his action? 
A change in belief. He believed all along that the 
department meeting starts at noon; he came to believe, 
as he would have put it, that it starts now.” 


“... As time passes, I go from the state corre- 
sponding to “The meeting will begin’ to the one cor- 
responding to ‘The meeting is beginning’ and finally 
to ‘The meeting has begun’. All along I believe of 
noon that it is when the meeting begins. But I believe 
it in different ways... .”* 
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Conceivably, whatever belief it was—expressible 

in such words as “Jt is now time to go to the meet- 
ing” 
—which propelled this professor out of his office at 
noon, the proposition thereby believed was a propo- 
sition which the professor went on believing after- 
wards; and, conceivably also, it was a proposition 
which the professor had by then believed for some 
time already. What changed at noon and after was 
just the professor’s “way” of believing the proposi- 
tion. It seems reasonable to suggest that at least 
some states of belief (meaning datable “token” 
states here) are reflexive in their psychological char- 
acter. That is, they are states of belief at least in part 
about themselves. And not just de re. For, in such 
acase, it is not that what is believed includes some- 
thing which just happens to apply to the belief state 
itself; rather, that it does so apply is at least part of 
what is believed. The proposition which asserts the 
occurrence of a certain belief state to be contempora 
aneous with the arrival of noon is a proposition 
which can be correctly believed at noon by being in 
a belief-state that is psychologically reflexive, but 
at other times, and, indeed, even at noon too, this 
same true proposition can also be believed by being 
in a psychologically differing state of belief, where- 
by the belief-state held to be contemporaneous with 
noon is identified otherwise than reflexively, even 
though all the same facts are known about it. Inso- 
far as all definite reference, in what we believe, to 
particular concrete things is achieved ultimately by 
means of psychological reflexivity in our states of 
belief, the realist tenet still stands that what must 
“fit” reality in order for beliefs to be true are the 
psychological states of believing that are involved, 
a full enough characterization of them and of how 
they relate extensionally to the rest of reality being 
completely sufficient to determine the truth or 
falsity of all the propositions believed.* 

However, what matters for our purposes is that, 
where a proposition asserts something about certain 
concrete things, the truth of the proposition will 
involve that which it asserts to hold good of those 
things, really holding good of exactly those things; 
and, where somebody’s desires, for their part, con- 
cern certain particular concrete things, the best 
courses of action for realizing those desires will be 
courses of action involving exactly those particular 


things. For these purposes, a possible or projected 
course of action, like a proposition or a desire, can 
require more than its purely qualitative character to 
individuate it. 

The objective here is still to define an individual’s 
(non-normative) belief as what governs the indi- 
vidual’s choice of means to the various different 
ends which individuals can have. The assumption is 
that, as far as they are able, individuals will always 
act in the interests of the maximum realization of 
whatever ends they have. That, surely, is just what 
it means to have an “end” in view. Needless to say, 
not all ends of an individual are always capable of 
joint realization, and therefore an individual’s opera- 
tive ends at a given time can specifically involve the 
sacrifice, up to a certain point, of one particular 
objective in favour of others, if necessary. Insofar 
as ease is one specific end in view, for example, an 
individual will not just always prefer easy to less 
easy means of achieving other ends, everything else 
being equal, but will also in some circumstances con- 
sciously choose easy means even at some definite 
sacrifice in effectiveness otherwise. At any given 
time it is only an individual’s suitably weighted cur- 
rent ensemble of ends in whose interests the individual 
will as far as possible act. 

Verbal behaviour, of course, is included among 
the kinds of behaviour in which people engage in 
furtherance of their ends. But there are good reasons 
for not identifying that which a person believes with 
that to which the person would assent if asked. In 
the first place, a proviso would surely be required to 
the effect that the person’s only or preponderant end 
in view was to answer truly—that is, to assent to the 
proposition just in case of believing it. A further 
proviso needed would be one specifying that the 
person was correctly informed as to whether this 
proposition was or was not a proposition that the 
person did believe—being “correctly informed” here, 
as on any subject, meaning (at least) to believe some- 
thing just in case it is true. To this it conceivably 
might be replied that for the purposes of defining 
belief not only verbal behaviour but all behaviour 
whatever could be subject to this objection, insofar 
as there always is the possibility of pretense or of 
deficient self-awareness. But the difference is that 
assertion, as a distinct human activity, is essentially 
unlike various other human activities in that the very 
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concept of assertion presupposes that of belief— 
that is, it is impossible to understand what assertion 
is without understanding what belief is—inasmuch 
as any assertion is by its nature a deliberate (sincere 
or insincere) expression of belief.‘ 

Another common objection to defining what peo- 
ple believe in terms of the propositions on which 
they are disposed to act is that some beliefs people 
have never do get acted on because their subject- 
matter is too remote to make any difference to what 
actions are best for them to take under existing con- 
ditions. The response that nonetheless it would 
make a difference if conditions were different, ap- 
pears unsatisfactory for our present purposes, since 
it would plainly make a relevant difference in their 
actual behaviour only if they believed conditions to 
be different. 

A more promising approach is to invoke a poten- 
tial difference, not in the conditions obtaining or 
believed to obtain, but in the ends of the believer in 
each case. There is no non-normative proposition 
which would not make a difference, given some 
ends or other, to how it was best to act in furtherance 
of those ends. In the limiting case, for any non- 
normative proposition to the effect that p, and any 
objective X known for certain to be effortlessly 
achievable at will, the belief that p, will render any 
individual actively disposed to bring about X in the 
event that the individual’s sole end in view is the 
following: to bring about X unless it is not the case 
that p. (As will be seen shortly, it will be unneces- 
sary in the final formulation to mention any proviso 
to the effect that the believer be psychologically 
certain that X is effortlessly achievable at will.) The 
purpose of bringing up this sort of limiting case here 
is just to demonstrate the undeniability of the gen- 
eralization that there is no non-normative proposition 
which would not make a difference, given some 
ends or other, to how any individual was disposed to 
act if those were to be that individual’s only ends. 

Reference to this sort of limiting case will serve 
also, however, to point-the way to an answer to the 
objection that one need not always be disposed to 
take such means as are best for the achievement of 
one’s ends because on occasion one may not know 
how to take those means, or not know even that 
those are, in fact, the best means to take. Surely 
there will never be any logical impossibility in 


something’s being known for certain to be 
effortlessly achievable at will. Of course, a person 
might be precluded by physical >aralysis from 
making any body movements whatsoever. Nor, 
when it comes to such a case, is any useful recourse 
possible to what would happen if these physical 
conditions were changed, since it obviously would 
not happen (in the right way) unless the individual, 
in addition, believed that they were changed. In 
order to define belief without having again to refer 
to belief, we can speak in terms of what would 
happen if there were to be a feasible means available 
and if desiring, on balance, to take it were to be a 
sufficient condition, in the circumstances, of its 
being taken. But what if one were to be unaware 
of the fact, as regards such a means, that desiring 
on balance to take it was a sufficient condition, in 
the circumstances, of its being taken? In such a 
case, desiring on balance to take it would not then 
be a sufficient condition, in the circumstances, of 
its being taken. 

However, it does remain true that what means 
accepting a proposition leads one to consider best 
for the achieving of one’s ends will depend neces- 
sarily upon what other beliefs one has. But, by the 
same token, someone’s entire ensemble of non-nor- 
mative belief will not need to be subject to this 
dependence. A belief can count as held by someone 
just in case it does belong to such an ensemble. 
But what is such an “ensemble”? 

We cannot normally regard an individual as be- 
lieving the grand conjunction of ail the different 
single propositions which the individual believes. 
For few, if any, of us do believe such a conjunction; 
and it normally is not even rational to do so. The 
evidence of human fallibility justifies most of us, at 
least, in being quite confident that seme falsehoods 
are included among the propositions we believe. 

What about taking as the object of somebody’s 
ensemble of belief, instead of a grand conjunction 
of all the propositions believed, a disjunction of 
shorter conjunctions of those propositions, each 
grand disjunct conjoining a maximum number of 
propositions in whose joint truth the believer still, 
in effect, had sufficient confidence? Presumably, 
even if you lack belief in the joint truth of all you 
believe, you still do (in some sense! believe in the 
joint truth of most of it; so that each grand disjunct 
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here would comprise a conjunction of well over half 
the length of a simple grand conjunction of all your 
beliefs; and the disjoined conjunctions here would 
differ from one another in what conjuncts were 
missing from each one. Though not infinite, the 
length of the formula expressing any normal human 
being’s ensemble of belief, on this basis, would 
surely be enormous! In what sense could we ever 
credit a person with believing such a proposition 
as this, which would obviously be too complicated 
for the person even to understand? 

Moreover, it also seems artificial in the extreme— 
more exactly, it seems just erroneous empirically— 
to suppose that there is always a single, uniquely 
correct division of what anybody believes into indi- 
vidual propositions which corresponds to psycho- 
logical fact in each case. But without such a division 
there could be no question of counting propositions, 
so as to be able to say, for instance, that each single 
disjunct of the grand disjunction believed by some- 
body was itself a conjunction conjoining “well over 
half” of the individual propositions that the person 
in question believed. For instance, in believing that 
this page is rectangular, are you believing (1) that 
it is quadrilateral and (2) that it is equiangular, or 
are you believing (1) that it has at least two sides 
which are parallel to each other, (2) that all other 
sides are equal in length, and (3) that it is quadrilat- 
eral? Surely the question is unreal. It is surely not 
at all unreal that you do believe each of those prop- 
ositions, and others; but just how to slice up what 
you believe on the subject into distinct tenets of 
yours is a question to which nothing about your 
psychology supplies an answer, in all probability. 
However, the grand disjunction approach, no less 
than the grand conjunction approach, does appear 
to presuppose the unique correctness of one such 
slicing—unless, that is, the length of the grand 
disjunction were to be multiplied still further to 
take account disjunctively of all different 
psychologically conceivable slicings! 

Finally, both the grand conjunction approach and 
the grand disjunction approach are plainly far too 
crude because both fail to take account of the varying 
degrees of confidence you can have in the various 
propositions which you believe. To each such degree 
of confidence on a particular point of belief, whether 
the degree of confidence involved is precisely 


determinate in your psychology or not, there corre- 
sponds a probability value, whether determinate or 
indeterminate, in the sense of a determinate or inde- 
terminate degree of credibility which your 
ensemble of belief attributes to that particular 
point.’ It can well happen that an individual’s cur- 
rent degree of confidence in something falls inde- 
terminately between 70% and 90%, for example, 
so that the individual definitely would bet on it at 
any odds in its favour of less than seven-to-three, 
and definitely would bet against it at any odds in 
its favour of more than nine-to-one, but has cur- 
rently no particular disposition in virtue of which 
a bet would or would not be placed if the odds 
offered were intermediate.® 

All this suggests construing the object of any 
individual’s ensemble of belief as a grand conjunc- 
tion of probability statements in such a way that to 
everything regarding which that individual had any 
opinion a different conjunct of that grand conjunc- 
tion would attribute a particular (determinate or 
indeterminate) probability, corresporiding in’ each 
case to how much confidence the individual cur- 
rently had on that point. But here too the conjunction 
concerned looks bound to be impossibly long—too 
long for it to be at all plausible ever to say that the 
individual in question really believed it. Indeed, it 
is in many instances implausible to credit an indi- 
vidual with believing the conjunction even of just 
two probability statements each one of which does 
correspond to the individual’s current degree of con- 
fidence in something. An individual can often pos- 
sess a disposition readily to draw and act upon the 
consequences of each conjunct of such a conjunction 
without possessing any such ready disposition to 
draw and act upon their joint consequences. 

The solution to be put forward here will involve 
recourse instead to the set of probability statements 
whose relation to all the points concerning which the 
individual in question has any opinion is just that to 
each different point a different member of the set 
attributes a particular (determinate or indeterminate) 
probability value corresponding to the individual 
in question’s degree of confidence on that point. 
The formulation to be put forward will be in terms 
of such a set of probability statements, and of those 
courses of action (or inaction) which would be best 
for the realization of different ensembles of ends in 
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the even that all the statements in the set were to 
be true. 

This brings us to the topic of logically contradic- 
tory beliefs. It certainly does appear all too possible 
to believe erroneously that 147 x 23 = 3,481, for 
instance. But what can it mean to speak of that 
course of action which would be best for the realiza- 
tion of a certain ensemble of ends if the product of 
147 and 23 were equal to 3,481; or if it was probable 
that it were? What can it mean, in general, to speak 
of how things would be if something were to take 
place which in fact is logically impossible? That is 
certainly a problem which the theory of subjunctive 
conditionals must address, but there is no room for 
doubt that subjunctive conditional sentences with 
inconsistent protases commonly do occur in our 
usage and that—whatever it is that we actually 
mean by them—what a turn of phrase of that sort 
conveys is often something capable of being empir- 
ically true or empirically false, notwithstanding the 
valid deducibility of anything whatsoever from an 
inconsistent supposition. For instance, 


“Tf 2? were equal to 9, there would be 2° major planets 
in our solar system” 


is empirically true, while 
“If 2? were equal to 9, our planet would have 2° moons” 


is empirically false.’ And so there will be no need to 
worry specially here about the necessity to take 
account of logically contradictory beliefs by credit- 
ing the believers with the disposition to take, as far 
as they are capable of doing, such actions as would 
be best for the realization of whatever ends they 
ever were to have, if those logically contradictory 
beliefs of theirs were true. 

We have now reached the point where a neces- 
sary condition of believing something (non-norma- 
tive) can be specified. Presumably, there is some 
value of n between 50 and 100 such that one counts 
as “believing” something only if one has at least 
n% confidence in it. Or, at any rate, in different 
contexts where the word is used, different (determi- 
nate or indeterminate) values for n always are at 
least implicit. In the following formulation of what 
is necessary for a set of (non-normative) proposi- 
tions to be believed by an individual, a reference 
is made—which will be explained only later—to a 


“proposition p” that will not be among the propo- 
sitions which the individual in question believes. 
Otherwise, the motivation for everything in the 
formulation proposed below has already been given. 
Where the formulation below speaks of a set of 
“assignments of probabilities” to different proposi- 
tions, the reference intended is to probability state- 
ments assigning (more or less definite) probabilities 
to those propositions. The idea is that corresponding 
to each individual’s ensemble of non-normative 
belief is a set of such statements assigning to every 
particular proposition concerned a (more or less 
definite) probability value in accordance with the 
individual’s degree of personal conf-dence in what- 
ever it is that proposition asserts, so that, in conse- 
quence of having just those degrees of confidence 
on the points in question, this individual is disposed 
then to take such actions as would be best for the 
realization of whatever ends ever were in view, in 
the event that those probability statements all were 
to be true. 

Here then is the proposed formulation of the 
necessary condition in question: 


For any individual, A, and for any set, S, of (more 
or less definite) assignments of probabilities to dif- 
ferent non-normative propositions, and for any prop- 
osition, p, not assigned a probability > 50% by any 
member of S, A, aside from any mcral convictions, 
believes all and only the propositions assigned by S 
a probability > n% only if, for any ensemble of ends, 
should there be a course of action which would be 
best from the point of view of realizing those ends in 
the event of S’s members being al! true, whether or 
not p were to be true, then A would take that course 
of action were that to be A’s ensemble of ends, pro- 
vided that A’s desiring to take it were a sufficient 
condition, in the circumstances, of A’s taking it. 


The reference in the formulation given here to 
“any ensemble of ends” is most important, as we 
have seen, in order to narrow down the membership 
in each set of probability statements of which all 
this will hold true. For the realization of given 
ends, the same course of action will often be best 
under different suppositions as regards what cir- 
cumstances probably obtain; and yet (when the final 
definition is formulated) the same individual should 
not therefore have to count as simultaneously 
believing all those different suppositions just 
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because of being actually disposed to take that 
course of action. While the same course of action 
may be best for the realization of given ends under 
different suppositions regarding circumstances, 
what course of action would be instrumentally best 
will vary differently under different suppositions 
given a range of alternative ensembles of ends. 
And, in the limiting case, of course, where X is 
something known for certain to be effortlessly 
attainable at will, and the sole operative end is to 
secure X unless it is not the case that q, the prop- 
osition that q, will be one of those that are believed 
if and only if X is, under those conditions, secured. 

Here is an objection to this sort of formulation. 
Suppose that an individual B believes all and only 
the probability statements belonging to the set S’ 
(B’s moral convictions aside), suppose that B has 
total ensemble of ends E, and suppose that the 
course of action C would be best for realizing E 
(maximally) if the members of S’ all were to be 
true; but suppose that B does not take course of 
action C because B fails to realize that C would in 
fact be best for the realization of E if the members 
of S’ all were to be true. Such a failure on B’s part 
might be due to miscalculation, say, or merely to 
lack of imagination. The objector wants to conclude 
that it is not really necessary, for B to believe all 
the members of S’, that B take whatever action 
would be best for realizing B’s ends if those prob- 
ability statements were all to be true. 

The reply to this objection involves distinguishing 
two cases. In the first case, B actually believes that 
C would not be best for realizing E if the members of 
S’ all were to be true. In that case, since a specific 
member of S’ then assigns a probability > n%> 50% 
to each proposition which B believes, C would not 
really be best for realizing Æ in the event that all the 
members of S’ were to be true. However, in the sec- 
ond case, B simply has no opinion as to whether C 
really would be best for realizing E if the members of 
S' all were to be true. In that case, it still is false that 
C would be best for realizing E if the members of S’ 
all were to be true whether or not the proposition p 
were true—where p is specifically the proposition 
that C would not be best for realizing E if the mem- 
bers of S’ all were to be true. And so, one purpose 
for including in the above formulation the reference 
to “any proposition p not assigned a probability 


> 50% by any member of S . . .” is to facilitate this 
result so as to meet the stated objection. 


But what if n = 70 and B thinks with only, say, 


60% confidence that C would not be best for 
realizing E in the event that all the members of S’ 
were to be true?” In that case, take something else 
to which B assigns a sufficiently low probability, 
so that B will assign a probability which is definitely 
< 50% to the conjunction of that proposition with 
the proposition that C would not be best for 
realizing E if the members of S’ were all to be true. 
That conjunction, then, can serve as p for such a 
possible situation as this. ; 

There is yet another purpose for the reference 
made to the “proposition p” in the formulation 
offered, but the explanation of that further purpose 
will come only later. 

An objector may raise the question how it is to 
be ascertained in what ways an individual would 
act in the event of having various different ensem- 
bles of ends. No doubt there are a variety of ways— 
all of them fallible—to discover an individual’s 
behavioural dispositions of this sort: casual obser- 
vation and induction, psychological research and 
even (in some cases) physiological research might 
well be included among those ways of finding the 
facts out. As there is no infallible way of telling 
what anybody believes (even oneself), it is surely 
something which counts rather in favour of a defi- 
nition of belief along these lines that such a defini- 
tion must tend to make any determination of what 
an individual believes somewhat uncertain. 

It is important to be clear on the difference 
between somebody who actually believes a certain 
non-normative proposition, and accordingly pos- 
sesses the hypothetical means-choice dispositions 
which follow from that, and somebody, on the 
other hand, who does not yet believe the proposition 
but does possess, say, the disposition to come to 
believe it immediately upon reflecting, even cursor- 
ily, on the question of its truth-value. There will 
of necessity be conditions under which the second 
individual here would exhibit all that behaviour 
which is supposed to mark the first individual as 
someone who believes the proposition in question. 
This does not make the second individual a believer 
already, though, but only a potential believer. In 
a similar manner, being able to swim could be said 
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to be at one modal remove from actually swimming 
(so to speak) in a way in which merely being able to 
learn how to swim would be at two modal removes." 
For, in contrast to the way things are with the first 
individual, who already believes the proposition 
in question, certain definite extra conditions are 
required to elicit from the second individual the sort 
of behaviour which is expressive of belief—those 
extra conditions being, specifically, just those 
requisite to turn the second individual into a 
believer also. But might there not be ends such 
that, given them, the second individual would then 
start contemplating the proposition in question, 
and, as a result, immediately come to believe it? 
Even if this is so, the second individual cannot be 
credited with the disposition right now to behave 
in the same way as the first individual given “any 
ensemble of ends”; and that is surely enough to 
distinguish someone who does not yet believe a 
proposition from someone who does. 

Here is a final objection. Although in fact 147 
x 23 = 3,381, it is possible to be quite confident 
that many people have no opinion at all on whether 
147 x 23 = 3,381. This is so even though it is 
demonstrable that “~ 147 x 23 = 3,381” is logi- 
cally contradictory. But will that not make it hold 
good of any set of non-normative propositions that, 
for the achievement of any ends whatsoever, the 
course(s) of action which would be best in the event 
of those propositions being all true would be best 
in the event of both those propositions being all 
true and also “147 x 23 = 3,381” being true or 
probable as well. And, if so, what difference in 
their hypothetical means-choice dispositions could 
people’s adding a conviction that 147 x 23 = 3,381 
to their stock of beliefs really make? 

Meeting this objection will require the addition 
of a new clause to the formulation so far. But first 
it will require some explanation and argumentation. 
Agreement is needed, in particular, on two specific 
points. 

- The first of these points (one which already has 
at least been suggested above) is the frequent pos- 
sibility of consistently denying both “If X were to 
be the case, Y would be the.case” and “If X were 
to be the case, Y would not be the case.” For it 
frequently can happen that from X and the existing 
- facts neither Y, or the probability of Y, nor not-Y, 


or the probability of not-Y, follows in the appro- 
priate way.” Accordingly, somebody may at one 
and the same time possess neither the disposition 
to take a particular action given certain conditions 
nor the disposition not to take that action given 
those conditions. Should the condit:ons be realized, 
then of course the action must either be taken or 
not; but this does not mean that in every case either 
a disposition to take the action or < disposition not 
to take it must already exist in advance. 

The second point on which agreement is needed 
before we can proceed is that, given any proposition 
to the effect that z, there will be some ensemble 
of ends E such that the course cf action which 
would be best for the realization of those ends in 
the event of the truth or the probability of the prop- 
osition that z & 147 x 23 = 3,381, for example, 
will differ from the course of action which would 
be best for the realization of those ends in the event 
of the truth or the probability of the proposition 
that z & ~ 147 x 23 = 3,381. It is that which 
underlies the use of arithmetic throughout human 
life. There is no gainsaying the uti_ity of this prac- 
tice of ours, and so there is no gainsaying that the 
difference between “147 x 23 = 3,381” and “147 
x 23 # 3,381,” say, does fundamentally make a 
real practical difference—a real difference as 
regards what it is best to do. Siace subjunctive 
conditionals can have inconsistent protases and still 
express empirically true or false propositions, there 
actually should not be a problem here. 

Given all this, we can now see how to meet the 
present objection. Let S$” be a set of probability 
statements which contains one atir_buting a degree 
of likelihood > n% to the proposition that z but 
which does not contain any answer to the question 
whether it is even probable that 147 x 23 = 3,381. 
For various ensembles of ends, there will be pos- 
sible courses of action or inaction on the part of 
each individual which in each case would be best 
for the achievement of those ends in the event of 
the joint truth of all the members of S” and the 
probability, at least, of the proposition that 147 x 
23 = 3,381; and there will be enother class of 
possible courses of action or inaction which in each 
case would be best for the achievement of those 
ends in the event of the joint truth of all the members 
of S” and the probability, at least, of the proposition 
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that 147 x 23 # 3,381; thirdly, there will be a class 
of possible courses of action or inaction belonging 
to both of the first two classes, that to say, aclass of 
possible courses of action or inaction which in each 
case would be best for the achievement of those ends 
in the event of the joint truth of all the members of 
S” whether it was true or false, probable or improb- 
able that 147 x 23 = 3,381. To say that some indi- 
vidual believes that z, besides believing all the other 
propositions to which the members of S” assign 
high enough probabilities, is just to attribute to that 
individual the disposition to adopt the courses of 
action which belong to the third class in pursuit of 
whatever that individual’s ensemble of ends were to 
be. In order to count additionally as considering it 
to be at least probable that 147 x 23 = 3,381, it 
would be necessary for the individual to have the 
further disposition to adopt the courses of action 
belonging to the first class. 

We have now reached the point where a definition 
can at last be formulated of what it is psychologic- 
ally to believe a (non-normative) proposition. 


For any individual, A, and any set, S, of (more or less 
definite) assignments of probabilities to different (non- 
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normative) propositions, and for any proposition, p, 
not assigned a probability > 50% by any member of S, 
A, aside from any moral convictions, believes all and 
only the propositions assigned by S a probability > n% 
if and only if both: 


for any ensemble of ends, should there be a course of 
action which would be best from the point of view of 
realizing those ends in the event of S’s members all 
being true, whether or not p were to be true, then A 
would take that course of action were that to be A’s 
ensemble of ends, provided that A’s desiring to take it 
were a sufficient condition, in the circumstances, of 
A’s taking it 


and: 


for any ensemble of ends, and for any course of action 
that would be best from the point of view of realizing 
those ends in the event of both all S’s members and 
also p being true, though not in the event of both all 
S’s members and p’s negation being true, it is not the 
case that A would take that course of action were that 
to be A’s ensemble of ends, provided that A’s desiring 
to take it were a sufficient condition, in the circum- 
stances, of A’s taking it. 
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NOTES 


1. Thus, for example, where “Perhaps it will rain” and “There exists a possibility that it will rain” express the same proposition, both 
of these sentences denote a possibility that it will rain if either of them does. 

2. See my “What are ‘Purely Qualitative’ Terms?,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 23 (1986), pp. 71-81. 

3. John Perry, “The Problem of the Essential Indexical,” Noús vol. 13, (1979), p. 4. 


4. Ibid., p. 19. 


5. Tyler Burge in his paper, “Other Bodies,” published in the collection, Thought and Object, Essays on Intentionality, edited by 
Andrew Woodfield (Oxford, 1982), pp. 97-120, argues, against this, that the distinction this presupposes cannot be drawn: “What 
attitudes a person has, what mental events and states occur in him, depends on the character of his physical and social environment. 
In some instances, an individual’s having certain de dicto attitudes entails the existence of entities other than himself and his attitude 
contents” (p. 117). On page 78 of my “What are ‘Purely Qualitative’ Terms?” (op. cit.). I have sought to counter (what seems to me) 
the key step in Burge’s argument on this. 

6. See my “On Moore’s Paradox,” Mind, vol. 76 (1967), p. 275. 

7. I have tried to spell this out more precisely in “The Probability of Individual Events” (forthcoming). 

8. Ibid. i 

9. Cf. “The Truth-conditions of Counterfactual Conditional Sentences,” by Daniel Goldstick, Mind, vol. 87 (1978), pp. 13-14. 

10. The raising of this possibility is owed to Stephen Yablo. 

11. Compare Aristotle, De Anima, Book II, Chapter 1. 

12. Cf. “The Truth-conditions of Counterfactual Conditional Sentences” (op. cit., note 9 above), pp. 1-21. 

13. This paper could never have been written without an extensive correspondence with Dr. William Ehrcke, who certainly disagreed 
with the general thesis of it. In particular, the three main objections identified towards the end of the text are due to him. 
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PROMISING AND COORDINATION 


Christopher McMahon 


THE principal goal of a theory of promising is to 
explain how a promise can give rise to an obli- 
gation. Current theories are of two main kinds. 
One, which has been defended most notably by 
Joseph Raz, takes the connection between promis- 
ing and obligation to be immediate. To promise is to 
communicate an intention to undertake, by the very 
act of communication, an obligation to perform some 
act; and there is a valid moral principle according to 
which obligations can be created in this way.' The 
other theory regards promises as generating obliga- 
tions through the mediation of principles of broader 
application stating that whenever one performs an 
action of a particular kind, one incurs an obligation 
whether one intends to or not. The kind of action 
most often cited in this connection is the induction 
of reliance. Promises give rise to obligations be- 
cause, and to the extent that, they induce reliance. 
Two recent proponents of reliance theories of 
promising are Neil MacCormick and P. S. Atiyah.? 
The view that promissory obligations arise from a 
special moral mechanism that allows one to create 
an obligation by simply declaring oneself to be un- 
der one has an air of mystery about it. According 
to Raz, to be valid, the rule on which promising is 
based must have some further justification. But 
when he comes to provide a justification for the rule 
he describes, he merely invokes the intrinsic value 
of the relationship between people created by a 
promise.’ If this relationship is one of reliance or 
trust, however, we are back with the reliance view. 
And if it is simply the relationship that exists after a 
promise is made (and perhaps accepted), ascribing 
value to it, and invoking this value as a way of ex- 
plaining why promises create obligations, seems 
tantamount to simply asserting that they do. Still, 
the reliance view is not without difficulties of its 
own. Raz has argued persuasively that our concept 
of promising is such that one can give oneself a 
reason for action by promising when one has neither 
induced reliance nor intended to. 
In what follows, I construct a theory of promising 
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that tries to avoid the defects of the two principal 
contenders by combining artificial aad natural com- 
ponents. I formulate a principle of reliance and 
argue that it can explain many of features that the 
obligations arising from promises ere usually sup- 
posed to have. I then develop an account of prom- 
ising as a practice that has the function of enabling 
agents to induce reliance by voluntarily giving 
themselves nonmoral reasons for action. The pic- 
ture that results is one according to which a promise 
first creates a nonmoral reason for éction and then, 
if it induces reliance, a moral obligation. Finally I 
defend my view by showing that it allows a plaus- 
ible explanation for a feature of promising that has 
been noted by several writers—namely, that the 
creation of an obligation by a promise often seems 
to be conditional on the acceptance of the promise 
by the promisee. To provide this explanation, it 
will be necessary to consider more broadly how 
practical locutions are used to facilitate coordina- 
tion. It will emerge that promising plays a smaller 
role in this respect than might have bzen supposed. 


I 


Let us say that an action is performed in reliance 
on some event if the agent believes that it will not 
achieve its end unless that event occurs. Then we 
can formulate the following Principls of Reliance: 


When one acts with the intention of inducing another 
to perform act B (which may be simply continuing as 
before) in reliance on one’s performence of act A, and 
one succeeds in inducing this reliance, then one has 
an obligation to him or her to perform act A.* 


The principle of reliance has intuitive appeal, 
but it can also be provided with a theoretical foun- 
dation. One way of doing this is toinvoke utilitarian 
considerations. To disappoint relicnce is to harm 
people, and thus there will be a presumption against 
it in any moral theory based on a general require- 
ment of beneficence. But it would be desirable if 
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the principle of reliance could be given a foundation 
that more adequately reflects the deontological char- 
acter thatpromissory obligation is usually supposed 
to have.”This can, I believe, be accomplished by 
employing the theory of rights recently formulated 
by David Gauthier.* 

In Gauthier’s theory, a wide variety of rights de- 
rive from a device that he calls the Lockean proviso. 
This requires individuals who are anticipating mu- 
tually beneficial cooperation with each other to 
refrain from benefiting themselves through inter- 
action that worsens the situation of another potential 
cooperator. Essentially, Gauthier argues that poten- 
tial cooperators who want the eventual benefits of 
cooperation to be distributed fairly will observe the 
proviso in their dealings with each other, prior to 
cooperation, as a way of ensuring that no one gets 
an unfair head start. But it seems plausible that 
even after cooperation. has begun, the rights 
deriving from the proviso will have a certain sali- 
ence in moral thinking. For if the violation of these 
rights before cooperation begins leads to unfair- 
ness, there should at least be a presumption that it 
will do so after cooperation starts as well. This 
presumption can be overridden if the community 
explicitly adopts terms of cooperation that call for 
the sacrifice of rights deriving from the proviso in 
certain circumstances. 

It is easy to see that the proviso yields rights cor- 
- responding to many of the traditionally acknowl- 
edged deontological principles. Gauthier specifi- 
cally mentions prohibitions on force and fraud. But 
the proviso underwrites the principle of reliance, 
too. If I get someone to do something I want by 
inducing him to rely on my doing something else, 
and then I do not do what I indicated J would, I bene- 
fit myself through an interaction that worsens his 
situation. My nonperformance is not, so to speak, 
intrinsically harmful, but it has become harmful 
because I have induced the other party to make him- 
self vulnerable to my failure to perform. Gauthier 
says that the test of whether the proviso is violated 
is provided by asking what would have happened 
in the absence of either party. If I would not have 
received the benefit I do had the other party not 
existed, and if he would not have been harmed in the 
way he is had I not existed, the proviso is violated. 
It is clear, however, that disappointing reliance 


that one has intentionally induced meets these 
conditions. 

Atiyah defends reliance as one of the sources of 
promissory obligation, but argues that one incurs an 
obligation by intentionally inducing reliance only 
when reliance is justified, in the sense that the con- 
ventional morality of one’s community provides 
that those whose reliance one intends to induce are 
entitled to rely. In Atiyah’s view, conventional mor- 
ality sometimes places the moral burden of reliance 
on those who rely, regarding them as gambling at 
their own risk that the act they are relying upon will 
be performed. His example is the case of an auc- 
tioneer who advertises the auction of some property, 
thus inducing others to make certain preparations, 
but remains legally (and, Atiyah thinks, morally) 
free to dispose of the property in some other way if a 
suitable buyer appears.® 

Gauthier’s theory enables us to accommodate 
cases like this without abandoning the claim that 
the principle of reliance articulates a presumptive 
moral requirement. As we have seen, the rights 
deriving from the proviso will have a certain sali- 
ence in acommunity concerned about fairness even 
after cooperation begins, but they may sometimes 
be explicitly overridden by the provisions of the 
agreement made to divide the cooperative surplus. 
It would be rational for those seeking mutual advan- 
tage through cooperation to adopt provisions calling 
for the sacrifice of rights anytime each could expect 
to gain more from the sacrifices of others than he 
lost himself. Thus Atiyah’s case can be regarded 
as reflecting a collective decision that social pros- 
perity would be enhanced, with benefits to 
everyone, if sellers were sometimes free to disap- 
point reliance in potential buyers. Of course 
whether this is true, and thus whether a rational 
morality would allow the behavior Atiyah 
describes, is another matter. 


II 


As the principle of reliance is stated, a declaration 
of one’s intention to perform some action, such as, 
“T will do A,” can create an obligation if it is intended 
to induce reliance and succeeds. But we may wish 
to distinguish a promise from a declaration of 
intention.” One way this can be done is to treat a 
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promise as the standard linguistic instrument for 
expressing an intention to induce reliance. That is, 
to promise is to intend to induce reliance by means 
of the recognition of one’s intention to induce it. 

If promises are regarded as creating obligations 
through the operation of the principle of reliance, 
it is possible to account for many generally accepted 
features of promising. In the first place, it is clear 
that a promise is still binding if the promisor does 
not intend to perform the promised act. For the 
principle of reliance makes the existence of an obli- 
gation to perform an act conditional not upon the 
existence of an intention to perform it, but upon 
the existence of an intention to induce reliance on 
one’s performance of it. 

Second, the reliance theory of promissory obli- 
gation provides part of the explanation for why one 
is not required to keep a promise when keeping it 
would thwart the purposes of the promisee. For by 
the definition of reliance above, if the promisee 
comes to see that the performance of the promised 
act would thwart her purposes, she will no longer 
be relying on its performance.’ 

Third, the reliance view seems to be able to 
explain why promises extracted by coercion or 
deception are not binding: It is plausible to suppose 
that when the induction of reliance can be traced 
back along a chain of agents, each of whom causes 
the actions of the next, the obligation created falls 
on the closest agent to whom moral responsibility 
for inducing reliance can be attributed. If we then 
stipulate that to be morally responsible an agent 
must act autonomously, we get the following 
results. Since presenting someone with reasons for 
action normally preserves his autonomy, when by 
presenting reasons for action P causes Q to induce 
R to rely on Q’s performance of act A, it will 
normally be Q who incurs an obligation under the 
principle of reliance. But since coercion and decep- 
tion undermine autonomy, when by coercion or 
deception P causes Q to induce R to rely on Q’s 
performance of A, the obligation not to disappoint 
R’s reliance falls on P rather than Q. 

P’s obligation must, moreover, be discharged in 
a morally permissible way. Sometimes promises 
aré coerced by a legitimate authority, and in these 
cases, the morally permissible means available to 
the authority to discharge its obligation may include 


further coercion of the promisor.? But when P is 
not acting as a legitimate authority in coercing Q 
to induce R’s reliance, he must perform the act 
relied upon himself, or if only Q cam do it, he must 
elicit Q’s performance in one of the morally permis- 
sible ways open to nonauthorities—for example, 
by paying him to do it. And if P cannot persuade 
Q to perform the action in question, so that reliance 
is disappointed, it is P who has done wrong and 
must compensate R. Similarly, when the coercer 
is the promisee—when, for example, P points a 
gun at Q and says promise me that you will do 
A—4Q is again under no obligation. P has at most 
succeeded in obligating himself to get Q to perform 
the action; and if, as many have supposed, one 
cannot have an obligation to onese_f, the promise 
produces no obligation on anyone's part. The case 
of promises elicited by deception is similar. 


Til 


Raz might concede these points. But he would 
maintain that nevertheless promises can be made, 
and promissory obligations created. when there is 
neither reliance nor the intention tc induce it. He 
proposes a case in which an individual requests a 
promise, believing that it will not be xept and having 
no intention of relying on it. He wants only to show 
another that the promisor does not keep his promises. 
Yet the promisor, knowing this, makes and keeps 
the promise precisely to foil the prcmisee’s plan.'° 
If to promise is to intend to induce re.iance by means 
of the recognition of one’s intention z0 induce it, the 
promisor (the person who says, “I promise”) has not 
here really promised because he has no such inten- 
tion. And for the same reason, he kas acquired no 
obligation under the principle of reliance. Yet it 
seems that he could only foil the fromisee’s plan 
if he succeeded in making a genuine promise that 
provided him with an obligation. 

Raz’s case forces us to abandon tie definition of 
promising offered earlier. But suppose the individ- 
ual he describes failed to keep his promise. Would 
it be appropriate for him to feel guilt? There would 
be something odd about such a reaction. And indeed 
the case does not force us to accept the view that Raz 
himself endorses, according to which promising is a 
unique mechanism for creating moral obligations. 
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It would be enough if a promise created a reason 
for action of any kind, including a nonmoral reason. 
That is, it would be enough if to promise was not to 
obligate oneself, but merely to oblige oneself. That 
one can oblige oneself without obligating oneself is 
clear. By installing a bomb in my house set to go off 
in three days, for example, I can oblige myself to 
return home within three days. 

An account of promising along these lines has 
been proposed by F. S. McNeilly.'' McNeilly argues 
that promising so construed need not by regarded 
as grounded in a social practice. But it can be. Hume 
provides an example. In his view, promising is 
initially a device designed to enable agents to oblige 
themselves by giving themselves nonmoral reasons 
for action. He suggests in particular that a promisor 
gives herself a self-interested reason for keeping 
her promise because if she does not, she will be 
punished by withdrawal of trust.'? Of course, one 
can oblige oneself in this way only with the cooper- 
ation of others, so to construe promising in this way 
is to regard it as a practice. This practice can, how- 
ever, become internalized. Childhood conditioning 
may result in a disposition to feel guilty whenever 
one breaks a promise, even one that has not induced 
reliance. Thus individuals who have been raised in 
a certain way will have an additional self-interested 
reason for keeping promises: they will thereby 
avoid guilt feelings. 

Let us try to be more precise about the practice 
envisaged here. A promise relates an agent to an 
act and one or more other individuals to whom the 
promise is made. When one promises to perform a 
given act, one makes it possible for those to whom 
the promise is made to call upon the larger com- 
munity to punish one if one does not perform——or, 
when the sanction is internal, to precipitate self- 
punishment by guilt feelings. It is clear that such a 
practice would be useful. Those who have the ability 
to oblige themselves in this way can induce others 
to rely on their performance of certain acts, and this 
is often something that we want to do. Of course, if 
the principle of reliance is sound, intentionally 
inducing reliance creates a moral obligation. Thus 
if we view promising in the way now being sug- 
gested, a promise made with the intention of in- 
ducing reliance will give rise to a moral obligation 
as well. But promising will not be a device whose 


function is to enable one to obligate oneself. By 
making a promise one initially creates a nonmoral 
reason to do what one has promised. Then if the 
promise is intended to induce reliance and succeeds, 
one acquires in addition a moral obligation. 

It might be argued that if the principle of reliance 
is accepted in a community, there would be no rea- 
son to have a practice of promising that enabled 
individuals to give themselves nonmoral reasons for 
action. For when one tells someone who knows that 
one accepts the principle of reliance that one will do 
something, intending to induce his reliance, one 
enables him to give one an additional, moral reason 
for doing it by simply making his reliance clear. He 
might, for example, say, “I am relying on you.” 
But he may want extra assurances, over and above 
those created by the existence of this one moral rea- 
son for action. Or he may believe that one will not 
be able to tell, at the time one is to act, whether he 
has in fact relied on one’s declaration of intention, 
or how much harm disappointing reliance would do 
(and thus how stringent the obligation has become). 
Thus people who have the ability to make the sort 
of promises we are now considering will be more 
useful to themselves and others even if they accept 
the principle of reliance.” 

It might also be argued that if we view promising 
as a practice that has the function of enabling one 
to oblige oneself to perform certain actions, we do 
not need the principle of reliance to explain how 
promises give rise to moral obligations. Rather we 
can account for the obligation to keep a promise 
by means of the principle of fairness.'* The keeping 
of one’s promise will be required as one’s contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of an institution the benefits 
of which one has voluntarily accepted. 

If we are to take this route, however, it is neces- 
sary to be clear about who the beneficiary of the 
practice of promising is. It might be supposed that 
this is the promisee, and that promisors are obligated 
under the principle of fairness because they have 
benefited as promisees in the past. But this would 
have the consequence that someone who always 
declined promises could make and break them with 
impunity. 

We must, then, regard the promisor as the bene- 
ficiary of the practice of promising. The promisor 
benefits because her promise enables her to enlist 
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the cooperation of others in her plans. These plans 
need not be self-regarding. Sometimes promising 
is useful if one merely wants to help another. But 
when we ask exactly how a promise enables the 
promisor to enlist the cooperation of others, the 
answer seems to be that it induces them to rely on 
her doing her part. So the promisor benefits from 
the practice, and thus incurs an obligation under 
the principle of fairness, only after her promise 
succeeds in inducing reliance. The principle of fair- 
ness, then, provides an account of why promises 
give rise to obligations that is equivalent to that 
provided by the principle of reliance. 

For our purposes, there are two main points to be 
made about this convergence of the principle of fair- 
ness and the principle of reliance. First, it implies 
that Raz’s counterexample to the reliance view 
works against the principle of fairness too. The 
practice of promising could be based solely on the 
principle of fairness in the sense that promises gave 
rise to reasons for action solely through the medi- 
ation of this principle. Given that an antecedent 
expectation that promises would be kept somehow 
existed, an agent could draw on it to induce reliance 
with a promise; and by so doing, he would create 
a reason under the principle of fairness for keeping 
the promise—namely that he would thereby main- 
tain confidence in promises at the level at which 
he found it. If, however, a promisor can give him- 
self a reason for action when there is neither reliance 
nor the intention to induce it, there must be more 
to the way promises generate reasons for action 
than the principle of fairness says. And if we find 
Raz’s own view excessively mysterious, the most 
plausible way of accommodating his data is to sup- 
pose that promising is in the first place a practice 
that enables individuals to oblige themselves to 
perform certain. actions by creating a threat of 
punishment. This would not affect the ability of a 
promise to generate obligations under the principle 
of fairness when reliance was intentionally induced. 
But it nevertheless seems preferable (and this is 
the second point) to regard the principle of reliance 
as providing the basic explanation of why promises 
give rise to obligations. For inducing reliance also 
creates obligations outside institutional contexts. 

We have, then, arrived at a view of promising 
that resembles Hume’s, but only up to a point. Both 


agree that promising is in the first instance a mechan- 
ism for obliging oneself to perform <ertain actions. 
For Hume, however, the keeping of promises be- 
comes an object of moral approbation because a 
practice enabling one to oblige oneself promotes 
the public interest and thus engages our sympathy. 
On the view sketched here, on the other hand, the 
keeping of promises becomes an cbject of moral 
approbation through the workings of a principle 
having the character of a traditional principle of 
natural obligation. The keeping of a promise is 
morally obligatory when, and to the extent that, the 
promise has induced reliance. Hume might agree 
that the keeping of a promise not intended to induce 
reliance does not deserve moral approbation. He 
never addresses this question. But a Humean en- 
dorsement of the position taken hzre would still 
have a quasi-utilitarian character; ard if we wish to 
do justice to promising as a way of creating rights, 
it seems preferable to base promissory obligation 
on a deontological principle. Let us call the view 
of promising that results—according to which a 
promise first gives one a nonmoral reason for action 
and then if it induces reliance a moral obligation— 
the modified reliance view. 


IV 


I should now like to provide a further test for the 
modified reliance view by considering what it im- 
plies for the claim that the creation of an obligation 
by a promise is conditional on the acceptance of the 
promise by the promisee. This claim has been made, 
for example, by Fried. He says that promissory obli- 
gation is like the current flowing through a circuit 
that is only completed if two switches are thrown. '* 
When a promisor makes a promise, she throws one 
of these switches, but there is no obl:gation until the 
promisee throws his by accepting the promise. 

Initially, the prospects for making sense of this 
on the modified reliance view do not look very 
favorable. The principle of reliance does not require 
acceptance to create an obligation, but only actual 
reliance intentionally induced. And as Raz has 
noted, it can make no distinction between the obli- 
gation created by the promisee’s reliance and any 
that might be created by the reliance of others who 
overhear the promise.'® Or at least this is so if the 
promisor intends to induce their reliance as well. 
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Viewing promising as a practice that enables 
agents to give themselves a nonmoral reason for 
action does not seem to account for the special role 
of acceptance either. If the practice exists primarily 
to enable agents to induce reliance, it may contain 
a provision allowing the promisee to decline the 
promise; and if we call his not doing so tacit accept- 
ance, we can say that the existence of a reason for 
the promisor to act depends on the promisee’s tacit 
acceptance of the promise. But this does not appear 
to be adequate. Most promises are accepted explicitly 
—by saying, “OK,” or, “You had better,” or some 
such thing—even when it is common knowledge 
between the promisor and the promisee that the 
promisee wants the promised act performed. From 
what we have seen so far, the modified reliance view 
must understand this as declaring an intention not to 
decline the promise even when it is common knowl- 
edge between the promisor and the promisee that no 
such intention exists. And it is a mystery why such 
a redundant act should be required. 


Vv 


To account for the phenomenon of acceptance 
within the framework of the modified reliance 
view, it is necessary to take a broader look at prac- 
tical language, especially as it is employed in con- 
texts where an agent seeks to coordinate his actions 
with those of other agents. In particular, we must 
consider a certain kind of practical locution, which 
I shall call a coordination proposal. Paradigmati- 
cally, a coordination proposal is made with the 
words, “let us.” Thus, “Let’s go to the movies,” 
“Let’s stop bickering,” and, “Let’s take a break,” 
are coordination proposals. 

Coordination proposals are so named because 
they present some combination of actions as the solu- 
tion to a coordination problem.” A coordination 
problem exists when the combinations of actions 
that will be realized when two or more agents act in 
the various ways open to them in a situation include 
two or more so-called coordination equilibria. A co- 
ordination equilibrium is “a combination in which 
no one would have been better off had any one agent 
alone acted otherwise, either himself or someone 
else.”'® Not being better off should be understood 
broadly as not better achieving what one regards 


oneself as having good reason to achieve; and 
solving a coordination problem consists in securing 
the realization of one of these equilibria. Thus to 
take an example, suppose that two friends are plan- 
ning an evening and they can go to the movies or toa 
concert. Neither wants to go to either alone, so they 
face a coordination problem. The locution, “Let’s 
go to the movies,” proposes one of the two equilibria 
as the solution to the problem. It should be noted 
that although the paradigmatic linguistic expression 
of a coordination proposal is the formula, “let us,” 
speech acts of this kind can be performed in many 
other ways. Invitations, for example, are often 
coordination proposals. 

A coordination proposal is, then, the standard 
linguistic instrument by which a solution to a co- 
ordination problem is proposed. But, and this is vital 
for our present concerns, coordination will not ac- 
tually be achieved unless all parties converge on just 
one of the equilibria. Thus the person who makes the 
proposal has no reason to act on it himself unless he 
thinks that the other party or parties will do so as 
well. When the proposal refers to a present combi- 
nation of actions, like taking a break, the recipient 
may indicate her willingness to contribute by simply 
doing what has been suggested. But at least when 
the proposal refers to a future combination of 
actions, it must be accepted if it is to provide the pro- 
poser with a reason for action. By accepting a pro- 
posal, the recipient indicates her willingness to do 
her part (in the expectation that the proposer and any 
others involved will do theirs). Acceptance is usually 
accomplished by saying, “OK,” or, “all right.” 

Coordination can be effected not only on the basis 
of concordant self-regarding desires, but also on the 
basis of concordant altruistic desires, or concordant 
self-regarding and altruistic desires. In cases of the 
latter sort, one of the parties may make her contribu- 
tion by simply receiving the benefits conferred by 
the other. Thus if I say to someone, “Let me water 
your plants while you are away,” I will typically be 
envisaging a coordination equilibrium. She wants 
her plants watered, so she will be worse off if either 
of us acts differently—if I do not water them or she 
does not allow it. And I want to do this for her, so I 
will be worse off if I do not do it or she does not 
allow it. Thus when she says, “OK,” she is really 
accepting a coordination proposal. 
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Coordination proposals are used to organize co- 
operative enterprises far more often than promises 
are. Indeed, once the concept of a coordination 
proposal is introduced, it can be seen that promising 
is actually quite rare. Partisans of promising might 
reply that coordination proposals are tacit promises. 
But this is not so. The way in which an accepted 
coordination proposal yields a reason for action is 
completely different from that associated with 
promising, as promising is understood on any of 
the views we have been considering. If a promise 
creates an obligation or a threat of punishment, it 
creates a new end—the discharging of the obliga- 
tion or the avoidance of the punishment. An 
accepted coordination proposal does not do this. It 
merely makes it common knowledge among the 
parties that the concordance of desire required for 
coordination exists, and thus gives each of the par- 
ties a reason for believing that a certain course of 
action will be efficacious in achieving an end that 
he or she already has. 

Although they are not promises, coordination 
proposals can lead to the creation of obligations 
through the principle of reliance. These obligations 
are brought into relief when new considerations 
change what the parties would like to do. Thus sup- 
pose that given my concerns and those of a friend of 
mine now, on Thursday, spending Saturday after- 
noon with him at the park and at the beach are two 
different coordination equilibria. I therefore pro- 
pose meeting at the park and he accepts my pro- 
posal. But before Saturday, another friend calls and 
invites me to go sailing with him on Saturday after- 
noon. Since I prefer sailing with this second friend 
to games in the park with the first, meeting the first 
in the park is no longer a coordination equilibrium. 
It is false that if either of us alone acts differently, 
neither will be better off. If I act differently, I will 
be better off. But I have intentionally induced the 
first friend to rely on my being in the park Saturday 
afternoon. So if I cannot now contact him and make 
other arrangements, I have an obligation under the 
principle of reliance to go to the park. 

Earlier it was noted that the principle of reliance 
cannot explain how the promisor’s relation to the 
promisee is different from his relation to any others 
who may have overheard the promise and whose 
reliance he intends to induce. But when reliance is 


induced by making a coordination proposal, a dis- 
tinction can be made between second and third 
parties. The recipient of the proposal is the person 
of whose action the proposer must be confident if 
he is to have a reason to do his part; and by accepting 
the proposal the recipient indicates taat she regards 
the proposed combination as a coordination equilib- 
rium and intends to do her part in realizing it. Thus 
an individual who accepts a coordiration proposal 
stands in a relation to the proposer different from 
that of someone who simply witnesses the making 
and acceptance of the proposal and relies on the 
realization of the proposed equilibrium. 

Let us take stock. Coordination proposals are not 
promises. They do not create new ends, new starting 
points for practical deliberation. Moreover, they 
have a bilateral character that proméses lack. Both 
parties to a coordination proposal, the one who 
makes it and the one who accepts it, are given rea- 
sons for action (really reasons for believing) by the 
offer and acceptance, and both may ircur obligations 
under the principle of reliance. But if promises, too, 
give rise to obligations under the principle of reli- 
ance, they could easily be confused with coordina- 
tion proposals—with the result that some of the 
properties of coordination proposals, in particular 
the crucial role that acceptance plays in them, are 
attributed to promises. 

We need not, however, rest conten: with this as an 
explanation for why many have thought that accept- 
ance by the promisee is a condition of promissory 
obligation. For promises often work in conjunction 
with coordination proposals. Coordination proposals 
can be insincere, and those to whom they are made 
may have other reasons for fearing that accepting 
one or relying on it would be foolish The recipient 
might, for example, suspect the proposer of fickle- 
ness. Thus a proposal made in good faith (that is, 
with an intention to make the indicated contribu- 
tion) may not initially seem, to the recipient, to 
be proposing a genuine coordination equilibrium. It 
may not seem to the recipient that the proposer would 
be worse off if he failed to do his part. It would, then, 
be extremely useful if there were scme device by 
which the maker of a coordination proposal could 
increase his motivation to do his part in the proposed 
combination, thus making the combination seem to 
the recipient to be a genuine coordination equilib- 
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rium. The proposer would then be able to secure 
the recipient’s acceptance of his proposal and the 
realization of the proposed combination of actions. 
But on the modified reliance view, promising is just 
such a device, so it’s employment in this connection 
would be natural. 

We can now offer the following explanation for 
the fact that the creation of an obligation by a prom- 
ise often seems to be conditional on its acceptance. 
If a promise made in support of a coordination pro- 
posal succeeds in giving the proposed combination 
of actions the aspect of a coordination equilibrium, 
it will typically elicit acceptance. And this accept- 
ance will give the proposer a reason to act. But it 
will not really be acceptance of the promise; it will 
be acceptance of an express or implied coordination 
proposal made prior to or in conjunction with the 
promise. 


VI 


These observations suggest a new account of 
utterances that facilitate cooperation. The linguistic 
instrument by which cooperation is usually effected 
is the coordination proposal. The making and ac- 
ceptance of a coordination proposal creates a special 
relationship between the proposer and the recipient. 
It is only because each has made his or her character- 
istic linguistic move that either has a reason for 
action. Since cooperation is usually between people 
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who know each other well enough to be confident 
that they have the motivation that would lead them 
to realize the proposal (or to put it another way, to 
be confident that the proposed combination is in- 
deed a coordination equilibrium), most coordination 
proposals, when the proposed combination is accept- 
able to the recipient, are accepted without further 
ado. Accepted coordination proposals usually give 
rise to obligations under the principle of reliance 
(on both sides), but in the normal case these moral 
reasons for action are redundant in securing the 
performance of the indicated actions. As long as 
the proposal is sincere in the first place, it is only 
when preferences change that the principle of reli- 
ance plays a decisive role in securing performance. 

Promising per se comes into the picture only 
when one cannot secure cooperation by making a 
simple coordination proposal. By promising, one 
gives oneself an extra, nonmoral, reason to perform 
the promised action and thus increases the likeli- 
hood that the promisee will regard the envisaged 
combination of actions as a coordination equilibrium 
and accept one’s proposal. If one’s proposal is sin- 
cere, this acceptance by itself provides one with a 
sufficient reason for action. It makes acting on the 
proposal rational in light of one’s original concerns. 
Thus when the proposal is sincere, the nonmoral 
reason created by the promise, like the obligation 
arising from reliance, is usually redundant in 
securing performance. 
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CLARITY 


There are two modes of philosophical exposition, the direct and the oblique. One can try to formulate 
a position or one can merely suggest it; one can be explicit or implicit about it. 

Yet the matter is one of degree. For in philosophy, total clarity is never attainable. 

The philosopher is caught in the bind created by two facts: (1) Every philosophical statement needs 
further commentary and explanation—more delineation and qualification. (2) No philcsophical state- 
ment is altogether clear until its full explanation is provided. It is an inexorable consecuence of these 
facts that we can never get clear but only clearer. 

The best we can do in philosophical matters is to provide what clarity suffices for our present pur- 
poses. And it is easy to make errors here. We ourselves know (or think we know) what we want to say. 
But it is easy to misjudge how matters look from where the reader stands. 

To be sure, “clarity is not enough,” as the title of one influential anthology put it. One can be clear 
about important and unimportant matters, trivial and interesting ones. 

But especially when dealing with interesting and important matters we do well to try for as much 
clarity as we can afford to obtain. For insofar as we are not clear, we defeat our own communicative 
purposes. Since we write to convey and convince, unclarity inevitably puts obstacles in the way of 
our aims. 

Granted, clarity is not enough. But other things anything like equal, it is always an advantage. 
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POSITIVISM, PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, AND 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING IN COMTE AND MILL 


Robert C. Scharff 


ie is a textbook truth that, in general, Comte and 

Mill share the same positivist outlook in episte- 
mology and thus also the same overall conception of 
philosophy’s relation to science. Indeed, in both 
Comte’s Cours de philosophie positive and Mill’s 
System of Logic, “knowledge” means scientific 
knowledge, science explains “experienceable” 
phenomena only, and the special sciences are united 
by their use of the same explanatory “methods” 
which it is philosophy’s job to explicate.' Logical 
empiricism, too, shares this same general outlook, 
and in recent decades it is mainly in connection with 
this later movement that positivism has been praised 
or criticized. Rereading more remote works like 
Comte’s Cours or Mill’s Logic has seemed un- 
necessary. To the extent that positivism remains 
interesting, logical empiricism is closer at hand; and 
to the extent that older positivists diverge from logi- 
cal empiricism—e.g., as with Comte’s “religion of 
humanity” (which was already too much for Mill) 
and Mill’s empirical conception of logic (which 
was enough to provoke the new name, “logical” 
positivism)—they just seem obviously mistaken.” 

Yet Comte and Mill are not, of course, merely 
older positivists with a few added quirks. Even in the 
philosophy of science, where agreement between 
the two of them (and with their successors) is pre- 
sumed to be most extensive, there are substantial— 
and instructive—differences. One of these differ- 
ences is my subject in this paper. I shall argue that in 
his role as philosopher of science, Mill is less reflec- 
tive, i.e., less concerned with self-understanding, 
than Comte, because Mill is inclined to simply 
assume a conception of the task of a philosophy of 
science, whereas Comte acknowledges the need to 
justify this. 

Since, in this way, Comte represents the older 
positivism and Mill more closely resembles logical 
empiricism, my discussion is meant in part to be a 
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contribution to the’ yet-to-be-writtea study of the 
relation between classical and 20th Century posi- 
tivism. Among other things, I want to correct the 
conventional view—already found in Mill and most 
recently exploited by Habermas—that Comte is not 
so much a different sort of positivist as he is an 
incomplete one. Habermas claims, for example, 
that Comte’s “law” of the three historical stages of 
intellectual development is, not just for later 
positivists but already for Comte himself, basically 
a “background ideology” which is employed nor- 
matively in “the pseudo-scientific propagation of 
the cognitive monopoly of science.’* We shall see, 
however, that although this description fits Mill, 
it is not so easily applied to Comte. Mill treats the 
age of science as an accomplished fact; but Comte 
still sees himself more as a witness to its historical 
emergence. For this reason, Comte frequently 
employs his 3-stage law, not to propagate the sci- 
ences but as the basis for a defense cf the positivist 
orientation itself which has to be secured before 
any propagation of the sciences becomes possible. 
It is the philosophically reflective—and above all, 
what we might now call the “quasi-hermeneuti- 
cal”—character of this defense of positivism which 
I shall emphasize in my conclusion 

Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism will be my 
chief point of reference.* In this work, and espe- 
cially in its three main criticisms of Comte’s philos- 
ophy of science, Mill’s more presumptive 
positivism is clearly displayed. After preliminary 
discussions of Mill’s own normative conception of 
what philosophy of science is (Section I) and of 
how Comte fails to live up to it (Section I), I shall 
devote a section to each of Mill’s three specific 
criticisms (Sections II-V). In each zase, the story 
will be the same. Mill misses the point of Comte:s... 
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the sort of reflective and self-critical defense which 
Mill no longer takes seriously. In a concluding 
section, I will suggest that precisely because Comte 
still sees himself as responsible for providing such 
a defense, his positivism, though older, has greater 
contemporary relevance than Mill’s. 


I 


I begin, then, with what Mill thinks positivist 
philosophers of science should do. Philosophy, 
says Mill, is “what, in the main, the ancients under- 
stood by it—the scientific [sic] knowledge of Man, 
as an intellectual, moral, and social being.” The 
“knowing faculty” is itself, of course, part of our 
intellectual being; hence, everything we can know, 
viewed in terms of our “mode of knowing it” is a 
possible topic for science. It follows that 


the philosophy of a[ny] science thus comes to mean 
the science itself, considered not as to its results, the 
-truths which it ascertains, but as to the processes by 
which the mind attains them . . . in one word, [it is] 
the logic of the science.‘ 


Two aspects of Mill’s reasoning deserve note. 
First, his cursory reference to the ancients—with 
its questionable use of the same word, “science,” 
for both classical and modern thought—gives a 
measure of his self-assurance as a positivist. He 
does not even notice that his appeal to Greek 
thought, taken together with his affirmation of 
Comte’s 3-stage law, is contradictory. According 
to Comte’s law, ancient philosophy is metaphysi- 
cal; hence, it cannot serve as a model for philosophy 
as science.‘ 

Second, Mill describes philosophy of science as 
something immanent to science itself, rather than 
as a distinct activity or result of such activity. In 
this, he seems to conceive the “logic of science” 
in the same rigorously empiricist way that he does 
actual scientific theories. Mill’s official position is 
that experience, plus the operation of associationist 
psychological laws, accounts for all our knowl- 
edge. Thus, for example, against Whewell’s claim 
that Kepler unified the available facts about the 
motion of Mars by imposing on them the concept 
of an ellipse, Mill argues that Kepler “did not put 
what he had conceived into the facts, but saw it in 


them.” Similarly, by describing the philosophy/ 
logic of science as really “of’—i.e., intrinsic to— 
scientific activity, Mill appears intent on placing 
himself in the same position vis a vis that activity 
as he does Kepler in relation to the data about 
Mars. So placed, Mill would be obliged to try to 
read off the laws of good reasoning from the facts 
of scientific activity. Otherwise, he would be guilty 
of granting a priori powers to metascience which 
he denies to science itself. 

Such, at least, is the approach that Mill—the 
anti-intuitionist, radically empiricist, “philosopher 
of experience”—might be expected to take; and 
sometimes he does indeed appear to do so. He 
declares repeatedly that no a priori method can be 
imposed on science. He describes science as just 
an “improved form of that which was primitively 
pursued by the human understanding while undi- 
rected.” He even says his Logic depends upon there 
already having been some scientific successes, 
because it would not have been possible to “frame 
any scientific method of induction, or test of the 
correctness of inductions, unless on the hypothesis 
that some inductions deserving of reliance have 
already been made.”® 

Yet in the end, there is little evidence that Mill’s 
Logic was actually shaped along such austerely 
empiricist lines. In point of fact, Mill possesses a 
very clear idea—one he never claims to have first 
“seen” in any practice—both of what the sciences 
must do and how he is going to help them do it. 
Even his treatment of induction itself contains 
extra-empirical elements. For example, in his con- 
troversies with Whewell, who justifies his own con- 
cept of induction by appeals to the history of scien- 
tific practice, Mill explicitly denies that practice 
should have the last word. Instead, he asserts that 
“the proposition that the course of nature is uni- 
form, is the fundamental principle, or general 
axiom, of induction,” whether scientists have been 
aware of it or not.” Given this epistemological fact 
about science, it falls to philosophers of science to 
explain it and to provide a systematic account of 
the tests of inference which rest upon it. Mill’s 
Logic reflects his acceptance of these obligations. 
On the one hand, it is not just any logic but a logic 
of science—a “larger logic of truth” concerned with 
the acquisition of knowledge, not a “smaller logic 
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of consistency” concerned only with forms of argu- 
ment. On the other hand, in spite of Mill’s official 
empiricism, it is not in any univocal sense the sci- 
ence of science. It is, by design, a study of knowl- 
edge under ideal conditions—a conceptual analysis 
of the “validity” of thought, not a factual study of 
“thought as thought.”?° 

In short, both features of Mill’s reasoning here— 
his pre-emption of the Greek idea of science and 
the extra-empirical character of his supposedly 
empiricist logic—show him to be a philosophically 
“interested” thinker with commitments that ante- 
date and perhaps even conflict with the Logic’s 
official position.’ Yet it is indicative of Mill’s 
stance that he says very little about these commit- 
ments—as if, in fact, philosophers of science, 
looking out with attentive but completely neutral 
eyes, really could just “see” the logic of science 
there in scientific activity itself. Mill acts as one 
who aspires to develop a definitive philosophy of 
and for the present—which is precisely what he 
thinks Comte failed to do. 


II 


According to Mill, the basic trouble with 
Comte’s philosophy of science is that Comte so 
indulged his interests (i) in the historical rise and 
(ii) in the utopian promise of science that he failed 
to address adequately (iii) the question of its logic. 
In temporal imagery again, Mill is accusing Comte 
of being so intent on charting the past and future 
glories of science that he neglects its present needs. 

(i) As regards the historical rise of science, Mill 
agrees with Comte’s 3-stage law that science must 
necessarily supersede theology and metaphysics; 
but he thinks the point has been sufficiently made. 
Whereas Comte still speaks of an uncompleted 
revolutionary process and fills two fat volumes of 
his Cours with an account of it, Mill assumes the 
revolution is largely over and uses his Logic to 
explain systematically what that implies. The prin- 
ciples of positivism, says Mill, are already “the 
general property of the age.” Anyone familiar with 
the rise of science knows that 


the positive explanation of facts has substituted itself, 
step by step, for the theological and metaphysical, as 


the progress of inquiry brought to light an increasing 
number of the invariable laws of phenomena. In. . . 
[noting this] . . . Comte has not originated anything, 
but has taken his place in a fight long since engaged, 
and on the side already in the main victorious.” 


To Mill, then, it is the usefulness of Comte’s 3- 
stage law for the present which makes it most val- 
uable. Granted that Comte employed it to analyze 
a historical process which is “in the main” already 
over; he also made it the ordering principle for his 
“wonderful systematization” of the sciences. It is 
that systematization which, “if he had done nothing 
else, would have stamped him . . . as one of the 
principal thinkers of the age.”” 

(ii) As for the future promise or science, Mill 
again agrees with Comte that science facilitates 
both technological and social progress. He 
approves of Comte’s Baconian slogan, “From sci- 
ence comes prevision; from prevision comes 
action.” He even sees his Logic, just as Comte 
did his Cours, as contributing to that progress. Mill 
thinks that the dominant Kantian, cr “‘intuitionist” 
epistemology of his time, by defending the idea 
that there are eternal truths knowable a priori, con- 
stitutes “the great intellectual support of false doc- 
trines and bad institutions.” He hopes his Logic 
may combat such “mischief” by providing what is 
“much wanted,” viz., “a textbook of the opposite 
{i.e., experiential] doctrine.” Comte, however, 
also uses his 3-stage law to predict future progress, 
and here Mill sees him once again preoccupied 
with the wrong question—and, in this instance, 
even somewhat mistaken. Mill cannot find “any 
scientific connection between [Comte’s] theoretical 
explanation of the past program of society and his 
proposals for future development.” He denies, 
moreover, that Comte should havz regarded his 
law as predictive in the first place. Taken in its 
present form as characterizing those successive 
states of mind and society which happen to be 
familiar to us, it is at best a merely “empirical law” 
(i.e., a generalization concerning a “derivative 
uniformity”) which itself needs to be accounted for 
in terms of more basic psychological and charac- 
terological “laws of [human] nature.” 

(iii) Yet for Mill, even if Comte’s speculations 
were empirically better grounded, taey would still 
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be peripheral to the main issue, viz., science’s pre- 
sent need for an explicit account of its logic. All 
three of Mill’s main criticisms of Comte’s overall 
position are in some way related to this general 
assumption. Of course, Mill finds much else to op- 


pose in Comte, e.g., his theory of chemical compo- ` 


sition, his illiberal politics, his anti-Protestantism, 
his excessively altruistic expectations for ethical 
action, and his belief in the natural inferiority of 
women." In these cases, Mill’s opposition follows 
the perfectly ordinary paftern. An offending Comtean 
claim or theory is singled out, Mill’s own alterna- 
tive is compared with it, and the latter is argued 
to be superior on empirical, or conceptual, or often 
ethical-political grounds.” However, Mill’s three 
criticisms of Comte’s philosophy of science do not 
fit this pattern. There, as we will see, it is not a 
matter of challenging this or that belief and raising 
factual, conceptual, or ethical objections. Mill’s 
claim instead is that in some general way, Comte’s 
position is unbecoming for a positivist philosopher. 
The basis for such criticism is, of course, Mill’s 
own rival but largely unstated sense of what such 
a philosopher must hold. Hence, these are the 
important criticisms in the present context, because 
they are the ones which—in the absence of Mill’s 
own statements on the matter—at least provide 
clues to the character of his positivism. 


Til 


According to Mill, Comte’s philosophy/logic of 
science is inadequate in three main respects. It pro- 
vides no “logic of proof”; it misconceives the sci- 
entific significance of the concept of causality; and 
it denies the possibility of a scientific psychology. 
As to the first criticism, Mill thinks Comte simply 
did not see that there are two “parts” to science 
and thus also to its logic. There are, to be sure, 
“methods of investigation,” or discovery; but there 
must also be tests, or “requisites of proof.” 


The one points out the roads by which the human 
intellect arrives at conclusions, the other the mode of 
testing their evidence. The former if complete would 
be an Organon of Discovery, the latter of Proof. It is 
to the first of these that Comte principally confines 
himself, and he treats it with a degree of perfection 
hitherto unrivalled . . . . [With Comte] we are taught 


the right way of searching for results, but when a 
result has been reached, how shall we know that it is 
true? . . . On this question Comte throws no light. 
He supplies no test of proof.” 


Mill is not, of course, surprised by this state of 
affairs. Given Comte’s historical preoccupation 
with the mind’s struggle to replace theologico- 
metaphysical speculations with observation-based 
theories, it stands to reason that he would be most 
illuminating about “the right way of searching for 
knowledge.” However, though Comte did not him- 
self “supply” any tests of proof, he did argue that 
scientific hypotheses must still be directly “verified” 
even if they “account for the [original set of] facts.” 
In this, he already shows that such tests are “needed.” 
Comte’s specific failure, then, lies in his not 
realizing that the systematization of those tests is 
“the main problem of Logic properly so called.””! 

It would be wrong here to read back into this con- 
troversy the logical empiricist distinction between 
questions of discovery and justification. Our con- 
cepts of discovery—both positivist and post-posi- 
tivist—are simply not the same as those of Mill or 
Comte.” In Comte, “discovery” is not yet even 
clearly distinguished from justification, let alone re- 
duced to a philosophically uninteresting subjective 
activity. He typically employs the term unspecifi- 
cally, so that in phrases like “science discovers the 
actual laws of phenomena,” it refers to everything 
from fact gathering and theory construction to con- 
firmation. Mill’s Logic is, of course, easily read 
today as falling squarely on the justification side 
of the discovery-justification split; but Mill himself 
was not so unambiguously aligned. He mentions 
both “methods of investigation” and “principles of 
evidence” in the book’s subtitle; and he insists, 
e.g., in his replies to Whewell, that his methods 
are as much methods of “discovery” as of “proof.” 
Thus, even if he emphasizes the latter, he is not 
as careful with this distinction as one would expect 
of a thinker for whom justification is the only 
genuine question.” In addition, neither Comte nor 
Mill construes “justification” as “confirmation” in 
the rigorous logical empiricist sense.” 

In fact, Mill’s criticism is not about discovery vs. 
justification at all. His real concern is Comte’s 
refusal, when analyzing scientific procedure what- 
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ever its parts, to “speak of a doctrine of method 
apart from particular applications.” Mill rejects 
Comte’s idea that method “is learnt only by seeing 
it in operation, and the logic of a science can only 
usefully be taught through science itself.” He com- 
plains further that on this topic, Comte grows pro- 
gressively—even willfully—more mistaken. In 
Volume One of the Cours, he still regards a doctrine 
of method as “conceivable, but not needful”; but 
in later volumes, Comte takes a 


more decidedly negative tone, and treats the very con- 
ception of studying Logic otherwise than in its appli- 
cations as chimerical. He got on, in his subsequent 
writings, to considering it as wrong. This indispens- 
able part of Positive Philosophy he not only left to be 
supplied by others, but did all that depended on him 
to discourage them from attempting it.” 


The two features of Mill’s complaint to be noted 
here are its display of epistemological self-confi- 
dence and its unphilosophical handling of Comte. 
Mill is clearly convinced that philosophers of sci- 
ence must produce what logical empiricists later 
call an “explication,” or “rational reconstruction” 
of the scientific method. Thus, his “main problem” 
is to develop a “systematic” (=idealized) substitute 
for the actual (=sloppier) thing. Yet nowhere does 
Mill present a case for this view; and when he 
encounters Comte’s obviously different orienta- 
tion, he refuses even to treat him as a genuine 
opponent. Instead, he explains him away. Comte 
is simply “not so solicitous about completeness of 
proof as becomes a positive philosopher.” Because 
he did not develop a “doctrine” of method, 


the unimpeachable objectivity . . . of a conception— 
its exact correspondence to the realities of outward 
fact—was not, with him, an indispensable condition 
of adopting it, if it was subjectively useful, by 
affording facilities to the mind for grouping 
phenomena.” 


In short, when the ostensible topic is the logic of 
proof (and we will see that this is true also when the 
topic is causality or psychology), Mill treats Comte 
the way the logical empiricists later treated their 
predecessors. When the real issue is the correctness 
of a basic tenet of positivism, they simply contrast 
the older positivists, still suffering from prescientific 


afflictions, with . . . themselves.” Not surprisingly, 
in the process of dismissing Comte’s claims, Mill 
also misconstrues them. 

In point of fact, Comte does not simply fail to 
produce a logic of proof or in cranky old age dis- 
courage others from trying; he actively and 
explicitly opposes the very idea of such a logic, 
and for what he takes to be sound positivist reasons. 
In his view, to identify the philosophy of science 
with the logic of science as Mill does will result 
inevitably in one of two opposite errors. On the 
one hand, to those who still think of logic tradition- 
ally, on the model of a logic of deduction, any 
separate treatment of it in the present age—just 
emerging as it is from a period of rampant specu- 
lation—will encourage overestimation of reason’s 
role in knowledge. Comte remarks pointedly that 
the sort of mind which is really prcficient in fol- 
lowing idealized formulations of the rules of 
thought is the dogmatic metaphysical mind. On the 
other hand, to those already imbued with the 
modern scientific spirit of inductive research, any 
idealized treatment of its alleged logic will 
encourage underestimation of reason’s role in 
knowledge. Reason should indeed be subordinated 
to observation, but scientific research itself must 
discover the specific ways to accomplish this. Any- 
way, it is always a matter of placing reason in the 
service of experience, not of making it experience’s 
slave.” A “purely empirical spirit,” says Comte, 
produces “mischievous results”—e.g., he might 
add, the demotion of hypothesizing in science to 
a mere “operation subsidiary to induction” (Mill’s 
phrase). Excessive inductivism, lke unbridled 
speculation, can be avoided only 


by the positivist plan of never separating logic from 
science. Studying each part of the inductive method 
in combination with the doctrines [i.e., phenomenal 
laws in the various sciences] which have called it into 
existence . . . enables the student to steer between 
the two opposite dangers of mysticism and empiri- 
cism, to which all investigations are liable . . . .*° 


Even then, however, the understanding one obtains 
about induction will always remain “incompetent 
. . . to furnish actual solutions” and can only “supp 
ply general indications” and “mark out a direction 
to follow.” 
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In the late 1980’s it is easy to generate sympathy 
for an objection to idealized systems of the logic 
of science. We should note, however, that some 
aspects of Comte’s objection now seem timely and 
some dated. To put it briefly, we are likely to find 
Comte’s general opposition to ahistorical treat- 
ments of scientific procedure appealing, but be 
struck by the difference between his historical con- 
cerns and ours. 

In his introduction, Mill considers briefly those 
who might object to his Logic by making the bad 
analogy that we cannot learn how to use our muscles 
by studying their anatomy. On the contrary, Mill 
replies, up to a point in both cases we can. In 
thinking as in exercising, we must learn to distin- 
guish those moves we ought to make from those 
we ought not.” The reply is, of course, perfectly 
sensible, but I believe it would strike Comte as 
missing the point. It may be true that, for example, 
joggers can save themselves a lot of grief by 
exploiting the knowledge of physical therapists. 
Other things being equal, it might also seem that 
a Logic of Scientific Reasoning would lead to better 
science. But for Comte, other things are not equal. 
Scientists cannot be expected to act like Millian 
joggers. The socio-cultural atmosphere is never rich 
with Mill’s sort of naive sensibleness, and no one 
is going to become less unreasonable by studying 
Mill’s methods. For Comte, a more appropriate 
analogy in the present age would be to the novice 
who imagines that expertise in, say, tennis comes 
from knowing and applying all the rules. At a time 
when we are just learning that the power of reason 
must be neither over- nor underestimated but rather 
always co-ordinated with observations, the last 
thing a maturing mind needs to hear is that all 
scientific activity is a matter of following “rules.” 
That is why Comte gives lengthy historical accounts 
of actual episodes of scientific observation, 
experimentation, and theory construction, but 
refuses to offer Organons of Discovery or Proof.” 

IV 


. According to Mill’s second criticism, part of the 
reason Comte did not recognize the need for a logic 
of proof is that he also failed to understand how the 
concept of causality figures in scientific explanation. 
In science, he says, there are three kinds of inductive 


laws: (1) empirical laws, (ii) genuinely causal laws, 
and (iii) the “law of universal causation.” Merci- 
lessly summarized,* Mill’s view is that (i) empirical 
laws concern uniformities of “coexistence and suc- 
cession” which are “conditionally” invariable and of 
relatively limited scope (e.g., night following day); 
(ii) causal laws (i.e., the basic “laws of nature”) 
concern “unconditional” sequences of much less 
restricted scope (e.g., the earth’s rotation, planetary 
motion); and science’s ultimate aim is to account 
for the former by means of the latter in a deductively 
arranged system of inductively generated laws, all 
based on (iii) the fundamental “premiss” that every 
event has a cause. For Mill, this law of universal 
causation 


stand[s] to all inductions in the relation in which. . . 
the major proposition of a syllogism always stands to 
its conclusion; not contributing at all to prove it, but 
being a necessary condition of its being proved; since 
no conclusion is proved, for which there cannot be 
found a true major premiss.™ 


Hence, “it is on the universality of this law that 
the possibility rests of establishing a canon of 
induction.” 

Now, something like the distinction between (i) 
and (ii) is made by almost everyone—presumably 
because it represents a feature of scientific practice 
that no interpreter of its “logic” can ignore. The 
same, however, cannot be said for Mill’s causal 
law. We cannot discuss here the whole nest of 
problems spawned by his claims for it. What is 
important in the present context is simply that we 
see the central epistemic role this law plays in Mill’s 
overall conception of scientific explanation. As he 
pictures the matter, science would reach its ideal 
when it answered the question, “What are the 
fewest general propositions from which all the 
uniformities which exist in the universe might be 
deductively inferred?” These uniformities are all 
assumed to be unconditional and invariable—in a 
word, causal. Hence, behind Mill’s picture of the 
scientific ideal—his dream of a perfect theoretical 
system “exactly corresponding to... outward 
fact”—lies his legitimating concept of the one, ulti- 
mate, realistic, fundamental [but not a priori’?] 
Causal Law. 

Now, this view is certainly respectable, but not 
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even in Mill’s day was it uncontroversial. Yet when 
faced with Comte’s explicit rejection of such a law, 
and thus with all the epistemological issues this 
should raise for him, Mill simply dismisses the posi- 
tion as a function of Comte’s “mental disposition” 
—-specifically, his hostility to the very word (Mill’s 
emphasis) cause. He blames this psychological in- 
firmity on Comte’s anti-metaphysical preoccupa- 
tions. According to Mill, Comte correctly but over- 
zealously objected to the metaphysical notions of 
“ultimate” and “efficient” (i.e., non-phenomenal) 
causality; but he mistakenly concluded that all there 
is left for science is the study of phenomenal regular- 
ity, or succession. He thus failed both to distinguish 
conditional [empirical] from unconditional [causal] 
laws and to recognize the legitimacy of an entirely 
phenomenal yet also universal causal principle. 
And since the basic test for any scientific generali- 
zation is that its falsity “would be inconsistent with 
the [universal] constancy of causation,” Comte’s 
“determined abstinence from the word and the idea 
of Cause” leads directly to “his inability to conceive 
of an Inductive Logic, by diverting his attention 
from the only basis on which it could be founded. ”” 
Again, however, Mill’s criticism distorts 
Comte’s view and misses his point. Contrary to 
the accusation, Comte does distinguish between 
what Mill calls empirical and causal laws. He calls 
them “concrete” and “abstract” laws, respectively; 
and like Mill, he views the latter as “laws of nature” 
which “ultimately” account for the merely observed 
regularities of the former.** He even agrees, in one 
place specifically citing Mill as an ally, that positive 
philosophy has a “fundamental principle’—viz., 
that “all phenomena whatever . . . are subjected 
to rigorously invariable laws”—and that as science 
progresses, this principle becomes as certain (but 
only as certain) as any inductive principle can be.” 
Yet Comte denies that any of this justifies the 
conclusion that either abstract laws or the fundamen- 
tal positivist principle should be construed in terms 
of causality. To be sure, phenomenal relations are 
often “rigorously invariable”; and the laws of nature 
should be formulated accordingly. Traditionally, 
however, when invariability was conceived in term 
of “causes,” this led not to clarification of pheno- 
menal relations themselves but to speculation about 
their efficient or final causes. Also traditionally, 


talk of an ultimate, specifically causal law sprang 
from prior metaphysical convictions, not from any 
urge to justify research.” In short, the word “cause” 
is not, for Comte, a mere label. It carries its history 
with it; and it is unrealistic to assume that even 
positive minds could just decide to stop thinking of 
causation metaphysically. 


V 


On the surface, Mill ’s third criticism seems fairly 
straightforward. He affirms, against Comte, that 
psychology is a science. The appearance, however, 
is misleading. The empirical and introspectionist 
psychology Mill defends is not the old-fashioned 
“rational” psychology Comte rejects. What we have 
here is not really a quarrel over whether to make 
room for one more science. It is, as we will see, a 
clash between two positivist construals of how phi- 
losophy should handle the question of the “laws of 
the mind.” 

Mill’s criticism and the misunderstanding of 
Comte’s position it involves may be summarized 
as follows.” According to Mill, in denying that 
“l’ observation intérieure” gives us knowledge of the 
human mind, Comte simply misses the fact that we 
all, self-consciously, “introspectively,” can and do 
give first-person reports about our own mental life. 
Since the laws of the mind are assdciationist and 
introspection is our primary source of knowledge of 
these laws, Comte fails to appreciate the basis of not 
just a legitimate science but one of the basic sciences 
—the one going between biology and sociology. As 
a result, he develops several “unscientific” views. 
Without a proper appreciation for the workings of 
the individual mind, Comte tends to overestimate 
the importance of both physiological and sociologi- 
cal factors in human life. Mental phenomena which 
are correctly explained via either basic laws of asso- 
ciation (i.e., psychologically) or the derivative laws 
of character (i.e., ethologically), Comte tries to 
account for by appealing to phrenolagy. Moreover, 
without a psychological conception of the way indi- 
vidual responses can modify the influence of one’s 
physiological or sociological circumstances, Comte 
is able to exercise his prejudices concerning women. 
Thus, he “explains” their failure to pursue pro- 
fessions requiring abstract reasoning as a function 
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of their having smaller brains; and he “proves” that 
women deserve their subordinate social positions 
by pointing to the “fact” that human societies have 
always been so structured. In short, Mill concludes, 
Comte’s rejection of psychology is no “mere hiatus 
in [his] system, but the parent of serious errors in his 
attempt to create a social science”—errors magni- 
fied by certain “points of interest regarding his 
personal history.”” 

Mill, however, is wrong. The dated and distasteful 
nature of some of Comte’s specific opinions should 
not obscure for us the fact that he never opposed 
introspective psychology—because he never even 
considered it. The psychology Comte rejects is pre- 
scientific, metaphysically driven “rational” psychol- 
ogy; and the “observation intérieure” he rejects is 
what he sees as a spurious sort of philosophical 
consultation with one’s own mind—most recently 
fashioned after Descartes’ meditation—which has 
for centuries spawned hopelessly conflicting doc- 
trines of the self, or soul. For Comte, this old 
approach to the laws of the mind need no longer 
be tolerated. Thanks to the rise of the natural sci- 
ences, it is now clear that all knowledge is grounded 
in the relation between an attentive observer and 
presently observed phenomena. Such “observing” 
is by definition a matter of being directed outward, 
toward something else. Hence, the very idea of 
self-observation—the same mind “splitting itself in 
two,” being at once both observer and observed— 
makes no sense. Just as an eye cannot see itself 
seeing, so a mind cannot observe itself observing. 
It follows that the mind’s laws must come to be 
known through the “static” study of its organic 
preconditions, together with the “dynamic” study 
of our knowledge-acquiring behavior. The former 
task belongs to anatomy and physiology, the latter, 
to sociology. No “psychology” goes in between.“ 

Viewed, then, in terms of its most obvious 
aspect, the quarrel between Mill and Comte is over 
psychology itself, its (un-)scientific status, its 
method, its anticipated results, and its relation to 
the (other) sciences. It is a disagreement between 
two philosophers “of” science, and on occasion, 
between two would-be scientists (e.g., when they 
argue over Gall’s localization theories). Less obvi- 
ously, however, it is also a fundamental disagree- 
ment about the relation between philosophy and 


mental science. For both Comte and Mill, “psychol- 
ogy” is an activity which at least claims to discover 
the “laws of the mind”; and these laws are not only 
about the facts of knowing but also somehow tied to 
the question of what knowledge really is. Hence, if 
each treats an entirely different kind of “psychol- 
ogy,” they also share a common epistemological 
interest in the question of mental laws. The evidence 
for this is everywhere. 

On Mill’s side, there is his notorious struggle to 
explain the relation between his Logic and the sci- 
ence of psychology. Overall, his account may fail, 
but as I mentioned earlier, it clearly involves a 
concept of psychology’s wider empirical interest 
in “thought as thought” which somehow manages 
to preserve for philosophy its narrower epistemic 
concern for “valid thought.” Moreover, there is the 
revealing fact that in Auguste Comte, Mill groups 
his criticism of Comte on psychology together with 
the two other main criticisms of Comte’s general 
conception of philosophy, not with the discussions 
of either Comte’s “special . . . attempt to create 
the science of sociology” or his speculations on 
religion, politics, and ethics.** In other words, Mill 
treats Comte’s rejection of psychology as one of 
his failings as a positivist. 

Comte’s epistemological interest in the laws of 
the mind is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that 
he makes the very possibility of discovering these 
laws a “direct result” of positive philosophy. 
Indeed, he says, one of the four “principle general 
advantages” of this philosophy is that by fighting 
off appeals to interior observation and urging 
instead the consideration of 


the results of the activity of our intellectual faculties, 
[it] furnishes us with the only really rational means 
of exhibiting the logical laws of the human mind, 
which have hitherto been sought by methods so ill 
calculated to reveal them.“ 


In Comte’s view, only mental science needs this 
kind of help. The natural sciences made their way to 
the methods of observation and experiment in the 
absence of any positive philosophy; but this cannot 

happen with the study of human beings as such. ` 
Eventually, anatomy and physiology will link us up 
with the rest of nature, and sociology will illuminate 
our distinctively human traits; but for this to occur, 
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human scientists must first overcome long-held 
theologico-metaphysical beliefs about our being 
God’s special creatures. These beliefs, which depict 
us as having immortal souls, reason, and (unfortu- 
nately but only temporarily) bodies, find expression 
in the current unscientific tendency to stress intellect 
at the expense of affect, promote theories of substan- 
tial selfhood, ignore empirical study of abnormal 
states, and attribute instincts to animals but not 
human beings. Here is an instance, Comte argues, 
when philosophy must help a science become a sci- 
ence. Those flattering old beliefs about our special 
status must be unmasked as purely speculative in- 
ventions; otherwise, the study of human beings will 
remain in its prescientific condition.” 

We may conclude, then, that both Comte and Mill 
put forth their views on mental laws on the basis of 
a similar conviction that they understand enough 
about the true nature of knowledge to mediate philo- 
sophical and empirical treatments of those laws. 
Thus, Mill separates his study of “valid thought” 
from the study of “thought as thought,” not on the 
basis of the latest scientific findings, but in accord- 
ance with his own stipulated distinctions between 
the “form” and the “matter” of thought, its “neces- 
sary” and “contingent” properties, and its “process” 
over against its “‘product”—the first member of each 
set combining to designate the subject matter of 
logic. Comte, on the other hand, distinguishes 
genuine from metaphysical mental science by draw- 
ing on his own prior understanding of the “mature” 
state of knowing—an understanding derived from 
the most basic mental law of all, viz., the 3-stage 
law, which was discovered not by any mental scien- 
tist but by Comte himself!” 

However, if both thinkers act on their epistemo- 
logical convictions, only Comte appears to be reflec- 
tively concerned about his doing so. Mill separates 
logic from psychology, deems the latter introspec- 
tive, idealizes the former, and concludes that Comte 
is insufficiently positivistic in not seeing all this; but 
nowhere does he defend either these pronounce- 
ments or the standpoint from which they are made. 
On the other hand, although Comte is just as inter- 
ested as Mill in furthering the scientific study of 
mental activity, his critique of rational psychology 
is not an expression of that interest. Rather, it forms 
part of his overall project of distancing the positive 


philosophy of the Cours itself from prescientific 
modes of thinking. Traditional doctrines of the self 
are offered as especially unfortunate examples of 
the results of such thinking. 

I conclude my comparison, then, by noting the 
pattern that has emerged from it. Whether the issue 
is a logic of proof, the concept of causality, or the 
status of psychology, Mill’s criticisms of Comte 
seem to reflect the same sort of misreading, based 
on the same unacknowledged clash of rival 
positivisms. Like the logical empiricists, Mill pic- 
tures the authentic positive philosopher as one who 
holds prescientific history at arm’s length and gets 
on with the job of laying down the conceptual and 
methodological requirements for good science. 
From this angle, Comte’s positivism does indeed 
appear historically preoccupied and incomplete. 
Why should it matter what “logic” or “cause” or 
“psychology” has traditionally and wrongly been 
taken to mean? It is enough to state clearly what 
they are supposed to mean and proceed with the 
Logic. Yet this is precisely the attitude Comte oppo- 
ses. He does not share Mill’s self-possessed picture 
of philosophical thinking. In his view, not even 
positivists may assume they have thcroughly gotten 
over theology and metaphysics. Hence, it is no 
mere obsession with a few words that puts him at 
odds with Mill. He regards the very activities of 
working out “a canon of proof,” searching for 
“causes,” and “looking within” as tainted. Just 
engaging in such activities tends to carry the mind 
back toward prescientific modes of thinking. In 
short, it appears that for Comte, tut not Mill, a 
reflective recognition of precisely this historical 
state of affairs is fundamental tc an authentic 
positivist outlook. What, finally, are we to make 
of this contrast? 


VI 


The catalyst for Comte’s supposedly backward- 
looking analysis of science is, it appears, his sense 
that the Cours must speak on behalf of a presently 
emerging philosophical outlook, for the purpose of 
making it what it has not yet become, viz., fully 
positivistic. The “mental revolution,” says Comte, 
is incomplete. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, to 
some extent biology have all become sciences, but 
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not the study of social (i.e., distinctively human) 
phenomena.” So long as this remains the case, the 
basic ideas of positivism, viz., that science must 
replace theology and metaphysics, that all knowl- 
edge is of “facts” discovered by “observation,” that 
there can therefore be no knowledge of ultimate 
things—all these ideas must continue to be treated 
as controversial, not entirely fixed in even the best 
of minds, and thus in need of philosophical defense. 

To Mill, however, these ideas are self-evident 
truths. His Logic takes shape in what he perceives to 
be a thoroughly post-metaphysical world—a world 
in which, as Habermas puts it, epistemology is 
“flattened out” into methodology, and a positivist 
“is philosophical only insofar as is necessary for the 
immunization of the sciences against philosophy.”*! 
In such circumstances, one occasionally offers 
pointed reminders that the basic issues of what 
knowledge is and how to get it have been settled; 
but mostly, one attends to the formal explication of 
specific (e.g., in Mill’s case, inductive) scientific 
procedures.” 

Here, I think, is the real source of Mill’s otherwise 
somewhat surprising displays of intolerance toward 
Comte’s overall position. Many of Comte’s specific 
opinions, especially on ethical and political issues, 
undoubtedly deserve all the ridicule and summary 
dismissal Mill gives them. Conversely, there is no 
question that Mill displays a more tentative and 
open-minded attitude on these same issues. In the 
often-cited image of Lévy-Bruhl, Mill proposed to 
discuss with Comte their different “opinions” on 
various matters, only to find that Comte had undis- 
cussible “doctrines” instead.” It is, however, very 
misleading to compare these two thinkers only on 
this level. Both of them appear in a very different 
light when the focus is on their philosophical rather 
than socio-political disagreements. Comte’s views 
on the scientific significance of logic, causality, 
and psychology are at least as reasonable as, say, 
Whewell’s; yet Mill treats Whewell with infinite 
patience and dismisses Comte for his “mental in- 
clinations.” The trouble is, from his post-meta- 
physical vantage point Mill can no longer appreciate 
the battles which, in Comte’s eyes, one becomes a 
positivist by fighting.“ Issues once central to the 
emergence of science—e.g., over-reliance on de- 
ductive logic, speculation about hidden causes, 


theories of substantive selfhood—Mill considers 
resolved.” Given that discoveries of what there is 
are always made by observation and experiment, he 
seeks only to codify the rules of confirmation for 
alleged discoveries. Given that extra-phenomenal 
explanations are passé, he simply stipulates that 
“causality” means “unconditionally invariable” 
phenomenal sequence. And given that “interior ob- 
servation” is always an encounter with associated 
mental events and never with mental substance, he 
knows psychology is a science. From Mill’s post- 
metaphysical vantage point, uneven treatment of 
Whewell and Comte thus makes sense. Whewell, 
not being a positivist, cannot be expected to get these 
matters right; but Comte, in refusing to forge ahead 
with the obvious methodological tasks when the epis- 
temological war is clearly won, puts himself “will- 
fully” at odds with his own professed positivism. 

In recent decades, however, this sort of post- 
metaphysical posture, characteristic of logical 
empiricism as well as Mill, has fallen out of favor. 
Two of its basic features, viz., its resolutely ahis- 
torical outlook and its lack of self-criticism—have 
especially come to be condemned for their naiveté. 
By contrast, neither of these features figures promi- 
nently in Comte’s “older” positivism. There is an 
ambiguity in Comte’s remark, at the very beginning 
of his Cours, which Mill does not catch. “No idea,” 
says Comte, “can be properly understood apart from 
its history.”** Undoubtedly, this is good advice for 
historians; but Comte takes it to heart as a positive 
philosopher. The “idea” he has in mind is his 3-stage 
law, and the way he brings his own thinking under 
this law gives his positivism both a (1) historical and 
a (ii) self-critical orientation. 

(i) Comte thinks positivism will always have to 
be historical-minded. It is true that from what the 
3-stage law tells us about the intellectual develop- 
ment which has actually taken place, a purely con- 
ceptual standard can be derived for furthering and 
defending positive over prescientific modes of 
thinking. In Comte’s terms, the “historical” analy- 
sis of the rise of the sciences makes possible a 
“theoretical (dogmatique)” reconstruction of science 
as a whole which extends its efficaciousness.*” Yet 
theoretical reconstruction can never be finally split 
off from historical analysis—the way, e.g., Mill’s 
logic is from empirical psychology. According to 
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Comte’s law, science does not supplant theology 
and metaphysics but instead brings to fruition their 
basic aims. Human beings have always sought to 
explain and control nature, and prescientific efforts 
were the necessary first steps in that direction.* In 
fact, the partial successes and ultimate failure of 
these early efforts are precisely what one needs to 
understand in order to grasp the true character of the 
emerging sciences. One learns, e.g., that natural 
laws must be about observable phenomena by re- 
viewing past attempts to explain everything with 
theological and metaphysical theories about what 
lies behind those phenomena. For this reason, any 
genuine philosophy of science must always be 
grounded in an explicit understanding of the 3-stage 
law. A time will come when all the sciences are 
thoroughly positive; but individual scientists will 
themselves still develop through the same three 
stages, and will therefore continue to need the same 
education with respect to what science is.” 

Hence, (ii) the 3-stage law is not just true and 
epistemologically useful in a general and perhaps 
temporary way; Comte sees it as necessarily struc- 
turing all really positive philosophizing, his own 
included. His scientism, his sense of social mission, 
his views about logic, causality, and psychology— 
all of this is expressive of his self-critical struggle 
to transform a theologico-metaphysical inheri- 
tance.” It is by reflectively bringing his thought 
under the developmental imperative implicit in the 
3-stage law that Comte sees himself as earning the 
title, Positivist.” 

Both Mill and the logical empiricists would 
argue, of course, that Comte’s philosophical appeal 
to his 3-stage law “does not itself meet the standards 
of the positive spirit.” By definition, a scientific 
law is an empirical proposition, something open to 
discussion within science; hence, it cannot provide 
grounds for normative judgments either about sci- 
ence or about the scientific character of one’s own 
thinking. But Comte does not accept this now long- 
familiar forced option. In his older positivism, one 
does not have to choose between “scientific 
laws’”—generated through an empirical activity 
whose nature and aims it is too old-fashioned to 
ask about—and “methodological rules”’—produced 
by a completely self-assured philosophy of logical 
reconstruction. Perhaps I have said enough here to 
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make the case that Comte’s position is the creation 
of a thinker whose fundamental “law” is neither 
“metaphysical” (in either Comte’s own or any later 
sense), nor merely “empirical,” nor “metaphorical” 
(Popper), nor “pseudo-scientific,”* but “historical” 
in a way which anticipates 20th Century hermeneu- 
tics. For it seems clear that, at least in the Cours, 
Comte employs his 3-stage law for the purpose of 
articulating, in and through his own thinking, some- 
thing like a self-conscious “experience” of science 
which has not yet closed off all bothersome, extra- 
methodological questions concerning science itself. 

With the decline of logical empizicism and the 
gradual removal of barriers between analytic and 
Continental philosophies of science, it may be use- 
ful to reconsider any neglected thinker whose con- 
ception of what it is for philosophy to be “of” science 
is not yet dominated by questions of confirmation, 
uniform methodology, logical reconstruction. 
What makes Comte especially worth reconsidering 
is, I think, the unique and twofold “impurity” of his 
older positivism. First, Comte behaves as if the 
historical circumstances of one’s thinking are a cru- 
cial and unavoidable factor in that thinking; but he is 
too deeply involved in opposing everything that 
resembles Cartesian meditation to consistently 
acknowledge this. Hence, on the one hand, he is 
forever giving historico-critical reasons for resisting 
the move toward “organons” of discovery and proof, 
purely stipulative notions of lawfulness, and “scien- 
tific” psychology. Yet on the other hand, he does 
speak of “the” scientific method, wonders whether 
“in the future” it might be entirely “[re]constructed 
by a priori reasoning,” and maps out a physiological/ 
sociological science of mental life which is (by 
logical empiricist standards) more scientific than 
Mill’s. Second, Comte does indeed reflectively 
construe his 3-stage law as revealing the concrete 
and unavoidable historicity of his philosophizing; 
but he also describes the point of this construal as 
one of justification, and he even imagines a time 
when philosophers less burdened by history will 
find this task less important. In short, Comte’s 
self-understanding is only quasi-hermeneutical. It 
therefore offers us a chance to reconsider philo- 
sophical reflection at the moment when it had not 
yet been, but was about to be, suppressed by a more 
self-confident positivism whose basic assumptions 
we no longer experience as satisfactory. 
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NOTES 


1. Both thinkers are also convinced that advances in scientific knowledge are the key to social progress. See Auguste Comte, Cours 
de philosophie positive, 6 vols. (Paris: Bachelier, 1830-1842) [bracketed references to English selections from either Stanislav 
Andreski, The Essential Comte (London: Croom Helm, 1974); or Frederick Ferré, Auguste Comte: Introduction to Positive Phi- 
losophy (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1988)]. There is also Gertud Lenzer, ed., Auguste Comte and Positivism: The Essential Writings 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984); but her Cours selections are from Harriet Martineau’s already “freely translated and 
condensed” The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, 2 vols. (London: John Chapman, 1853). Citations to John Stuart Mill’s A Sys- 
tem of Logic are from the Collected Works, Vols. 7-8 (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1973-1974). 

2. On those infrequent occasions when logical empiricists speak of their predecessors at all, names are dropped, but positions are 
not actually analyzed. Moreover, with the notable exception of Hume, most of the names are those of immediate predecessors or older 
contemporaries (e.g., Mach, Avenarius, and Helmholtz). See, e.g., Herbert Feigl, “The Origin and Spirit of Logical Positivism,” in 
The Legacy of Logical Positivism, ed. by Peter Achinstein and Stephen F. Barker (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1969), 
pp. 3-24; and “Editor’s Introduction,” Logical Positivism, ed. by A. J. Ayer (New York: Free Press, 1959), pp. 3-28. 

3. See Jiirgen Habermas, Knowledge and Human Interests, trans. by Jeremy J. Shapiro (Boston: Beacon Press, 1971), esp. pp. 71, 
80-81. On Mill’s place in the history of positivism Habermas is silent, presumably because he is tracing Continental rather than Anglo- 
American lineage. For balance, cf. W. M. Simon, European Positivism in the Nineteenth Century (Ithaca, N.Y .: Cornell University 
Press, 1963) and Leszek Kolakowski, The Alienation of Reason: A History of Positivist Thought, trans. by Norbert Guterman (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968). 

4. Collected Works, Vol. 10 (1969), pp. 263-368 [bracketed references to the widely available paper edition (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1961)}. There is also a correspondence (1841-1847), Lettres inédites de John Stuart Mill à Auguste Comte avec 
responses de Comte, ed. by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl (Paris: Alcan, 1899). 

5. Auguste Comte, p. 291 [53]. Cf. Logic, Intro., pars. 5 and 16, pp. 10 [Logic is “the science of science.”], 12-16; and II, i. 

6. Mill quite typically reads the classical philosophers in terms of their methods of inquiry, often ignoring their substantive claims. 
See, e.g., his review of George Grote’s Plato, in Collected Works, vol. 11 (1978), pp. 375-441; and Geraint L. Williams, “J. S. Mill 
on the Greeks: History Put to Use,” Mill News Letter, vol. XVII (1982), 1-11. 

7. Logic, Il, ii, 4. For Whewell, this process involved a hypothesis (=“invention”), the mind’s introduction of which made possible 
an “inference by induction” that, when confirmed by the data, produced a scientific “discovery” that “explained” that data. See, e.g., 
William Whewell, Novum Organon Renovatum: being the Second Part of the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 3rd ed. (London: 
John W. Parker and Son, 1858), pp. 70-83. For Mill, what Whewell talks about is just “description,” not yet induction. Induction 
always involves going from individual instances—however well described—to some generalization, which in turn still requires a test 
of proof. Logic, Il, ii, 5; HI, ix, 6; and Whewell’s reply, in Of Induction, with Especial Reference to Mr. J. Stuart Mill s System of 
Logic (London: John W. Parker, 1849), pp. 18-26. 

8. Logic, II, iv, 2, pp. 318, 319. Also Preface; II, iii, 1, pp. 308-09n; and VI, Intro., par. 1. Mill’s familiarity with both the history 
of science and the science of his day was limited. For the former, he relied on Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times, 3 vols. (London: John W. Parker, 1837) and John F. W. Herschel’s A Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy (London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 1830). On current science, he acknowledged 
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9. Logic, IH, iii, 1, p. 307; IHI, v, 2; HI, ix, 6; and Auguste Comte, p. 294 [58-59]. I shall return to this “axiom” later. 

10. See An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’ s Philosophy, Collected Works, Vol. 9 (1974), p. 359. Also Logic, Intro., 1-6; 
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feelings, and determined the entire direction of our aspirations.” He goes on to describe Comte’s political theories as “the completest 
system of spiritual and temporal despotism, which ever emanated from a human brain . . . .” Autobiography, pp. 219-21. 

20. Auguste Comte, pp. 291-92 [54-55]. Cf. Autobiography, Vol. 1 (1981), p. 217. Mill gets his discovery/proof distinction from 
Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse, Ch. VII, esp. pp. 208-09. 

21. Auguste Comte, p. 292 [56]. 

22. For a recent survey, see “Scientific Discovery and the Future of Philosophy of Science,” the introductory essay by Thomas 
Nickles, a post-positivist “friend of discovery” and editor of Scientific Discovery, Logic, and Rationality (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 
1980), pp. 1-59. 

23. The Logic’s full title is: A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: Being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence 
and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. On Whewell, see Logic, II, ix, 6; I, ii, 5. Bain recalls being “struck with the 
seeming incompatibility between the definition of Logic in the Introduction—the Science of Proof or Evidence—and the double 
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evaluation of theories had to go out of favor. See “Why Was the Logic of Discovery Abandoned?” in Science and Hypothesis: 
Historical Essays on Scientific Methodology (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1981), pp. 188-91. If he is right that such a change occurs 
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25. On Mill, cf. Ryan, pp. 30-43; and Georg Henrik von Wright, The Logical Problem of Induction, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1957), pp. 60-75. For Comte on verification (and brief comparisons with Mill and other i9th Century thinkers), see 
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Laudan, in “Towards a Reassessment of Comte’s ‘Méthode Positive,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 38 (1971), pp. 39ff. [reprinted, 
with minor changes, in Science and Hypothesis, pp. 144ff.]. Occasionally, when the question is whether Comte had clear views 
on matters we now treat with great sophistication (e.g., the justification of induction, the status of hypotheses), Laudan tends to 
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Comte’s “inordinate demand for ‘unity’ and ‘systematization’” (p. 336 [141]); his humorlessness (p. 343 [153-154]); his excessive 
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27. Auguste Comte, p. 294 [59]. 


28. See, e.g., Otto Neurath’s promise to “solemnly cut the strings which connect us with the positivism of the past,” in “The 
Orchestration of the Sciences by the Encyclopedia of Logical Empiricism,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 6 
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Logical Positivism, p. 53. 
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33. For the details, see Logic, HI, iv, 1 (laws of nature); HI, xvi, 1-4 (empirical laws); and Ryan, pp. 60, 68-72. 

34. Logic, I, iii, 1, p. 308. Cf. Logic, IXI, v, 1-2; DI, xxi, 4; and the text of HI, v, 9, from the first two editions, pp. 1118-1119. 

35, Auguste Comte, p. 293 [58]. In the Logic (IL, iii, 1), Mill explains that the causal law, though being fundamental, has only 
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entered their minds” (p. 307). 

36. Logic, HI, iv, 1, p. 317. Cf. II, v, 1; and Ryan, pp. 3-10. 

37. Auguste Comte, pp. 292-94 [56-59]; cf. Logic, II, v, 6, pp. 341-42, There is some irony in Mill’s position here, given that 
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38. See, e.g., Cours I (Lesson 2), pp. 70-74 [Ferré, 42-44]. On “laws of nature,” see Cours HI (Lesson 40), pp. 269-71 [Andreski, 
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39. See Cours VI (Lesson 58), p. 710. The reference to Mill is in Discours sur l’ esprit positif, p. 17. Laudan thinks that it may 
be Mill’s influence that got Comte to take the principle of the invariability of natural laws seriously (“Comte’s Méthode Posi- 
tive... ,” pp. 44-45), but his opinion rests in part on the mistaken view that Comte does not discuss such a principle until after 
the appearance of Mill’s Logic. Moreover, he seems to confuse this principle, which Comte always affirms, with the sort of 
principle that would construe invariability as causal. 
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40. The point is already made by J. H. Bridges in The Unity of Comte’s Life and Thought: A Reply to the Strictures on Comte's 
Later Writings Addressed to J. S. Mill (London: Triibner, 1866), pp. 64-66. 

41. All efforts to systematize scientific activity in terms of substantive principles must therefore be avoided; and science must 
conceive its “unity” and “destination” in terms of its method alone. See Cours I (Lesson 1), pp. 53-56 [Ferré, 30-32]. 

42. I have treated this hitherto apparently unrecognized misunderstanding at length in “Mill’s Misreading of Comte on ‘Interior 
Observation,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, vol. 27 (1989), pp. 557-569. [Hereafter, “MMC.”] 

43. Auguste Comte, pp. 296-98, 329-32 [63-67, 127-132]. The points of “personal history” Mill has in mind are Comte’s later 
practice of keeping a healthy mind by abstaining from reading (=“‘hygiéne cérébrale”) and his association with Clotilde de Vaux. 
On the latter, see Henri Gouhier, La vie d’Auguste Comte, 2nd ed. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1965), pp. 182-203. 

44, Cours I (Lesson 1), pp. 32-37 [Ferré, 19-22]; and MMC, Part I. Like Comte, the logical empiricists reject metaphysical talk 
about self or soul and tend to favor some species of behaviorism. However, their views on psychology seem to be shaped, not 
by Comte or Mill but by their own favorite metaphysical or epistemological assumptions about how empir-cal verification is 
possible. E.g., Carnap’s plan to reduce all psychological terms to thing-language derives from his general thesis of physicalism. 
See “Psychology in Physical Language,” in Ayer, Logical Positivism, pp. 165-98. Neurath follows Camap in advocating this 
reduction, but more in the name of his anti-metaphysical polemic than out of any commitment to physicalism or ny preconceptions 
about scientific method. See “Unified Science and Psychology,” in Unified Science: The Vienna Circle Monograph Series, ed. 
by Brian McGuiness and trans. by Hans Kaal (Dordrecht: Ð. Reidel, 1987), pp. 1-23. Reichenbach, while citing Carnap, is 
motivated primarily by the methodological concern to show how inferential processes in psychology are no different from those 
of physics. See Experience and Prediction: An Analysis of the Foundations and Structure of Knowledge (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 225-47. 

45. Auguste Comte, pp. 265, 298 [Ferré, 4-5, 67]. This placement is all the more convincing, given Mill’s conviction that Comte’s 
“aberration” concerning psychology has great “practical importance” and is clearly responsible for legitimating Comte’s inglorious 
views on gender inequality. 

46. Cours I (Lesson 1), p. 32 [Ferré, 19]. 
47. See MMC, Part I. Comte offers the political counterpart of this argument by making the fourth principle advantage of positive 
philosophy its capacity for being the “only solid basis of the social reorganization” which is needed to overcome the current 
“crisis” of the civilized world. The crisis is a lack of any stable social order, a state of “intellectual anarchy” brought on by “the 
simultaneous employment of three radically incompatible philosophies—the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive.” It 
is the third, of course, which must gain “complete and universal preponderance.” Cours I (Lesson 1), pp. 47-50 [Ferré, 28-29]. 


48. These distinctions, presupposed but not even mentioned in the Logic, are discussed in An Examination of Wm. Hamilton, pp. 
359-61. Logic, Mill argues there is a “branch of psychology,” which latter studies the form, necessary properties, and process of 
thought. For recent discussion of the probably insoluble problem of whether Mill thus psychologizes logic. see, e.g., David 
Nordquest, “Husserl and Mill’s ‘Psychologism,”” Mill News Letter vol. XVI/1 (1979), 2-9; and the reply by Dannis Christopher, 
“Husserl and Mill: A Rejoinder,” Mill News Letter vol. XVI/2 (1980), 12-17. 

49. Cours I (Lesson 1), p. 2 [Ferré, 19]. 

50. Cours I (Lesson 1), pp. 19-23 [11-13]. Comte’s seemingly exaggerated claim that the establishment of a “sociological” science 
is therefore the “principle aim” of the Cours makes sense if one remembers that social reorganization—necessarily requiring 
knowledge of ourselves as well as our surroundings—is his ultimate concern. 

51. Knowledge and Human Interests, pp. 67-69. 

52. Laudan describes this shift toward a more uncritical positivism from another angle in “Peirce and the Trivialization of the 
Self-Corrective Thesis,” Science and Hypothesis, pp. 226-51. He observes that when early modern philoscphers argued that 
scientific methods were self-correcting, they were defending science itself, not just the methods; but from Peirce on, yet under 
the mistaken assumption that earlier thinkers had done the same, the focus turns toward the more specific issue of the self-correcting 
nature of inductive inference. Thus “in an unnoticed sleight of hand . . . the problem of the justification of science has been 
displaced by the problem of justifying induction” (p. 244). Comparing Comte with Mill suggests that a suppression of reflection 
facilitates this displacement. 


53. Lettres inédites, p. xiii. 
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54. Thus, typically, Mill contrasts present scientific thinking with the theological speculations of a more remote past, whereas 
Comte worries that “metaphysical abstractions, far more than theological fictions, present a semblance of rationality capable of 
seducing the understanding.” Cours VI (Lesson 58), pp. 722-23. Mill complains that Comte’s “lax use” of the term “metaphysics” 
exaggerates both its historical importance and its present danger. Auguste Comte, pp. 277-78, 289 [29, 49]. 


55. Mill therefore condemns the way Comte praises science as “destined” to satisfy our “predilection for order and harmony” and 
our intellectual “need for idealizations (besoin d’idéalité).” Such needs and predilections, says Mill, may have figured necessarily 
in prescientific efforts to explain nature; but now they are of merely “personal” and historical interest. Comte’s persistence in 
taking this sort of thing seriously is “a complete dereliction of . . . the positive conception of science.” Auguste Comte, p. 296 
[61-62]. Mill quotes here mostly from Cours VI (Lesson 58), pp. 676-85. Cf. Cours I (Lesson 2), pp. 63-64 [Ferré, 38-39]. 
56. Cours I (Lesson 1), p. 3 [Ferré, 1]. Cf., Auguste Comte, pp. 269-79 [13-32]. 

57. Cours (Lesson 2), pp. 77-78 [Ferré, 46-47]. 


58. I have discussed this in more detail in “Monitoring Self-Activity: The Status of Reflection Before and After Comte,” 
Metaphilosophy, forthcoming, Part II. 

59. Cours I (Lesson 1), pp. 6-9 [Ferré, 3-5]. 

60. “We always labor,” says Comte, “for our descendants, but under the impetus of our ancestors, from whom we derive both 
the materials with which and processes by which we work.” (Systéme IV, p. 34 [31, trans. altered]). Comte takes this “subjective 
unity (continuité)” very seriously, calling it “more characteristic of us than mere interdependence (solidarité).” 

61. Elsewhere, I have shown that Comte’s effort to bring his thinking under the 3-stage law is no longer “reflective” in Descartes’ 
sense. See “Monitoring Self-Activity,” Part IV. In what follows, I want to suggest that this effort is also not yet entirely 
“hermeneutical,” either. 

62. The wording is by Habermas, citing Popper, Knowledge and Human Interests, p. 71. What Popper actually says is that 
Comte’s (and Mill’s!) 3-stage law is “little better than a collection of misapplied metaphors.” Karl Popper, The Poverty of 
Historicism (Boston: Beacon, 1957), p. 119. 

63. I.e., in Habermas’ sense of a purely promotional device created, after the end of the age of genuine self-reflection, specifically 
for scientific public relations. Habermas himself, of course, who at least in earlier work tries to undermine scientism by means 
of a critical philosophy of human “interests,” has had to struggle with the objection that he, too, in his way of handling those 
interests, seems to speak from an ahistorical standpoint which, like that of his opponents, presumes complete present mastery 
over “pre-critical” failures. 

64. My point, of course, is that one is now permitted to ask not just about revised treatment of these topics but about their very 
status as legitimate topics. Consider, e.g.; the orientations of the articles in The Process of Science: Contemporary Philosophical 
Approaches to Understanding Scientific Practice, ed. by Nancy Nersessian (Dordrecht: Martinus Nijhoff, 1987); see also the 
articles by Patrick A. Heelen and Gary Gutting in Proceedings of the P.S.A. Critical Research Problems Conference, ed, by Peter 
D. Asquith and Henry E. Kyburg, Jr. (East Lansing, MI: Philosophy of Science Association, 1979), pp. 84-93 and 94-117. 

65. “The constant tendency of the human mind in the exposition of its knowledge is . . . to substitute more and more the theoretical 
for the historical method, the former alone being suited to the mature state of our intelligence.” Cours 1 (Lesson 1), p. 79 [Ferré, 
47], my emphasis. 
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LAUGHING AT THE DEATH OF LITTLE NELL: 
SENTIMENTAL ART AND SENTIMENTAL PEOPLE 


Marcia Muelder Eaton 


She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell, was dead. Her little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of a finger 
would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute and motionless 


for ever. 


SCAR WILDE is reported to have said that 

“one must have a heart of stone to read the 
death of Little Nell without laughing.” Wilde’s 
aphorisms often contain an element of surprise: we 
expect one thing but are offered just the opposite. 
He bursts our complacent bubble of belief that sen- 
sitive people cannot keep from crying at such tragic 
events as the death of poor Little Nell. 

But appreciation of Wilde’s claim does not entail 
a complete reversal of belief. That is, we do not 
suddenly come to believe that genuinely sensitive 
people will find Little Nell’s death funny. Part of 
what makes Wilde’s remark “work” is that there 
is something funny and tragic about this death. We 
realize that in some ways it is appropriate even for 
people without hearts of stone to laugh at the death 
of an impossibly good child. At the same time, we 
still find something odd about such laughter. 

Wilde sharply criticized Dickens’ sentimental 
lapses. The depiction of Little Nell’s death in The 
Old Curiosity Shop was such a lapse, he thought, 
and was certain to make sentimental people cry 
sentimentally. What this means and its implications 
for both aesthetics and ethics is the subjects of this 
paper. Accepting, more or less at face value, what 
others have said as evidence for how sentimentality 
is generally understood, the paper seeks to show 
that, why, when, and how sentimentality creates 
bad art and bad people requires recognizing that 
the aesthetic and the ethical are not as distinct as 
it has often been claimed. 

Philosophers and critics in our century have often 
argued that there is a categorical or theoretical distinc- 
tion between the ethical and the aesthetic. Assess- 
ments of ethical value are independent of assess- 
ments of aesthetic value and should not be confused, 
these separatists claim.' Wilde’s observation is an 
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early expression of this attitude. On his view people 
who laugh at Little Nell’s death are aesthetically 
correct—and anyone morally offended by that is 
making a mistake. But if it is a mistake to let aes- 
thetic considerations affect one’s ethical judgment, 
or vice versa, how do we account for the fact that 
reasonable people repeatedly make such mistakes? 

The fact that people describe things in ways that 
are ethically positive but negatively aesthetic and 
vice versa does seem to support the view that there 
is a fundamental difference between aesthetic and 
ethical value. A person can be kind, but sloppy. 
An action can be cruel, but gracefully executed. 
There are obscene, well-composed photographs. A 
march that incites a riot may have dramatic 
rhythms—indeed the violence induced may be par- 
tially caused or at least intensified by them. Even 
the most central terms of ethics and aesthetics— 
“good” and “beautiful”—appear quite separate, for 
there seem to be many things that are beautiful 
though bad, good though ugly. 

Elsewhere I have argued that aesthetic and ethical 
value are not as disparate as often thought. I have 
claimed that there is a deep connection between the 
two at the “meaning of life” level.” In general, I be- 
lieve both ethical and aesthetic concerns are required 
for a meaningful life. In this paper, I want to rein- 
force my position by specifically discussing senti- 
mentality. I hope to show that “sentimental” is used 
in both ethical and aesthetic assessment and that its 
use in the one always involves considerations from 
the other realm. And this suggests more general 
ways in which aesthetic and ethical value are related. 


ETYMOLOGY AND USES OF “SENTIMENTAL” 


“Sentimental” comes from “sentire in mente,” 
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literally feeling in idea, and is a relative newcomer, 
dating back only to the eighteenth century. 
According to Allen B. Sprague, the earliest undis- 
puted use of “sentimental” is in a letter to Samuel 
Richardson from Mrs. Balfour (Lady Bradshagel) 
dated 1749: 


What, in your opinion, is the meaning of the word 
sentimental, so much in vogue among the polite . . . . 
Everything clever and agreeable is comprehended in 
that word . .. . I am frequently astonished to hear 
such a one is a sentimental man; we were a sentimental 
party; I have been taking a sentimental walk.’ 


In spite of its initial use to refer to “everything 
clever and agreeable,” “sentimental” quickly took 
on derogatory connotations.* In a 1785 issue of 
The Lounger Henry Mackenzie wrote, “In morals 
as in religion there are not wanting instances of 
refined sentimentalists who are contented with 
talking of virtues which they never practice, who 
pay in words what they owe in actions.” Thus in 
one generation the term took on its contemporary 
tone, perhaps most aptly expressed in Oscar 
Wilde’s famous description of a sentimentalist as 
one who 


desires to have the luxury of an emotion without 
paying for it . . . Even the finest and most self-sac- 

. rificing emotions have to be paid for. Strangely 
enough, that is what makes them fine. The intellectual 
and emotional life of ordinary people is a very con- 
temptible affair. ... And remember that the sen- 
timentalist is always a cynic at heart. Indeed sentimen- 
tality is merely the bank holiday of cynicism.‘ 


Still, like Lady Balfour, one must be astonished 
at the frequency of the use of “sentimental.” In book 
titles, for example, there are sentimental journeys, 
sentimental revolutions, sentimental collections, 
sentimental centuries, etc. Sometimes its use indi- 
cates disapproval, but not always. When Kermit 
Roosevelt wrote about a “sentimental safari” that 
he took to Africa, he described a journey taken with 
the purpose of retracing one of his grandfather’s 
trips. It was to be not just a safari, but a safari with 
feeling. Perhaps there is a suggestion that the author 
was indulging himself, but he was not confessing to 
an evil or vicious action.” Sentimentality can even 
be viewed positively. One drama critic cited a play’s 


failure to provide a “sentimental tug” as a cause of 
its failure.* And in some cases it is not clear whether 
sentimentality is good or bad. Following a rather 
tear-jerking report, I heard an exchange between 
two television newscasters that went something 
like this: 

A: (Choked up) Sorry—I’m just so sentimental. 

B: Nothing wrong with that. 

A: Oh, I know, I’m glad. 


IfA is truly glad, does he lie when he says, “Sorry?” 
It appears that just as an edge is taken off our 
admiration of the man who laughs at the death of 
Little Nell, so an edge is taken off our contempt 
for the anchorman who cries at a sentimental report. 

Even when used negatively, being sentimental 


‘ often is a cut above other vices. Unlike being cruel 


or insensitive or selfish, accusing someone else of 
being or admitting that one is oneself sentimental 
is, in a sense, on a different level. For example, 
if you say, “I’m so sentimental,” my reaction is 
likely to be quite different than when you say, “I’m 
so cruel (selfish, insensitive, etc.).” 

Nonetheless, “sentimental” is used most often in 
straightforward negative assessment, both ethical 
and aesthetic. American policy in east Asia has been 
described as “sentimental imperialism” where this 
is identified as “cold war zeal (that cannot) substi- 


_ tute for realistic knowledge.” When a pilot of a 


hijacked airplane seeking landing rights in Beirut 
argued that a person on board had suffered a heart 
attack, he was told that there were people all over 
Lebanon dying. “Don’t get sentimental on me,” he 
was admonished by an official in the control tower. 

Recently the “Helga paintings” of Andrew Wyeth 
have been accused of sentimentality. Although dis- 
played at several American museums, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City refused to 
host an exhibit of them. The director, Phillippe de 
Montebello, refused on the ground that such senti- 
mental works belong on greeting cards, not in New 
York museums of art. The critic Hilton Kramer 
described Wyeth’s work in this way: 


It’s provincial, it’s sentimental, it’s illustration and it’s 
without substance. In my opinion he can’t paint. They 
are just sort of colored drawings. It’s one of those 
illustrated dreams that enable people who don’t like 
art to fantasize about not living in the 20th century.” 
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Though not everyone agreed (several museums did 
mount the show), such accusations are not light- 
hearted. Looking again at the exchange between the 
television newscasters, it is hard to imagine this one: 


Wyeth: Sorry. I’m just so sentimental, so provincial 


and without substance. 
Kramer: Nothing wrong with that. 
Wyeth: Oh, I know, I’m glad. 


Many authors describe novels as sentimental 
when they hold fast to a determined belief in the in- 
nate goodness of the human heart that expresses 
itself in portrayals of reformed rakes, profound sac- 
rifice, the ultimate triumph of justice and virtue, 
and early deaths that prevent loss of innocence.” 
Heroines are consistently delicate, self-effacing, 
dutiful, orthodox, and more comfortable facing 
death than a breach of decorum. Instead of babies 
being born, innocent cherubs appear. The physical 
world is described in ways that always cooperate to 
present pictures of innocence, melancholy, or ten- 
derness. Landscapes feature pale moons (full when- 
ever necessary), purple mists, and weeping willows. 
The epistolary form is a particularly popular senti- 
mental device because it allows for detailed laying 
out of feelings, and unfinished sentences can easily 
be used to suggest death or suicide. Sculpture that 
is patriotic and pretty is open to the charge of sen- 
timentality as are songs that have such titles as 
“Mary’s Last Words,” “The Inebriate’s Lament,” 
“The. Parting Requieum,” “The Sailor’s Grave,” 
“My Mother’s Bible,” and, the ever popular “Old 
Folks at Home.” Their rhythms and harmonies are 
predictable and simplistic. 

Critics debate whether Laurence Sterne’s novel, 
A Sentimental Journey, is sentimental or ironic. In 
either case, one of the effects of his immensely 
popular novel was to turn sentimental journeys and 
books describing them into something of a fad. 
Marked by reminders to the reader that the authors 
were sufficiently (or abundantly) sensitive and by a 
hole range of stylistic gimmicks, one discovers that, 
no matter where the journey is taken, authors “never 
failed to find virtue in distress or some ill-treated 
animals in need of help.” According to Marjorie 
Brown, one such treatise was written by Guillaume 
Thomas Raynal. Raynal decided to write a history 


of the new world that would show how corrupted 
Europe was compared to that inhabited by the Noble 
Savage. In about a year he put together the “History, 
Philosophical and Political, of the Establishments 
and the Commerce of Europeans in the Two Indies.” 
Written in French and published in The Hague in 
1770, it was essentially a fashionable travel book 
that “gave abundant opportunity for the shedding of 
those tears and the heaving of those sighs every edu- 
cated person was so eager to shed and heave.” 
Populated by savages, money-grutbing explorers 
and traders, and ill-treated cows and servants, it pre- 
sents the world as a battleground between the right 
and evil practices of humankind. Though immensely 
popular, this book and others like it did not prevent 
exploitation of the New World and its inhabitants. 
Such inconsistency of thought and action is a main 


reason for their being thought of as sentimental, 
I think." 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSES OF “SENTIMENTAL” 


There have not been many philosophical discus- 
sions of sentimentality, but there are enough to 
show what some theorists think it entails and to 
suggest why they think it is bad to be sentimental. '® 

One of the earliest and most extensive discussions 
of sentimentality in this century comes from I. A. 
Richards, a writer whose interests are primarily 
aesthetic, not ethical. Sentimentality , says Richards, 
is a question of appropriate response. Vaguely, it 
indicates that something is wrong with the feelings 
involved; more precisely, it suggests that “emotions 
are too easily stirred . . . . All our emotional sus- 
ceptibilities may be more or less affected, but the 
results are most marked with those which we can 
luxuriate in, those which do not obviously endanger ` 
our self-esteem.”” In literature this is marked by 
use of conventional or “stock” metaphors and other 
stylistic devices that invite proportionately stock 
responses. The causes of sentimentality, whether 
defects of the reader or of the work, vary. It is often 
the result of inhibition, Richards thinks. Writers 
and readers focus on one aspect of a thing or situ- 
ation because they are afraid to think of others. 
Childhood or war are most easily thought of in 
terms of innocence and camaraderie, for instance. 
In other cases, readers seem to be afraid of expansive 
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emotional responses and so blame poems as senti- 
mental not when “its victims have too much feeling 
at their disposal, but . . . too little; they see life 
in too specialized a fashion and respond to it too 
narrowly.”'® 

One of the best things about Richards’ discussion 
is his realization that “sentimental” is a term that can 
describe both aesthetic objects and moral agents. 
This follows from the fact that there are both good 
and bad poetry and good and bad readers of poetry. 
Thus good poetry can be read well or badly, as can 
bad poetry. Readers, as well as what they read, are 
open to assessment. Stock metaphors can generate 
stock responses, but so can non-stock metaphors. 
(There may even be some excellent readers who 
respond non-stockly to stock metaphors.) 

We do not often think that calling someone a 
good or bad reader is an ethical assessment. How- 
ever, I think that in the case of “sentimental,” we 
begin to see that it can be. Too little feeling, too 
shallow feeling, over-indulged feeling, displaced 
feeling, illusionistic feeling, or inappropriate 
feeling cannot be evaluated merely in terms of fea- 
tures of the object responded to. I shall develop 
this point in the next section of this paper. 

Michael Tanner provides one of the most detailed 
analyses of sentimentality.” He is primarily 
interested in the conditions under which we predi- 
cate sentimentality of people. Everyone seems to 
agree, says Tanner, that sentimental feelings are 
cheap, too easily come by, and directed at unworthy 
objects. But he believes that Richards’ explanation 
in terms of crude and inappropriate response to a 
situation is not adequate, for sometimes, as in 
music, there is no “situation.” Furthermore, he 
thinks that inappropriateness and crudeness do not 
explain why Victorian treatment of the death of a 
child is often sentimental. Nor are all inappropriate 
responses sentimental—Othello’s jealousy, for 
example. Even “too easy” does not always apply, 
for sometimes sentimentality has led to suicide, 
hardly an easy response. 

Tanner prefers an analysis in terms of a dislocation 
of feelings from their objects that is characterized 
by “auto-generation.” Since the feelings are gener- 
ated by the feeler, self-deception and dishonesty are 
often involved. Thus they often contain an element 
of illicit pleasure. What results is feelings that have 


“lost touch with their origins in insidious and dan- 
gerous ways.” Inappropriateness results because 
sentimental people do not act on their feelings in 
ways that would probably make them go away, but 
seek satisfaction from doing things that make it 
likely that the feelings will continue.” 

But, Tanner warns, we must be careful with 
“appropriate” here. Some people act appropriately 
given their sentimental feelings, for example, those 
who think sentimentally about snails refrain from 
stepping on them. Such cases make it clear that 
“all such predications are made on the basis of a 
set of standards regarding the relationships between 
feelings, attitudes, beliefs and actions which will 
necessitate . . . a full account of our deepest moral 
commitments.”” As we shall see later, this is one 
of the reasons that aesthetics and ethics cannot 
always be separated. 

Mary Midgley suggests that the instrument of 
what Tanner calls the auto-generation of feelings 
is a misrepresentation of the world that distorts ` 
expectations and perpetuates fantasies such as the 
totally good and innocent little children.” Though 
harmful, she argues that the opposite of sentimen- 
tality—brutality—is far worse because it indulges 
intrinsically harsh feelings. 

Mark Jefferson believes that although sentimen- 
tality is sometimes thought of as just silly, it, like 
brutality, should be generally construed as perni- 
cious.” Jefferson thinks that Midgley’s view of sen- 
timentality as a kind of misrepresentation with the 
end of self-indulgence is too broad, for this alone 
does not explain why it is bad. Day-dreaming and 
some film-going involve misrepresentation for the 
sake of self-indulgence, but these are not really dan- 
gerous or even unethical. Perniciousness enters when 
there is a “sustaining fantasy.”** We become attached 
to certain beliefs, and when these prevent us from 
having a true picture of the world, they become dan- 
gerous. By emphasizing sweetness, dearness, little- 
ness, blamelessness, and vulnerability, one views 
the world simplistically. The distortion is aggravated 
when one can only sustain the “sweet” belief by 
making something else appear worse than it is. 

One of the fullest discussions of sentimentality 
is found in Anthony Savile’s The Test of Time, in 
which he makes the following claims about senti- 
mentality that lead to a definition: 
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1. There is no distinct feeling or content of thought 
that passes under the name “sentimentality”; it is a 
mode of feeling rather than a kind of feeling. 

2. Sentimentality is always open to criticism; there 
are no situations the proper perception of which 
demands a sentimental response. 

3. The desire under whose guidance sentimental 
thought is conducted is not the desire for belief. 
If it were, falsity or lack of sufficient evidence 
would capture the essence of sentimentality. They 
do not. For example, if I believe falsely or unjusti- 
fiably that my brother has died, my response is 
not (necessarily) sentimental. However, senti- 
mentalizing is active, not passive, and sentimen- 
tal responses tend to resist correction of the 
thought upon which they are based. 

4. One desire under whose guidance sentimental 
thought is conducted is the desire to have enjoy- 
able emotions. 

5. Another is the gratifying image of the self as 
compassionate, righteous, or just, that is thereby 
sustained. 

6. Sentimentality requires idealization of an object. 


The resulting definition is this: “A sentimental 
mode of thought is typically one that idealizes its 
object under the guidance of a desire for gratifica- 
tion and reassurance.” Sentimental art works will 
either display or evoke such modes of thought.” 
For example, they will display inflated language, 
vague cliches, stock metaphors, etc.” As we shall 
see in the next section, these stylistic features, as 
well as the characteristics that mark sentimentality 
as a mode of feeling, are the focus of attention 
when we judge art and people as sentimental. 


A CONNECTION BETWEEN AESTHETIC 
AND ETHICAL VALUE 


Having looked at some of the ethical and aesthe- 
tic uses of “sentimental” and at some philosophical 
discussions of them, we are now in a position to list 
the various features that it is used to pick out. As I 
said earlier, it is not my purpose to criticize uses or 
analyses, but to show that using “sentimental” de- 
mands both ethical and aesthetic considerations. 
Nor shall I try to provide a taxonomy. The fol- 
lowing predicates are not intended to refer to discrete 
features or concepts; there is significant overlap 
between them. Nor is it possible to arrange the items 


neatly in categories even as verbs, ncuns, adjectives, 
or adverbs. The lists simply help to remind us of the 
sorts of features to which “sentimental” refers. 


Ethical: excessive, compassionate, innocently indul- 
gent, self-indulgent, shows feeling, risrepresentative, 
unrealistic, deceptive, self-deceptive, fantastic, ideal- 
istic, lacks substance, childish, romantic, prevents 
thinking, sheds tears easily, escapist, feminine, utop- 
ian, ignores reality, humanitarian, provides motive for 
moral improvement, nostalgic, believes in innate 
human 

goodness, hypocritical, stifling, inhibitive, confused, 
mentally lazy, shallow, displaced, benevolent, insinc 
cere, fails to act, undisciplined, uneducated, inappro- 
priate, self-gratifying. 

Aesthetic: excessive, insubstantial, unrealistic, “colored 
drawings”, uses trite tricks (such as unfinished sen- 
tences to refer to death), contains stock descriptions, 
language avoiding reference to the real world, circum- 
locution, inflammatory language and style, cliches, or 
euphemisms, tugs at feelings, is pretty, presents virtue 
as always triumphant, repeats vocabulary items such 
as “tears,” “sighs,” “faints,” or “purple mists,” vague, 
unfocused, confused, crude, impure, displays gratify- 
ing and reassuring modes of thought, imprecise. 


At the very least, these lists show that Richards 
was right when he said that “sentimental” is vague. 
Furthermore, when you ask someone for the oppo- 
site of “sentimental,” the response is likely to be 
only “unsentimental.” Wilde thought the opposite 
was “cynical.” We have also seen that “brutal,” 
“deep,” “sincere,” and “genuine” have been offered. 
All of these only oppose some features that “senti- 
mental” is used to point to. 

The ethical list includes quantitative, cognitive, 
and developmental features. That is, some features 
have to do with how much, how little, or how 
intense a response is. Others concern the deceptive 
or unrealistic nature of an attitude or belief. Still 
others relate to the extent to which moral develop- 
ment is exemplified or implied. Some, of course, 
overlap these crude categories. 

The aesthetic list is similarly vague. It includes 
features having to do both with what is presented 
and how it is presented. Some features suggest 
something about the kind of person likely to create 
the object being described. Others concern the kind 
of person likely to respond to the object. 
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We also see that both lists include positive, nega- 
tive, and perhaps neutral terms. “Idealistic,” for 
example, is neither positive nor negative when 
taken out of context, I think. When sentimentality 
implies sensitivity, that is when it simply refers to 
the presence of sentiment (as it seems to have done 
in its earliest uses), it is all right to be sentimental. 
This is, of course, particularly the case for those 
moral theories in which sentiment is also the ground 
for morality.” It is also positive when it refers to 
feeling (even an excess of feeling) that results in 
action. Geoffrey Atkinson writes, “More than one 
of the sentimental authors . . . confessed that they 
had grown more compassionate after having suf- 
fered themselves.” When sentimentality is con- 
nected with humanitarianism or motivation for 
moral development, it is positive. 

Less positive, but not yet fully negative, are 
those uses of “sentimental” which are connected 
with innocent self-indulgence. Tears shed at the 
death of Little Nell (in private or with a consenting 
adult) hurt no one else. Nostalgic trips taken to 
one’s childhood neighborhood or retracing the steps 
of a favorite relative are not in themselves bad. It 
is only when such activities are done in excess or 
to avoid responsibilities that they become negative. 

Similarly, some sentimental activity seems to 
provide a protective function; it allows therapeutic 
escape from pressure or from an unrelenting on- 
slaught of the world’s problems. James Serpell, for 
example, argues that pet owners, even if open to the 
accusation of sentimentality, derive deep and mean- 
ingful medical and psychological benefits from their 
involvement with their animals.” Just as one of its 
opposites, cynicism, may, by emphasizing the nega- 
tive, protect by keeping one from being duped, 
cynics take a “bank holiday” from the distressing 
side of life when they allow themselves sentimental 
indulgences. Again, this protection becomes im- 
moral when it becomes habitual, for then it begins 
to involve self-deception. 

Most of the features on the ethical list are nega- 
tive, however, and concern a gap between feeling 
and an appropriate belief or action. Sometimes one’s 
response displaces or replaces what one should 
really feel—as when grief replaces guilt. Or when 
one’s response deceives oneself or others or moves 
others to action one is not willing to perform oneself. 


As Mark Jefferson writes, one voluntarily attaches 
oneself to beliefs that warp expectations (both others’ 
and one’s own), lead to oversimplification, and, by 
maintaining a particular picture of the world, pre- 
vent one from considering other, possibly more 
realistic, views.” Inconsistency of feeling and action 
is typical of many accused of being sentimental. 
Mrs. Long’s criticism of Raynal is apt here. Though 
an ardent supporter of Rousseau’s back-to-nature 
views, Raynal “continued to enjoy as far as his 
means allowed him the benefits of that civilization 
he so wholeheartedly condemned.”” 

Virtually all the features on the aesthetic list are 
negative. However, we did encounter an example 
in which the addition of a “sentimental tug” would 
have improved a play. When a work of art evokes 
feelings as part of its intention, sentimentality in 
the sense of drawing on the compassion of the 
audience can be a good-making characteristic. Or 
when “sentimental” refers, as it sometimes does, 
to the content of works of art, there is some possible 
benefit, especially that connected with develop- 
ment of moral sensitivity, therapeutic escapism, or 
humanitarian urges. Artworks that tug at feelings 
do elicit those feelings. 

There are some neutral aesthetic features. There 
is nothing wrong per se with colored or pretty draw- 
ings, for instance. It is only when these are connected 
with lack of substance that an aesthetic vice results. 
Depictions of death, landscapes dotted with weeping 
willows and pale moons, and stories in which virtue 
triumphs are not bad in themselves. These become 
bad when they are presented via triteness, facile 
tricks, or falsity. Death depicted by use of unfinished 
sentences, human passion described by circumlo- 
cution, and stock vocabulary, metaphor or syntax 
used to describe genuine and profound experiences 
are aesthetically impoverished. (All of these apply 
by extension to music and the visual arts as well as 
to literature.) Typically, these are tied to the general 
sins of deceptiveness or misplaced or undue ideal- 
ism, to children who are thoroughly innocent or 
women who perform no bodily functions other than 
weeping, fainting or blushing, for example. 

Given that there are positive, neutral, and nega- 
tive features on both lists, it is now time to think 
in more detail about what it is that makes these 
good- and bad-making characteristics. Let us go 
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back to three examples: the sentimental newscaster, 
the sentimental pilot, and the person who laughs 
at the death of Little Nell. 

1. The anchorman chokes up when a story is 
shown, and apologizes for being so sentimental. 
The co-anchor says there’s nothing wrong and then 
the emotional man admits that he’s actually glad 
that he is sentimental. Clearly, if “Sorry, I’m so 
indulgent, self-deceiving, insincere, trite, etc.” 
were what he meant by “sentimental,” it would not 
be all right. It must in this context mean that his 
showing of emotion indicates compassion. It indi- 
cates the ability to feel, probably deeply, and hence 
there is “nothing wrong” with it. The co-anchor 
applauds the readiness or ability to show feeling, 
particularly in this set of circumstances—in front 
of a large audience when cool, objective reporting 
is supposed to be the rule. The behavior would be 
censurable if one had reason to believe that the 
newscaster had been duped (believed all children 
were completely good and innocent, for instance) 
or if one believed that he never acted appropriately 
when these feelings were aroused, e.g. never 
donated time or money or supported legislation to 
help suffering children. (Consider the character Ted 
Baxter on the old Mary Tyler Moore television 
program, for example.) Sentiment, as required for 
morality, is all right unless it is indulged in and 
never results in the action called for. Here it is all 
right if the feeling shown is real. As members of 
the audience who do not know the newscaster, we 
cannot know if the feeling is real. Part of what 
counts as evidence that the feeling is not sentimental 
is a readiness to act, and we are not in a position 
to judge whether this is actually present. 

2. The sentimental pilot is ready to act. He wants 
permission to land in order to get medical care for 
a passenger who may die, and there is nothing 
wrong with this as such. When the official in the 
control tower says, “Don’t get sentimental on me,” 
the pilot is being accused neither of failing to feel 
nor of failing to act in this case—but of failing to 
think broadly, for failing to have a realistic picture 
of the world. If he had such a view, even if her 
were himself moved by the impending death of a 
person for whom he has some direct responsibility, 
he would not expect others to be so moved. The 
tower official may also be suggesting that if 


impending death really bothered the pilot, he should 
have done or do something about the hundreds of 
people dying all over Beirut and the rest of the 
world. Primarily, however, the official implies that 
he cannot be moved by one sick passenger when 
there are more demanding needs to attend to. 

3. Should one laugh or cry at the death of Little 
Nell? There is nothing laughable per se in the death 
of a sweet, innocent little girl who dedicated her life 
to caring for her grandfather. Typically crying is 
exactly the sort of emotional response approved or 
expected in such a situation.” However, identifying 
the appropriate response to depictions of death in 
literature (and the other art forms) demands answer- 
ing more questions: for example, is crying over Nell 
acting as if Dickens’ depiction of her death is like 
things genuinely worthy of tears? Laughing is ad- 
mirable if it shows that one is not manipulated by an 
inferior description of a serious event. The person 
who cries at trite, stock depictions has been taken in 
by them, and to that extent is as sentimental as the 
depiction itself. This can be excused only if it is 
neither a form of self-indulgence ncr of deception, 
and does not take the place of other appropriate 
action. We may want to feel our juices flowing or 
take a holiday from the real woes of the world, and 
the indulgence may be justified and even necessary 
if it is occasional and not habitual. 

At the same time, seeing sentimentality for what 
it is, and hence laughing at it, is also appropriate. 
Dickens’ presentation of Little Nell’s death is laugh- 
able. The passages in which her death is intimated 
are full of features found on the list of things that 
make something aesthetically sentimental. There 
are trite phrases, cliches, inflated vocabulary, stock 
metaphors, etc. Nell feels “involuntary chills” when 
she comes to the house where she will die.** The 
child is “riveted” to the spot, though she “knows not 
why.” She observes that it is a “place to live and 
learn to die in.” 

Dickens is at his worst when he describes this 
good character’s demise. Indeed, he is generally 
much more clever when he deals with “bad guys” 
than with “good guys.” (Perhaps writers always 
have a harder time creating convincing thoroughly 
good characters.) Consider the passages in which 
the deaths of sweet Little Nell anc the evil Quilp 
are described: 
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Nell: She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, 
so free from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She 
seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, and 
waiting for the breath of life; not one who had lived 
and suffered death . . . . She was dead. Dear, gentle, 
patient, noble Nell; was dead. Her little bird—a poor 
slight thing the pressure of a finger would have 
crushed—was stirring nimbly in its cage; and the 
strong heart of its child-mistress was mute and motion- 
less for ever. 

Where were the traces of her early cares, her suffer- 
ings, and fatigues? All gone. Sorrow was dead indeed 
in her, but peace and perfect happiness were born; 
imaged in her tranquil beauty and profound 
repose . . . . She had never murmured or complained; 
but, with a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered— 
save that she every day [had become] more earnest 
and grateful to them—faded like the light upon a sum- 
mer’s evening.” 


Quilp: Another mortal struggle, and he was up again, 
beating the water with his hands, and looking out with 
wild and glaring eyes that showed him some black 
object he was drifting close upon. The hull of a ship! 
He could touch its smooth and slippery surface with 
his hand. One loud cry now—but the resistless water 
bore him down before he could give it utterance, and, 
driving him under it, carried away a corpse. 

It toyed and sported with its ghastly freight, now 
bruising it against the slimy piles, now hiding it in 
mud or long rank grass, now dragging it heavily over 
rough stones and gravel, now feigning to yield it to 
its own element, and in the same action luring it away, 
until, tired of the ugly plaything, it flung it on a 
swamp . . . and left it there to bleach. 

And there it lay, alone. The sky was red with flame, 
and the water that bore it there had been tinged with 
the sullen light as it flowed along. The place the 
deserted carcass had left so recently, a living man, 
was now a blazing ruin. There was something of the 
glare upon its face. The hair, stirred by the damp 
breeze, played in a kind of mockery of death—such 
a mockery as the dead man himself would have 
revelled in when alive—about its head, and its dress 
fluttered idly in the night wind.” 


Why is it so hard for even as skilled a writer as 
Dickens to portray good people and their deaths with- 
out slipping into sentimentality? In answering this 
question, we see that understanding the use of “‘sen- 
timentality” points to the connection between the 
ethical and aesthetic components of sentimentality. 


Instead of being separate, both aesthetic and ethical 
features must be considered before one can correctly 
ascribe “sentimental” to something. 

Although the description of her demise is full of 
cliches and stock metaphors, we cannot account for 
the sentimental nature of Little Nell’s death simply 
in terms of such trite devices. The use of these does 
not constitute a sufficient condition of sentimen- 
tality. It must be coupled with an unrealistic picture, 
in this case of both children (even good children), 
and of death. Dickens would have us accept a child 
who is not only uncomplaining, but whose only dis- 
played emotions are increasing earnestness and 
gratitude, as well. There are no signs of suffering. 
The innocent little bird, who stirs nimbly rather 
than fluttering clumsily in its cage, provides the only 
trace of action in a scene of otherwise undisturbed 
tranquility. 

Even had he succeeded in avoiding trite phrases 
and images, Dickens could not write in a way that 
would convince us that death or the dying are like 
this, for they are not. Even people who die in bed 
surrounded by loved ones and favorite pets some- 
times moan, produce a death rattle, or exhibit signs 
of pain or at least sickness. At the very least the on- 
lookers suffer. Death is in reality much more like 
that of Quilp’s, where the transition from person to 
corpse is so pronounced. To ignore this is, at best, 
disingenuous. Thus, recognizing the sentimentality 
of the passage describing Little Nell’s death requires 
looking at aesthetic features, but in addition it 
requires that we think about death and the ways in 
which ignoring its real nature results in depictions 
that are laughable rather than moving or even inter- 
esting. Once we begin to consider the deceptive 
nature of depictions, we have entered the ethical 
realm. 

One certainly finds trite phrases and stock devices 
in the Quilp passages—flaming red skies and con- 
trived rhythm, for example. But the frequency of 
these is not nearly so pronounced as in the Nell 
passage. Quilp’s death comes in a few short para- 
graphs; Nell’s takes several pages and thus a plethora 
of cliches contributes to its description’s becoming 
more and more maudlin. Where vivid phrases like 
“left there to bleach,” and “sullen light” make up for 
Dickens’ resorting to “flaming red skies,” none so 
striking characterize those about Nell. 
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Ethical evaluation is the assessment of someone’s 
character or behavior in terms of the effects it has on 
human well-being or in terms of the behavior’s com- 
pliance with dictates of conscience or principles 
governing human beings’ treatment of one another. 
Aesthetic evaluation assesses something in terms of 
its capacity to produce delight when intrinsic fea- 
tures of it, traditionally identified as worthy of 
attention, are the object of attention and reflection.” 
In the case of “sentimental,” both types of assess- 
ments are required. Although I have provided lists 
of aesthetic and ethical features associated with 
sentimentality, such division can be very mis- 
leading. Dividing them in this way might lead 
someone to conclude that “sentimental” can be used 
only aesthetically or only ethically. In fact, aes- 
thetic ascription of “sentimental” requires ethical 
assessment and ethical ascription requires aesthetic 
assessment. 

First, let us examine the ways in which the use 
of “sentimental” to perform aesthetic functions— 
mainly negative assessment—involve ethical con- 
siderations. A work of art may be judged to be senti- 
mental because of its content, the artist, effects on 
the audience, or formal qualities. All depend upon 
both reference to consequences or moral principles 
and to intrinsic properties of an object or event. 

1) Content: When “sentimental” aptly charac- 
terizes a work of art that deals with the death of 
innocents, devotion beyond the call of duty, virtue 
miraculously rewarded, the incredible return of a 
pet, etc., it is because the people, actions, or situ- 
ation themselves exhibit features such as over- 
abundant sighing and shedding of tears, idealiza- 
tion, implausibility, etc. In this case, a work of art 
is aesthetically sentimental partly because its con- 
tent is ethically sentimental. Whether a work is 
believable or unbelievable cannot be directly per- 
ceived the way rhythm or harmony or color can. 
Judging whether Little Nell’s death is realistically 
depicted demands that we compare it to deaths 
outside of the novel. But it is not merely that the 
description of death is false (many false descrip- 
tions are not sentimental); rather, it is that it is 
shallow or insincere or dishonest. Someone who 
found the description accurate would not be likely 
to deal adequately or appropriately with persons 
who experience death. 


2) Artist: When “sentimental” is used to describe 
an artist, something is usually being said about his 
or her shallowness, self-indulgent, hypocrisy, mis- 
representation, insincerity, etc. All demand ethical 
assessment of the artist as a human being. An author 
who describes death only as Dickeas does in the 
Little Nell passage probably may well fail to stack 
up morally. The fact that Dickens also treats death 
as he does in the Quilp passage and our knowledge 
of his efforts at reforming British society protect 
him from being identified in general as a senti- 
mental and immoral writer. 

3) Audience: If a work causes the audience to 
respond with shallowness or self-indulgence, it, 
and the members of the audience, are sentimental. 
Again this requires evaluation in terms of moral 
and ethical values. We expect profound works to 
have a deep and lasting effect on readers—to make 
it somehow less likely that they will respond emo- 
tionally to a story about a dog’s deach and proceed 
immediately to kick their own pet. 

4) Formal qualities: Since formel qualities are 
intrinsic—they are there in the work to be perceived 
directly—it is harder to see how this kind of senti- 
mentality requires ethical analysis. It was largely 
the formalist movement in this ceatury that was 
responsible for the insistence that e-hical and aes- 
thetic assessments are distinct. Therefore, I must 
show that even the formal features on my aesthetic 
list do not result in an aesthetic judzment without 
ethical considerations. 

In 1904 The National Magazine announced that it 
would spend $10,000 to collect “heart throbs,” se- 
lections that had touched the hearts of its readers.* 
There is a sense in which all one needs to do is scan 
the titles of the published entries (jast look at the 
titles) to suspect that most are sentimental: 


A Tribute to a Dog 
Mother 

The Returned Battle Flags 
Begin Again 
Today! 

At Home 

Almost Home 
Build a Little Fence 
A Look at Life 

A Lonesome Boy 
The Old Canoe 
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But one must read the poems themselves to know 
for sure. One must discover if the vocabulary is 
trite or the metaphors stock, for example. But one 
must also consider more than the words alone. One 
must see if there is a fit between the words and 
what is described, whether it be death, mothers, 
flags, or canoes. 

There is a mix of aesthetic and ethical consider- 
ations. One must perceive and reflect upon the 
object itself, of course, in order to have an aesthetic 
experience. But it is impossible to put aside the 
ethical, to ignore aspects of human action and 
experience. If one were to put these aside, “senti- 
mental” could no longer function aesthetically. 

A more difficult question is the reverse: how do 
ethical uses of “sentimental” depend upon aesthetic 
considerations. Here I claim that when “sentimental” 
functions ethically, attention must be given to intrin- 
sic features of the object of evaluation. Considera- 
tions of principles or consequences alone will not 
suffice. Something is sentimentally defective in the 
ethical sense when it is superficial, indulgent, facile, 
stock, or false. But all of these attributes can be 
ascribed only when one sees how something is done, 
not merely what is done. Just as we cannot tell from 
intrinsic features like title or use of particular phrases 
that something is aesthetically sentimental, knowl- 
edge concerning extrinsic features alone such as 
what someone does will not permit us to conclude 
that something is ethically sentimental. 

Consider again the pilot who is accused of being 
sentimental. Even if we know that he is lying about 
being concerned, or that he does not act to help 
dying people generally, we cannot conclude that 
he is sentimental. Deceptiveness and failure to act 
according to generally accepted moral dictates is 
not equivalent to sentimentality. As Savile says, 
sentimentality is a mode of action or feeling, not 
an action or feeling itself. One cannot go from a 
report about what was done or its consequences to 
the claim that it was sentimental. Suppose we learn 
that the pilot is crying; we cannot conclude that he 
is being sentimental until we also know that he is 
crying sentimentally. This requires, I believe, that 
we perceive and reflect upon him directly. Are his 
tears “crocodile tears”? Is he trying to control him- 
self or is he too easily giving in? Like doing some- 
thing gracefully or beautifully, doing something 


sentimentally depends upon intrinsic features of the 
situation—acting excessively, insincerely, indul- 
gently, shallowly, relying on trite tricks to feign 
feeling, using inflated vocabulary and tones of 
voice, etc. ; 

Indeed, the judgment that something is ethically 
sentimental demands that we assess it in ways com- 
parable to those in which we assess works of art. 
This becomes apparent when we consider how our 
pilot could be defended against the charge of sen- 
timentality. Essentially, I believe, it would have 
to be shown that he did not do things tantamount 
to giving a bad performance. To display sentimen- 
tality is to act in ways that are unconvincing, to 
indicate that one is insincere or self-indulgent or 
inconsistent. It is not an accident that “melodrama- 
tic’ is so often associated with sentimentality. 
Melodramas are unbelievable, amusingly shallow 
and facile. 

When the control tower official sneers, “Don’t 
get sentimental on me,” the pilot might, of course, 
point out that in his spare time he is active in 
volunteer work that is intended to help the sick and 
dying. But we are more likely to conclude that he 
is not being sentimental if he responds as follows: 


“Look, I’m not being sentimental. I’m not beating my 
breast or crying crocodile tears. All I said was, ‘Re- 
quest permission to land. Have passenger with pos- 
sible heart failure.” I was not excessive or imprecise. 
I did not use inflated vocabulary or stock metaphors 
or cliches. I did not say things like, ‘Of course, I 
don’t care about myself,’ or ‘Since human life is such 
a precious thing... .’” 


Sentimentalists are exposed for what they are pre- 
cisely when they are “bad actors.” And the recog- 
nition that something is a poor performance requires 
attending to aesthetic features—those intrinsic fea- 
tures that a culture deems worthy of attention. In 
this case, it is features associated with literature 
(language used) and theatre (gestures) to which the 
pilot points. 

In a column about the 1988 U.S. presidential 
debates, Ellen Goodman worried that voters have 
“become so sophisticated about the backstage poli- 
tics that we can no longer see [them] like a voting 
audience, but only like drama critics.”” Though I 
think she is right to be concerned with analysis 
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primarily in terms of candidates’ being “well- 
rehearsed” or delivering effective one-liners, it is 
hard to see how one could recognize the sentimen- 
tality that often marked these performances (and 
especially the vice-presidential debates) without 
being a kind of drama critic. The manner of talking 
about care of the aged or patriotism matters at least 
as much as what is said. 

If the aesthetic and the ethical were truly separate, 
then judging that something is aesthetically or ethi- 
cally sentimental should involve two different mean- 
ings of the term, two different sets of criteria for 
application, or two different and separable ways of 
looking at something. Something like seeing the 
famous duck-rabbit figure, where we can see either 
a duck or a rabbit but not both at the same time should 
occur. We should be able to see that something is 
ethically sentimental or aesthetically sentimental, 
but not as both simultaneously. However, in order 
to use “sentimental” we have to look at all features 
of an object or situation at the same time. Form and 
content in this case cannot be pulled apart. 

If ethical ascription of “sentimental” requires 
aesthetic assessment and aesthetic ascription of 
“sentimental” requires ethical assessment, then ethi- 
cal and aesthetic judgments are not completely dis- 
tinct. What is demanded, then, is a holistic view of 
human value. The edge is taken off of one’s approval 
of the man who laughs at the death of Little Nell and 
disapproval at one who cries because we recognize 
that both responses play roles in the overall assess- 
ment of something’s value. Both the aesthetic and the 
ethical are part of what I think is best understood as 
value grounded in one’s conception of the meaning 
of life. 

Norman Dahl argues that a meaningful life is 
one that it is rational to want to live. I believe 
that it is rational to seek a life in which both aes- 
thetic and ethical goals play a significant part. 
Separatists have often tried to give equal or superior 
status to the aesthetic by giving it its own realm. 
But by detaching it from other human concerns—I 
believe they can only achieve for it an inferior 
position. 

In Flaubert’s Sentimental Education, Frederic, 
having achieved his sentimental education, is 
unable to respond as he should to a riot in Paris: 


The drums beat the charge. Shrill cries arose, and 
shouts of triumph. The crowd surged backwards and 
forwards. Frederic, caught between two dense masses, 
did not budge; in any case, he was fascinated and 
enjoying himself tremendously. The wounded falling 
to the ground, and the dead lying stretched out, did 
not look as if they were really wounded or dead. He 
felt as if he were watching a play.“ 


Watching life as if it were only a play, as if it were 
a “pure” aesthetic object, is not to lead a wholly 
meaningful life. The separatist view implies that 
there is nothing wrong with considering only formal 
or intrinsic features; indeed, to be able to do this 
is for them the ultimate aesthetic goal. But in many 
cases there is something amiss with so doing. This 
is why some people cannot fully admire the person 
who laughs at Little Nell’s death. They worry that 
compassion when needed to motivate appropriate 
moral action will be missing, that such a person 
might be equally dispassionate about a violent 
murder or social injustice. 

The separatist view may also lead one to fail to 
see that works of art have profound ethical conse- 
quences. Greuze’s sentimental paintings are bad 
not only because they are hypocritical. Bruce Lebus 
has argued that his “harmless” paintings of women 
may contribute to making violence against women 
more acceptable. At the very least, they contribute 
to what Wilde described as the contemptible emo- 
tional lives that many people lead. Little Nell’s 
death is not just funny. On the other hand, senti- 
mental art is not bad only because of its ethical 
defects. It lacks intrinsic features that reward sus- 
tained attention and reflection. No long-term 
delight or satisfaction is forthcoming. As Savile 
says, it does not withstand the test of time. 


CONCLUSION 


Aesthetic experiences are not among life’s 
“frills.” By studying art works that present human 
experience subtly, we can learn to notice the very 
nuances that are often required if one is to make 
correct ethical assessments. Failure to pay attention 
to such things as whether a metaphor is stock, or 
vocabulary inflated, or a gesture excessive, or a 
rhythm doggerel will make it impossible to make 
either complex aesthetic or ethical judgments. 
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Failure to provide features worthy of sustained 
attention results in bad art. Failure to notice, attend 
to, and reflect upon intrinsic features results in an 
impoverished and impoverishing life. 

Ultimately, I believe that describing something 
as “sentimental” involves making a statement about 
the way one leads one’s life. It is simultaneously an 
observation about what moves one and what one is 
moved to do, about how deeply one sees and feels, 
about how much effort one is prepared to spend. 
Thinking, feeling, attending, perceiving, reflecting 
—all characterize human response; all are involved 
in coming to the conclusion that something is senti- 
mental. Sentimentality cannot be uncovered just by 
looking at intrinsic features or by considering only 
consequences and principles. 


Although I have concentrated only on sentimen- 
tality in this paper, I surmise that it is not unique in 
this regard. Some aesthetic terms probably do not 
require ethical considerations, for their application 
and some ethical terms probably do not require aes- 
thetic considerations. But many besides “sentimen- 
tal” do: convincing, sincere, interesting, compelling, 
moving, poignant, uplifting, inspiring, insightful, 
compassionate, amusing, significant, meaningful, 
sleazy, obscene, genuine, powerful, belligerent, 
strident, aggressive, offensive, clever, bombastic, 
pretentious. If values are, as I think, connected at 
the meaning of life level, form and content, the - 
aesthetic and the ethical, will never be wholly 
separable.” 


University of Minnesota 
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INTENTION, REASON, AND ACTION 


Daniel M. Farrell 


VERYONE familiar with the literature on the 

so-called “paradoxes of deterrence” is familiar 
with the following sorts of cases: (i) cases in which 
a person can significantly reduce the probability 
that someone else will perpetrate a grave and very 
harmful moral wrong, but in which she can do so 
only by sincerely threatening to retaliate with an 
equally grave and harmful wrong should the first 
wrong occur; and (ii) cases in which a person can 
significantly reduce the probability of a great loss to 
herself, or significantly increase the probability of a 
great gain, but in which she can do so only by sin- 
cerely committing herself, either categorically or 
conditionally, to doing something that she grants it 
will be irrational for her to do. Cases of the first sort 
require a person to intend to do wrong if she is to 
avert some great moral evil. Cases of the second 
sort require a person to intend to act irrationally if 
she is to maximize her own expected utility. ' 

Cases of the first sort have received, by far, the 
lion’s share of attention in the recent literature. 
Cases of the second sort are at least as interesting, 
however, philosophically, and at least as important 
in their practical implications. For one thing, many 
cases of the first sort are reducible to cases of the 
second sort, given a not implausible principle of 
second-order ethics.? More importantly, though, 
cases of the second sort are interesting in their own 
right, both because they are not as uncommon as 
they might initially seem to be, and because, how- 
ever common, they raise profoundly important 
questions about the interrelations between the 
rationality of acting in a certain way, on the one 
hand, and of intending so to act, on the other. 

In what follows I want to defend a claim that is 
sometimes made, but that is more often denied, in 
discussions of cases of the second sort just 
described, and I want to explore the pro’s and con’s 
of another claim that might be made, and that is 
quite often denied, in connection with cases of this 
same sort. The claim I shall defend is this: 
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Cı: An ideally rational individual cannot, consistent 


with her rationality, intend to do what she grants 
it will be irrational for her to do. 


The claim I want to discuss, without attempting a 
conclusive proof, is the following: 


C,: An ideally rational individual could not, consis- 


tent with her rationality, adopt. at least in the 
normal way, an intention to do what she grants it 
will be irrational for her to do.’ 


Obviously, if C, is true, it follows that someone 
who intends to do what she grants it will be irra- 
tional to do is eo ipso someone who is less than 
fully rational. Suppose for a moment this is so. It 
might nonetheless be said that it does not follow 
that C, is true, since it might well be possible for 
an initially rational individual to sacrifice her 
rationality in the sorts of circumstances that interest 
us. It might be possible for her to adopt, that is, 
an intention that entails, once she has it, that she 
is no longer fully rational. And this, of course, 
suggests that part of what we shall have to ask, in 
connection with the evaluation of C,, is whether 
“self-corruption” of this sort is something an ideally 
rational agent would be capable of. 


I 


Let us begin with C,. Obviously, the best argu- 
ment for this claim would be one that articulates 
and defends a general account of what an ideally 
rational individual is and hence of what “ideal 
rationality” requires. Unfortunately, such an 
account will not be forthcoming here. Even in the 
absence of such an account, however, I think we 
can see why C, is arguably true. To begin with, 
notice that an analogous claim can be made about 
the intentions of an ideally virtuous person and 
that, even in the absence of an account of what an 
ideally virtuous person is, this new claim can be 
defended in a fairly straightforward way: 
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C3: An ideally virtuous. person cannot, consistent 
with her virtue, intend to do what she grants it 
will be morally wrong for her to do. 


Very briefly, the argument for this claim, which I 
have defended at length elsewhere,’ goes as follows. 
To intend (now) to do something (later) is, inter alia, 
to have a certain attitude towards one’s doing of the 
relevant deed: what we can call “the commitment 
attitude.” Someone who intends to do what she 
grants it will be morally wrong to do, therefore, is, 
inter alia, someone who is committed to doing what 
she grants it will be morally wrong to do. Surely, 
though, an ideally virtuous individual could not, 
logically, be thus committed. To see why, notice 
first that an ideally virtuous person certainly could 
not knowingly do what she grants it would be wrong 
for her to do—this, I take it, would follow from any 
concept of an ideally virtuous individual, however 
the latter is otherwise made out. If this is so, how- 
ever, I think it is fairly easy to see why it is also in- 
consistent with ideal moral virtue to be committed to 
doing what one grants it would be morally wrong to 
do. For in the case of a person who has actually done 
wrong, what is crucial to our judgment about her 
relative virtuousness is not the fact that she has, 
so to speak, “gone through the motions” of doing 
wrong—i.e., the fact that she has performed certain 
bodily movements in a certain set of circumstances 
—but, rather, that she has performed the relevant 
movements both knowingly and willingly. In par- 
ticular, what is crucial—holding aside the fact that 
she knew that what she was doing was wrong—is 
the fact that the wrongdoer has done what she has 
done intentionally or “of her own free will.” It is 
this aspect of the relevant occurrence—the fact, 
that is, that it can be taken to be an expression of the 
agent’s will—that accounts for our negative judg- 
ment when we assess her, as an agent, for what she 
has done. But, of course, if I am right about the 
nature of prospective intending, this last element is 
present just as much in future-directed intending as 
in intentional action. Or, rather, to put the point 
more carefully, there is present, when one (merely) 
intends to perform an admittedly wrongful act, the 
same commitment to wrongful conduct that is the 
basis of our judgment when we make a negative 
assessment of a person for having done wrong. We 


say of the latter, of course, that she has done wrong, 
while of the former we can say only that she was 
(or is) entirely ready to do wrong. This, however, is 
enough to enable us to link her, so far as her relative 
virtuousness is concerned, with those who have 
knowingly and willingly done wrong.‘ 

It will perhaps be obvious why I think an analo- 
gous argument will suffice to establish C,. For 
surely an ideally rational individual could not, con- 
sistent with her rationality, knowingly do what she 
grants it is irrational for her to do. But, then, if 
we suppose that what is crucial to this being true 
is the fact that in so acting she would be endorsing 
her own performance of an irrational act, it seems 
to follow that someone who sincerely intends to 
perform an irrational act is just as deficient, in 
terms of overall agent-rationality, as someone who 
is actually in the process of performing an irrational 
act. For if our assumptions about the nature of 
prospective intending are right, the former is just 
as committed to irrational action, and hence just 
as vulnerable to the relevant form of reprobation, 
as the latter. 

It might be objected, of course, that a person who, 
for good reasons, intends to do what she grants it 
will be irrational to do is not a person who, in an 
unqualified sense, actually endorses her doing of 
an irrational act. However, this objection would 
be confused, it seems to me, since it would fail to 
distinguish the agent’s reasons for wanting it to be 
the case that she intends to perform the relevant 
act, from her reasons (or lack of reasons) for actu- 
ally performing that act under the circumstances in 
which she intends to perform it. No doubt, in cases 
where one stands to gain a great deal as a result 
of the fact that one intends to act irrationally, one 
has good reasons for wanting it to be the case that 
one intends to perform the relevant act and for 
doing one’s best to bring it about that one so 
intends. Once one so intends, however, it is indeed 
the case that one is committed to doing what one 
grants it will be irrational to do and hence that one 


endorses one’s own performance of an irrational 
act. And it is this, I have argued, that makes it the 


case that one is, like the person who actually acts 
irrationally, eo ipso less than what an ideally 
rational agent has to be. 
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II 


Suppose my argument thus far is right. It is impor- 
tant to notice that it does not follow from this that a 
fully rational person could not, consistent with her 
rationality, attempt to bring it about that she intends 
to do what she believes it would be irrational for her 
to do. All that follows is that in knowingly attempting 
to bring this about, she would be attempting to bring 
it about that she is less than fully rational. And, as is 
well-known, there are circumstances where it would 
be rational to attempt to bring something like this 
about.’ The question I want to address here, there- 
fore, is not whether a rational person could ration- 
ally attempt to bring it about that she is less than 
fully rational, but whether a rational person could 
do this by simply adopting the intention to perform 
the relevant act.® 

In order to keep our discussion from becoming 
excessively abstract, I want to begin by describing 
in somewhat more detail the sorts of circumstances 
in which we might be tempted to say a rational per- 
son could adopt, in the normal way, an intention to 
do what she grants it will be irrational for her to do. 
One case of this sort, of course, is the kind of case 
that is so much discussed in the literature on the 
rationality of nuclear deterrence. Suppose that in the 
midst of a grave international crisis, the President 
of the United States learns that the only way he can 
significantly reduce the likelihood of a massive 
enemy assault is to threaten massive nuclear retali- 
ation in the event such an assault is launched. And 
suppose he learns, as well, that his threat is likely to 
be believed only if it is sincere—that is, only if he 
makes it sincerely intending to carry it out in the 
event it is ignored. Finally, suppose the President’s 
threat must be a threat to do something that would 
have undesirable consequences not only for the 
enemy, but for the United States as well. Suppose, 
for example, that to achieve the desired deterrence, 
he will have to threaten retaliation that will very 
likely precipitate a long and universally devastating 
“nuclear winter.” In these circumstances, the Presi- 
dent would be in a position of just the sort that inter- 
ests us: a position where it would be very much to 
his (and his country’s) advantage to adopt a cer- 
tain conditional intention, but where that intention 
would be an intention to do what he himself believes 


it would be irrational to do if the time came to 
actually do or not do it. 

Another, very different case of this sort—entirely 
fanciful, but interesting and quite instructive none- 
theless—is the case described by Gregory Kavka in 
“The Toxin Puzzle.” Here we are to suppose an 
eccentric billionaire has offered you a million dol- 
lars to agree, today, to drink a certain toxic fluid 
tomorrow—a fluid guaranteed to be toxic enough 
to make you quite sick for a day or two, but guaran- 
teed as well to have no ill-effects beyond these two 
days of misery. Having made the offer, he tells you 
he will return later today, at a prearranged time, to 
ask whether you intend to drink the toxin tomorrow. 
If you say “Yes,” and if you really rean it, he will 
give you the million dollars, no strings attached. 
You will not in fact have to drink the toxin tomor- 
row, that is to say, in order to keep the money. The 
money will have become yours by then, simply 
because you had the intention to drink the toxin 
when you were offered the money." 

In each of these cases, it seems to ne, it is temp- 
ting to suppose that the rational thing to do is to form 
the relevant intention and hence to suppose as well 
that this is something a fully rational individual 
could do. When I imagine myself in the circum- 
stances required by the toxin puzzle. for example, 
it is hard to resist the temptation to -hink that all I 
would have to do to win the money is to say to my- 
self “PI do it; I’ll drink the damned-stuff,” thereby 
forming the relevant intention and wmning the mil- 
lion dollars. But, of course, even if this is what I 
would do, and even if it would win me the million 
dollars, it doesn’t follow that in so “acting” I have 
acted as a fully rational individual would act. On the 
contrary; our question is precisely wrether I would 
indeed be able to do this if I really were a fully 
rational individual. 

Now, in order to see why someone might think an 
ideally rational agent would not be able to do it, we 
need to begin by asking what is ordirarily involved 
in the formation of a future-directed intention. I 
have already intimated, of course, thet, in my view, 
to form or adopt a future-directed -ntention is to 
come to have a certain attitude towards one’s doing 
of the intended deed. What exactly is it, though, to 
“come to have” that attitude, and why should we 
suppose that, in the sorts of cases that interest us, 
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coming to have such an attitude would be impossible 
for an ideally rational individual? 

Here, I believe, it will be useful to proceed as 
follows. Let us turn away from intention for a 
moment, in order to consider what I shall try to 
show is the analogous case of belief. Here too we 
have a phenomenon which can be made out in 
terms of an individual’s attitudes, and we have as 
well the cognate phenomenon of someone’s 
adopting or in some standard way coming to have 


the attitude in question vis-à-vis one or another of . 


its objects. Thus, while conclusions about the for- 
mation of this latter attitude will not of themselves 
prove anything about the cognate attitude involved 
in the formation of prospective intentions, we might 
hope that such conclusions will be suggestive, at 
least, of the underlying dynamics of the phenomena 
that actually interest us.’ 

What do we see, then, when we look at the case 
of belief? Two things stand out, it seems to me, 
from the standpoint of our interests above. First, 
while coming to hold a certain belief may quite 
properly be described as adopting a certain 
attitude—towards a certain proposition, say, or 
towards a certain property—it would be odd to 
think of this sort of occurrence as an action: i.e., 
as something that an agent straightforwardly does. 
Rather, in a standard case, at any rate, to come to 
accept a certain proposition is simply to come to 
have the relevant epistemic attitude in light of cer- 
tain experiences and/or the consideration of certain 
sorts of evidence. Of course, one can help oneself 

_ to come to hold a certain belief by doing or not 
doing certain things—looking at or ignoring *evi- 
dence one knows exists, for example—but these 
are actions preliminary to the “act” of accepting 
or rejecting the relevant proposition. And this “act” 
of acceptance or rejection, if I am right, is not 
really an action at all." 

Secondly, we may note that it is fairly obvious 
that there are certain normative constraints on the 
epistemic attitudes that a rational person can adopt. 
Suppose, for example, I believe there are very good 
(epistemic) reasons for not believing a certain prop- 
osition and no good (epistemic) reasons for 
believing it. Then, insofar as I am rational, I will 
not be able to adopt the attitude that corresponds 
to believing that proposition, while at the same 


time reflecting on the fact that I have what I consider 
conclusive evidence for disbelieving it. What’s 
more, I will not be able to do this, consistent with 
perfect rationality, even if I believe that believing 
that proposition would have considerable utility for 
me. Consider, for example, the situation I am in 
if for some reason I am seriously tempted by Pas- 
cal’s Wager. I believe the evidence for “God exists” 
is insufficient for rational belief—indeed, I believe 
the balance of evidence very much favors “God 
does not exist”—and yet I believe as well that the 
expected utility of believing in God is considerably 
greater—given what I believe will happen to me 
if I do not believe in God and God exists—than 
the expected utility of not believing in God. In 
these circumstances it may be reasonable for me 
to do what I can to bring it about that I believe 
that God exists. Following one of Pascal’s sugges- 
tions, for example, I might decide to start going 
to church on a regular basis, with the hope that I 
will thereby come to have the ungrounded faith I 
currently believe to be required for the maximiza- 
tion of my expected utility. One thing I could not 
decide to do, however, is just to start believing in 
God, simpliciter, Nor, contrary to a rather common 
misconception, does Pascal himself suppose that a 
rational individual could do this, retaining, still, 
the supposition that she believes the evidence favors 
disbelief rather than belief. On the contrary. I think 
Pascal supposes, quite correctly, that a fully 
rational person would need to use some rather com- 
plicated strategems in order to bring it about that 
she believes in God, given that, when she starts 
out, she thinks the total evidence very much favors 
not believing in God.” 

Now, I think the situation with respect to the for- 
mation of intentions is analogous, logically, to the 
situation with respect to “accepting” or “adopting” 
a belief. I believe, that is to say, that it is misleading, 
first of all, to speak of “adopting an intention” as 
something that one (straightforwardly) does (i.e., as 
itself an intentional action). I believe, secondly, 
that there are, in any case, logical constraints on 
what intentions a rational person can “adopt,” con- 
straints which have to do, as in the case of belief, 
with the acceptability, from the standpoint of agent- 
rationality, of coming to have one attitude rather than 
another in light of certain sorts of considerations 
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about the state of the world. And I believe, thirdly, 
that just as an ideally rational individual would 
accept beliefs on the basis of her estimates of how 
well those beliefs are supported by the relevant evi- 
dence, rather than on the basis of her estimates of the 
utility (to her) of its being the case that they have 
been accepted, so too an ideally rational individual 
would commit herself to future action on the basis 
of her estimates of how reasonable the relevant 
actions will be at the time of action rather than on 
the basis of her estimates of the utility to her, at the 
time of forming that intention, of its being the case 
that she intends to perform those actions. 

Unfortunately, I shall not be able to show, here, 
why I believe that intention-formation is not itself an 
action—i.e., is not something that a person inten- 
tionally does (directly)—but is, rather, an event of an 
entirely different sort. The problem is not so much 
in rendering this view at least prima facie plausible 
——I think reflection on the toxin case does that, as 
does reflection on what I think is the analogous case 
of belief—but in meeting the obvious objections that 
defenders of the opposing view could quite plausi- 
bly raise. I shall leave this task for another time, 
therefore, noting only that since the question of 
whether or not intention-formation is an action is 
controversial, any argument that proceeds on the 
(unargued) assumption that it is an action is, to that 
extent, inconclusive. 

I think it is fairly easy, by contrast, to see why, 
generally speaking, we must suppose that there are 
some sorts of normative constraints on what one 
may become committed to doing, consistent with 
a plausible conception of agent-rationality. To see 
this, we simply need to consider a case that is not 
complicated by the sorts of considerations that actu- 
ally interest us: a case, that is, where someone sees 
that she will have just two options at some point 
in the future—X and not-X let us suppose—and 
where this person has no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that intending to do one or the other of these 
things will have any value for her apart from that 
produced by the action her intention is an intention 
to perform. If, in such a case, we suppose that, 
given her desires and beliefs (including her beliefs 
about her future desires), this person believes that 
X will be the rational thing to do at the relevant 
point in the future, we must also suppose that she 


will not form the intention to do not-X.'* For sup- 
pose the contrary. How could her forming the 
relevant intention be consistent, given the cir- 
cumstances we have imagined, with cur assumption 
that she is an ideally rational person? Our argument 
in Section I has shown that once it is true of her 
that she intends to do what she grants it will be 
irrational for her to do, she is less than fully rational. 
But, then, in a case like the present one—where, 
as we might say, there is nothing at all to be said 
for intending to do not-X and everything to be said 
for intending to do X—how could a rational person 
nonetheless form the intention to dc not-X?” 

The hard question, of course, is whether this 
second, general point entails or otherwise tends to 
support our third point, which holds that it is incon- 
sistent with ideal rationality to form an intention to 
do what one grants it will be irrational to do even 
when forming that intention is in one's own best in- 
terests. In such cases, obviously, it is not at all clear 
that adopting the relevant attitude is a mark of irra- 
tionality—despite the fact that doirg so involves 
adopting a positive attitude towards >ne’s doing of 
something one believes it will be irrational to do— 
since in these cases it is by hypothesis in the agent’s 
best interests to have that attitude. The question one 
is naturally inclined to raise here, in response to the 
position adopted by the proponent 3f C, is this: 
what’s irrational about forming or acopting an atti- 
tude the formation (and subsequent possession) of 
which is in the agent’s best interests? 

Now, notice, to begin with a point favorable to the 
critic of C,, that if we were assuming that intention- 
formation is an action, and is, moreover, an action 
of a very simple and quite familiar sæt, it would be 
obvious that the answer to the preceding question 
is “Nothing.” If, for example, formiag an intention 
involved nothing more than uttering certain words, 
or touching oneself at a certain spot on the side of 
the head, then in the sorts of circumstances we have 
in mind, it certainly would be ratioral to form the 
relevant intention and hence it would not be incon- 
sistent with ideal rationality to do so. However, 
even if forming a future-directed intention is an 
action—and we are leaving open the question of 
whether or not this is so—it is surely not an action 
of this sort: namely, an action such as one would be 
performing in intentionally uttering certain words 
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or striking oneself on the side of the head. Rather, 
we must suppose, at least in the absence of further 
argument, that the most we can correctly say is that 
even if it is an “act” of some sort, the act of adopting 
a future-directed intention is the sort of act a person 
“performs” when, in light of certain considerations 
about the state of the world, she comes to have one 
psychological attitude rather than another. And as 
we have seen in connection with our discussion of 
belief, at least some “actions” of this sort are pos- 
sible, for a rational individual, only when cer- 
tain rather rigorous and quite specific normative 
constraints have been satisfied. 

Our current question, then, might be put as fol- 
lows: what reason is there for supposing that inten- 
tion-formation is like belief-formation in the rele- 
vant respect—i.e., for supposing that, at least in the 
case of ideally rational individuals, intention-for- 
mation is a function not of the agent’s estimate of 
the desirability of having the relevant attitude but, 
rather, of her estimate of the reasonability of per- 
forming or not performing the action she would be 
intending to perform if she actually adopted that 
attitude? Unfortunately, while this is indeed the 
question I want to address, I have to admit at once 
that in what follows I shall not be able to provide 
the sort of answer I would like to be able to provide. 
For, a full answer, it seems to me, would have to 
provide us with a general account of exactly what 
the kinds of attitudes that interest us ultimately in- 
volve, as well as providing us with a general account 
of how the adoption of such attitudes is related to 
the relative degree of rationality we must be willing 
to attribute to an agent in the event that she adopts 
them. And this I am at present unable to do. In the 
case of belief, of course, we are a fair way towards 
being able to provide such an account: it is because 
of what belief is, I take it, that we are unwilling 
to credit someone who accepts beliefs of the 
relevant sort with ideal rationality.’* And, interest- 
ingly, in the case of the attitudes that constitute 
being in certain emotional states, I think we are 
also at least some way towards being able to provide 
an account of the relevant sort: an account, that is, 
of when the adoption of a given emotional attitude 
bespeaks a certain kind of “irrationality” and when 
it does not.” 

In the case of prospective intention, by contrast, 
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we are a long way from being able to say even 
what the relevant attitude is, much less why that 
attitude could not (logically) be adopted by a fully 
rational individual vis-à-vis an action she grants it 
will be irrational for her to perform. My hunch is 
that an argument of the requisite sort would proceed 
roughly as follows. Since we are supposing that 
the attitude that constitutes prospective intending 
is a type of volitional attitude, we must assume 
that adopting such an attitude is “appropriate” or 
“rational” only when endorsing the relevant volition 
would be appropriate or rational. But this, I would 
argue, means that we must assume that adopting a 
given intention is rational only when one believes 
it would be rational to intentionally perform the 
action the performance of which one would thereby 
be coming to intend. For, “volitions”—-or, more 
accurately, the volitional attitudes that we some- 
times call “volitions”—derive their rationality from 
the actions that they are volitions to perform. Obvi- 
ously, though, in order to make this argument out, 
we would have to be able to give a full and 
perspicuous account of a number of extremely con- 
troversial assumptions. And this, as I have already 
indicated, is something that I am not at present 
prepared to do. 

However, while I am unable to provide as general 
and as compelling an answer to our current question 
as I would like to provide, I think I can provide an 
answer which, in a rather roundabout way, makes it 
reasonable to suppose that intention-formation is 
indeed like belief-formation in the respect that inter- 
ests us: i.e., is impossible, for a rational individual, 
in circumstances of the sort with which we are con- 
cerned. To see this, let us suppose that a fully ra- 
tional individual could adopt, at least momentarily, 
the attitude that constitutes intending to perform 
some specific, admittedly irrational action at some 
later date. This attitude, it seems to me, would 
necessarily be unstable in the following respect: 
reflection on the fact that it is directed towards an 
action which it will be irrational to perform will 
inevitably undermine it. An otherwise rational indi- 
vidual, that is to say, would not be able to retain 
such an attitude—and still retain her claim to being 
all that rationality requires one to be—while reflect- 
ing on the fact that its object is an action which it 
will be irrational for her to perform. Suppose this is 
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right. The following slightly attenuated version of 
our original claim then follows straightforwardly, 
it seems to me: a fully rational individual could 
not form, in the normal way, in intention to do 
what she grants it will be irrational for her to do, 
while at the same time reflecting on the fact that 
it will be irrational for her to perform that action 
when the time comes to perform or not perform it. 
This follows because, as J shall try to show, an 
attitude of the relevant sort would not constitute a 
genuine intention to do the relevant deed if in fact 
it existed only momentarily. And, of course, if our 
previous (instability) claim is right, such an attitude 
could exist (at best) only momentarily, at least in 
the mind of an otherwise rational individual, if we 
suppose that that individual is fully aware of the 
fact that the action towards which that attitude is 
directed is an action that it would be irrational for 
her to perform. 

To see why the attitude that constitutes a future- 
directed intention to act irrationally will, for an other- 
wise rational individual, necessarily be unstable, in 
the sense suggested above, suppose for a moment 
someone were to assert the opposite: that is, that in 
an otherwise rational individual, reflection on the 
relevant facts would not necessarily undermine the 
attitude in question. It would then be possible, on 
this view, for an otherwise rational individual to 
adopt the relevant attitude—in the relevant sorts of 
circumstances—and for her attitude to persist, un- 
diminished, up to the time at which the intended 
action is supposed to-be performed. But, then, the 
action will, at that time, be performed, supposing 
no other changes, since we are supposing that the 
attitude in question is a volitional attitude which is no 
different in principle from the attitudes that actually 
cause actions when they are intentionally performed. 
This, however, is absurd, since we cannot suppose 
that a rational individual could, consistent with her 
rationality, knowingly perform an action that she 
grants it is irrational for her to perform. Thus, we 
must suppose that reflection on the irrationality of 
what one intends to do will inevitably undermine 
one’s intention, at least if one is otherwise a rational 
individual, since its not doing so would show one to 
be even more deeply irrational than one’s supposed 
intention already shows one to be. 


Even if we suppose a rational agent could momen- 
tarily adopt the attitude that constitutes an intention 
to perform an admittedly irrational action, there- 
fore, we must suppose that she could not, consistent 
with her rationality, continue to so intend while re- 
flecting on the fact that the intended action is indeed 
an action that it will be irrational for her to perform. 
But, now, is it reasonable to identify an attitude that 
can thus exist, at best, only momentarily, with an 
intention to perform the relevant action? To intend, 
now, to perform a given action later, we have said, 
is to be committed, now, to performing it later. A 
conclusive argument for or against identifying a 
state of the imagined sort with a future-directed 
intention, then, would have to tell us a great deal 
more than we have so far said about the nature of 
this “commitment” that, on our view, constitutes 
future-directed intentions. Notice, though, that if 
we follow either of two recent and very powerful 
analyses of this notion, it appears unlikely that a 
momentary attitude of the sort we are now consid- 
ering will be able to qualify as an intention to 
perform the allegedly intended act. On the first of 
these views, a future-directed intention is a “pro- 
attitude” of a certain sort: one thet is best rep- 
resented, semantically, as an all-out evaluative 
judgment according to which, all things considered, 
it will be best for one to act in the relevant way 
when the time for action arrives.” And how could 
one be said to be making an all-things-considered 
judgment of this sort when the attitude that that 
judgment represents is by hypothesis an attitude 
that is unstable in the sense described above? 

Another, even more compelling account of the 
nature of the commitment that constitutes future- 
directed intending is the following: to be commit- 
ted, at one point in time, to the (conditional or 
unconditional) performance of some action A at 
another point in time is to be such as to be disposed 
(i) to perform that action if the relevant future time 
arrives and the conditions are as one imagined they 
would be, and (ii) to reason in certain ways in the 
meantime (specifically, to refrain from reconsid- 
ering one’s intention in the absence of new informa- 
tion about the desirability of the intended act and 
to adopt or not adopt certain other intentions 
depending upon whether having them would sup- 
port or subvert the intentions one PA ey 
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Suppose, as in fact I believe is the case, this account 
is basically sound. How could someone whose dis- 
positions to act and to reason in the relevant ways 
are unstable—in the sense described above—plaus- 
ibly be said to be someone who is genuinely dis- 
posed to perform the relevant act when the time 
for action comes and to be someone who is 
genuinely disposed to reason in accordance with 
the requirements for reasoning-centered disposi- 
tions that this view requires? After all, if the 
relevant “dispositions” are such as to be under- 
mined whenever the agent reflects on what they 
are dispositions to do, there appears to be no reason 
whatsoever to say that they are dispositions to do 
it, much less to suppose that they are dispositions 
of the sort that would be required if we were to be 
able to say that the agent in question is indeed 
disposed to reason in the way this account requires. 


Il 


The argument thus far, even if we ignore all the 
promissory notes it has involved, proves only that 
an ideally rational agent could not adopt an inten- 
tion to do what she grants it will be irrational for 
her to do while at the same time reflecting on the 
fact that it will be irrational for her to perform that 
action when the time comes to perform it. A natural 
question at this point, at least from the standpoint 
of the critic of C,, is this: why should we suppose 
a rational agent would be inclined to reflect, in 
cases of the sort that interest us, on the fact that 
the intention she is being called upon to adopt is 
an intention to perform an action it will be irrational 
for her actually to perform when the time comes 
to perform it? Why not suppose that in such cir- 
cumstances a rational individual will be disposed, 
precisely because of her assumed rationality, to 
suppress her knowledge of the fact that performing 
the relevant action will be irrational, thus enabling 
herself to get around the difficulty mooted above? 

Recall that our interest is in cases where, initially 
at any rate, the agent in question is aware that the 
desired intention is an intention to act in a way that 
she grants it will be irrational for her to act when 
the time for action arrives. Obviously, if we 
imagine an individual who has somehow managed 
to forget that the act in question is an act it will be 


irrational for her to perform, and then ask whether 
that same individual could, consistent with ideal 
rationality, adopt an intention to perform that act, 
there will be no problem with supposing that the 
answer is “Yes.” But our question is about an indi- 
vidual who, while aware of the fact that that action 
will be irrational, must nonetheless manage to 
“forget” what she knows at the very time she is 
required to adopt the intention her interests incline 
her to want to adopt. Thus, our question, it seems, 
is a question about the rationality of self-deception: 
can a rational agent who knows, or at any rate 
sincerely believes, one thing, be supposed to be 
capable of bringing herself to believe the oppo- 
site—“at will,” as it were—because of the assumed 
utility of doing so? 

A thorough analysis of the myriad issues this 
question raises is a task for another time. Here it 
will have to suffice to note that in fact we have al- 
ready assumed that the answer to this question is 
“No”: whatever an ordinary believer is capable of 
believing, given sufficient desire-based reasons for 
wanting to believe it, an ideally rational believer 
will not, we said, be able to adopt the desired beliefs, 
against her epistemic reasons for not adopting them, 
simply because of the desirability of adopting them. 
Thus, as long as we continue to make this assump- 
tion, it seems we are entitled to suppose not only 
that an ideally rational agent could not adopt an in- 
tention of the relevant sort while reflecting on the 
fact that it is just such an intention, but also that an 
ideally rational agent could not get around this prob- 
lem simply by telling herself that the relevant act 
will be one itis rational for her to perform, when the 
time comes, despite the fact that by hypothesis she 
currently believes it will not.” 


IV 


The arguments above, which are admittedly rather 
sketchy at certain points, suggest that C, might 
eventually be able to be upheld. And this, I think, is 
a rather significant claim, since it entails that in cir- 
cumstances where one’s own interests are likely to 
be best served by the adoption of intentions of the 
sort we have been discussing, one will be unable to 
advance those interests, insofar as one is rational, 
simply by adopting the relevant intentions. To be 
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sure, nothing that has been argued here suggests 
that a rational person would be unable rationally to 
take steps of some sort to bring it about that she has 
the desired intention. The point is simply that, if the 
arguments above are on the right track, she will not 
be able to bring this about in the simplest imagi- 
nable way: namely, by straightforwardly adopting 
the intentions her interests require her to have. 
We should now note, though, that one could 
accept C, and still hold that in at least some circum- 
stances of the sort we have been discussing, a ra- 
tional person could adopt the relevant intention de- 
spite the fact that this would be an intention to do 
something that, holding aside her intention to do it, 
she believes it would be irrational for her to do. This 
is so because someone might hold that actions that 
would be irrational, absent a prior (and rational) 
intention to perform them, can be rendered rational 
given a prior (and rational) intention to perform 
them. In the Toxin Case, for example, someone 
might say that while drinking the toxin would be 
irrational if one had not previously adopted and 
maintained an intention to drink it, drinking it would 
not be irrational in light of a prior (and rational) 
intention to drink it. Of course, this would require 
an account of how an intention to drink the toxin 
could be rational, given the assumed irrationality of 
drinking it absent a prior intention to do so. But if 
such an account could be provided, we would have 
to concede that C, is after all consistent with the 
view that one can (sometimes) rationally adopt an 
intention it is in one’s interest to adopt, even though 
it is an intention to perform an action that, apart from 
that intention, is an action one admits it would be 
irrational for one to perform.” 
To see how this line of thought might be made out, 
let us assume for a moment, contrary to what was 
suggested earlier, that adopting an intention is itself 
an intentional action—or, at any rate, something 
one can do “at will.” Then, as we indicated, it would 
appear reasonable to suppose as well that in cases of 
the sort that interest us, a rational person will adopt 
the relevant intention. For we are supposing that it is 
in her interest to do so; and if we also suppose she has 
the ability to do so, there appears to be no obstacle 
to her doing it and, indeed, doing it even on the 
assumption that she is such as never to do anything 
that is inconsistent with ideal agent-rationality. 


What about our argument from instability, 
though? Would not the “intention” we have just 
imagined our agent intentionally adopting be too 
unstable, given the irrationality or the intended 
action, to subsist as a genuine intention to perform 
that act? Suppose that at this point someone were 
to argue as follows. If, as we are assuming, a 
rational agent could rationally adopt the desired 
“intention,” even if only momentarily, it follows 
that it is rational for her to have that intention, at 
least for as long as she has it. But, the argument 
continues, surely intentions it is rational for an 
agent to have are intentions on which it is rational 
for her to act, supposing the conditions under which 
she must act are exactly the conditions anticipated 
in her intention. Assume for a moment that this is 
so. Then, the argument concludes, it is clear that 
our argument from instability fails. For if, having 
rationally adopted the intention, an agent can 
rationally act on it, there is, before she acts on it, 
nothing to undermine it. After all, >n our current 
assumptions it is no longer an intention to do what 
it would be irrational for her to co; hence, the 
prerequisites of the instability argument are gone. 

This argument may appear to involve an objec- 
tionable form of philosophical “bootstrapping”: an 
intention an agent could not rationally adopt, 
because of the irrationality of what i: was an inten- 
tion to do, becomes an intention she can rationally 
adopt because, once she has adopted it, it is no > 
longer an intention to do what it would be irrational 
for her to do.” However, while I thinx the argument 
is indeed flawed, I believe the error in the argument 
is more subtle than this objection suggests. To see 
this, notice that behind the controversy between 
the proponent of this argument and the proponent 
of the position defended above, there is another, 
very deep issue: namely, the question of whether 
the rationality of adopting an intention is to be 
assessed in terms of the independen: rationality of 
the intended act, or whether, at least in certain 
circumstances, the rationality of adodting an inten- 
tion can be established first, the rationality of per- 
forming the intended action then following from 
the rationality of the agent in adopting the intention 
to perform it.” 

Now, this latter issue cannot be resolved conclu- 
sively here. Notice, though, that the argument 
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imagined a moment ago will not suffice to establish 
the possibility we are now envisaging: namely, the 
possibility of an action’s becoming an action it 
would be rational to perform, because of the ration- 
ality of an antecedently adopted intention to per- 
form it, even though it is an action that would not 
be rational absent an antecedent intention to per- 
form it. That argument, it will be recalled, appeared 
to involve at least the following four assumptions: 


(1) Intention-adoption is itself an intentional action 
(or, at any rate, is something one does “at will”). 

(2) In circumstances of the sort that interest us, it 
would be rational to adopt the relevant intention 
(if one could), given the desirability of having it, 
despite the fact that it is an intention to do some- 
thing it appears it will not be rational for one to 
do when the time comes to do it. 

(3) Intentions it is rational to adopt are intentions 
it is rational to have. 

(4) Intentions it is rational to have are intentions on 
which it is rational to act, provided the conditions 
under which one is called upon to act are the con- 
ditions one anticipated in one’s intention so to act. 


The first of these assumptions is dubious, in my 
view, but we have agreed to accept it for now for the 
sake of argument; and the second is true ex hypothesi. 
What about (3) and (4), then? It is tempting, of 
course, to reject the latter: after all, why should we 
suppose that the rationality of conditionally intend- 
ing to perform a certain action entails the rationality 
of performing it, supposing the conditions under 
which one is called upon to perform it are precisely 
those conditions one envisaged in one’s intention to 
perform it? However, I believe that in fact (4) can 
be made good, though I shall not attempt to defend 
it here.” What, then, shall we say about (3)? 
Recall that we are presupposing that intention- 
formation is itself an intentional action—this is 
what makes it possible to assume that the “act” of 
adopting the desired intention is in fact an act that 
is open to the agent in the sorts of circumstances 
that interest us and, moreover, is an act (given (2)) 
that a rational agent could rationally perform. 
Assumption (3) tells us that from the rationality of 
adopting an intention—or, from the rationality of 
an agent in adopting an intention—we can infer 
the rationality of that intention, once adopted (or, 
as I should prefer to say, of the agent in so intending 


once the intention has been adopted). But why 
should we suppose this is so? Why not suppose, 
instead, that in intentionally (and, let us suppose, 
rationally) adopting the desired intention, the agent 
has brought it about that she is less than fully 
rational? After all, we know from elementary game- 
theory that there are circumstances in which it 
would be rational to do just that;” and there is 
nothing in the argument above to suggest that any- 
thing other than this is involved in the case we 
have imagined.” 

Of course, if we reject assumption (1), but still 
suppose a rational agent could “adopt” an intention 
of the relevant sort—that is, could come to have 
it, consistent with her rationality—it seems much 
less plausible to suppose that in coming to have 
that intention, she thereby “corrupts” herself (or, 
at any rate, comes to be corrupt). Rather, it then 
seems reasonable to say that if we suppose a rational 
agent would come to have the relevant intention, 
at least in circumstances of the sort that interest 
us, we must also suppose that it is rational for her 
to have that intention as well. Indeed, on the 
assumption that intention-adoption is not an (inten- 
tional) action, it seems reasonable to say that a 
rational person could not come to have, at least in 
the normal way, an intention that it would not be 
rational for her to have, and hence that if it would 
be rational for her to come to have a certain inten- 
tion (in the normal way), then it must be rational 
for her to have it and hence, given (4), rational for 
her to act on it when the time for action comes. 

Why, though, once we reject (1) and go back to 
our view that intention-formation is not an action, 
should we suppose that a rational agent would, in 
the sorts of circumstances that interest us, come to 
have an intention of the relevant sort? After all, 
this is an intention to do something which, prior 
to her coming to have an intention to do it, it would 
by hypothesis be irrational for her to do. And why 
should we suppose, given our earlier arguments, 
that such an action is one a rational agent could, 
consistent with her rationality, come to have an 
intention to perform? 


Vv 


The argument of the previous section suggests a 
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dilemma for the proponents of the view that actions 
it would ordinarily be irrational to perform can be- 
come actions it is rational to perform, and hence can 
become actions a rational agent can rationally intend 
to perform, once an agent has (rationally) adopted 
an intention to perform them. For the proponent of 
this line of argument must either assume that adopt- 
ing an intention is itself an intentional action, at 
least in the cases and for the purposes that interest 
us, or that it is not. If he assumes that intention- 
adoption is itself an intentional action, then, as 
we have seen, there is no reason to suppose that 
assumption (3) above is sound—i.e., that the ration- 
ality of (intentionally) adopting an intention entails 
the rationality of the agent in so intending once the 
relevant intention has been adopted. If, on the other 
hand, he assumes, with us, that intention-adoption 
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is not an intentional action—that it is, instead, a 
state-change of some sort, wherein an agent comes, 
as a result of reflecting on a prospective course of 
conduct, to have a certain attitude towards his per- 
formance of that course of conduct—there appears 
to be no reason whatsoever to suppose that the 
intentions a rational person will adop- are a function 
of the desirability of having those attitudes rather 
than of the independent rationality of performing 
the actions that they are intentions to perform. Thus, 
on either assumption, it appears unlikely that we 
can avoid the implications of C, by adopting the 
view imagined at the end of Section IV. And this, of 
course, suggests that in circumstances of the sort we 
have been discussing, a rational agent would not, 
after all, be able to adopt intentions that it would by 
hypothesis be very much in her interest to have.” 
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NOTES 


1. The most frequently cited example of cases of type (i) is the strategic nuclear deterrence case where a head-of-state believes 
she can significantly reduce the probability of an antagonist’s preemptive strike only by threatening massive retaliation if that 
strike occurs and in which she believes this threat will be credible only if it is sincere. (For further elaboration see Section II 
below and also the essays by Farrell, Gauthier, Kavka and Lewis cited below.) For an interesting example of £ case of type (ii), 
see Gregory Kavka, “The Toxin Puzzle,” Analysis, vol. 43 (1983), pp. 33-36, which is discussed’ at length in Section H below. 
Note, though, that cases of type (i) are often also cases of type (ii). 

2. That principle, which is similar to one suggested by Gregory Kavka in “Some Paradoxes of Deterrence.” The Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 75 (1978), p. 292, is this: If one believes one has conclusive moral reasons not to do something, one must also 
believe one has conclusive reasons not to do it. 

3. These claims are anticipated, though not distinguished, by Gregory Kavka in “Some Paradoxes of Deterreace,” op. cit. (see 
esp. pp. 292-93, where Kavka writes that “the intentions of a rational agent are not out of line with his assessment of the reasons 
for and against acting”). Unfortunately, in addition to failing to distinguish them, Kavka does not defend these claims, choosing, 
instead, to take the claim just quoted for granted. Also, as I have suggested elsewhere, Kavka errs, in my view, in failing to 
distinguish forming or adopting an intention from having one, as well as in thinking of intention-formation as a kind of (intentional) 
action. (See my “Strategic Planning and Moral Norms: The Case of Deterrent Nuclear Threats,” Public Affairs Quarterly, vol. 1 
(1987), pp. 61-77.) But more on this below. 

4. “Strategic Planning and Moral Norms,” op. cit., pp. 63-65. 

5. See Michael Bratman, Intention, Plans, and Practical Reason (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), passim, 
but especially pp. 15-18, and also Farrell, “Strategic Planning and Moral Norms,” op. cit., pp. 63-65. 

6. Note that the question of whether the relevant intention is a “conditional” or an “unconditional” intention is irrelevant to our 
present point. For in the sorts of cases that interest us, the relevant commitment is in either case a commitment to doing wrong 
in the event that certain circumstances obtain. Note too that it will not do to say, in the strategic deterrence cases, that the person 
in question intends to do wrong for a good reason and therefore is, in the circumstances, more virtuous than someone who does 
not so intend. This would overlook the distinction, elaborated below, between what one intends to do and why one has brought 


it about that one intends to do it. (For a fuller discussion of this latter point, see Farrell, “Strategic Planning and Moral Norms,” 
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op. cit., and also David Lewis, “Devil’s Bargains and the Real World,” in Douglas MacLean (ed.), The Security Gamble: 
Deterrence Dilemmas in the Nuclear Age (New York: Rowman and Allanheld, 1984), pp. 141-46. Note, though, that Lewis 
explicitly denies C, and implicitly rejects C, as well.) 

7. See, for example, Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980), pp. 21-80. 

8. I should note that my principal antagonist in this section is Lewis, op. cit., who sees no problem in the notion of a rational 
person deliberately forming an intention to do what she grants it will be both irrational and immoral for her to do. (See “Devil’s 
Bargains and the Real World,” op. cit., pp. 141 ff.) As will become clear below, I believe that Lewis is mistaken not just in 
assuming that intention-formation is itself an intentional action but also, and much more importantly, in assuming that there is 
no inconsistency in the notion of a presumably rational individual being committed to the performance of what she grants will be 
an irrational act. It is this latter assumption, I believe, attacked in Section I above, that lies behind Lewis’ denial of C,. 

9. I assume for the sake of discussion that the first strike would not itself be enough to precipitate a nuclear winter. 
10. Op. cit., pp. 33-34. i 
11. Note that we disallow, for the sake of argument, any maneuvers that would make actually drinking the toxin a rational thing 
to do—for example, side-bets, binding promises to oneself, etc. The point is to imagine a case where, by hypothesis, it will be 
irrational to actually drink the toxin but where one has to intend to drink it to get the million dollars. Note too, though, the 
discussion in Section IV below, where this way of describing the puzzle is called into question. 
12. In what follows I assume without argument that the proper analysis of belief requires us to think of it as an (intentional) 
attitude of some sort. I want to remain neutral, however, on the question of what the proper objects of that attitude are. Thus, 
while for the sake of simplicity I shall sometimes speak as though the objects of the relevant attitude are propositions, I would 
like to think that my conclusions can be made good even if this is not the case. 
13. For more on this, see Bernard Williams, “Deciding to Believe,” in Problems of the Self (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1973), pp. 136-51. 
14. For a useful discussion, ‘both of the general point here and of the relevance of Pascal, see Jon Elster, Ulysses and the Sirens 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), pp. 47-54. 
15. For an explicit (and ingenious) defense of the view that forming an intention is an (intentional) action, see Gilbert Harman, 
“Practical Reasoning,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 29 (1976), pp. 431-63. For the best defense of the opposing view, see 
Wilfred Sellars, “Fatalism and Determinism,” in Keith Lehrer (ed.), Freedom and Determinism (New York: Random House, 
1966), especially pp. 150-59, and, more recently, Michael Gorr, “Willing, Trying and Doing,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 57 (1979), pp. 237-50. 
16. I am not supposing, of course, that a person has to form an intention in a case like this (I mean in advance of the time when 
she actually has to do either X or not-X). My point is merely that if she does form an intention, it will, if she is rational, have to 
be an intention to do X rather than not-X. 
17. Certainly, if she did not-X, rather than X, given all of our assumptions, we would, as was argued earlier, think that something 
was wrong. But, then, as we have already seen, we must also say that there is something wrong—something untoward, that is 
to say—about the agent who undertakes a commitment to do not-X given all the same facts. (Recall our assumption that there is 
no utility for her in intending one thing rather than another.) For the very thing that makes doing not-X a mark of a kind of 
agent-irrationality—namely, the agent’s embracing of an admittedly irrational alternative—is as much present in the case where 
she (merely) commits herself to doing not-X as in the case where she actually does it. (Notice, though, that the point is not that 
she is acting irrationally in committing herself to not-X, but that in coming to have the relevant attitude she is exhibiting a kind 
of (agent-) irrationality. This of course is just because, on our view, she is not necessarily doing anything when she “commits 
herself” to not-X. She is simply coming to have a certain attitude towards doing not-X.) 
18. To see this, suppose the attitude-object pair in the case of belief is “taking to be true,” where the blank is 
filled in with the name of some sentence. Then our claim would be easily proven, since it is easy to see why a fully rational 
individual could not take some sentence to be true—just because of the utility of doing so—while at the same time reflecting on 
the fact that she has conclusive evidence for thinking it is not true. (Here I am indebted to Williams, op. cit., especially pp. 
136-37 and 147-51.) Thus, to prove our claim, we would simply have to show why this same argument would work for any 
plausible choice of the relevant attitude and its objects. 
19. For an account of how this goes for one not uncommon emotion, see my “Jealousy,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 89 
(1980), pp. 527-59. 
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20. Donald Davidson, “Intending,” in Essays on Actions and Events (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), ap. 83-102. 

21. Bratman, op. cit., pp. 15-18 and throughout. 

22. For a useful discussion, supportive of the general line taken above, see Williams, op. cit., especially pp. 149-51. 

23. A view of this sort is defended by David Gauthier in “Deterrence, Maximization, and Rationality,” Ethics vol. 94 (1984), 
pp. 474-95; reprinted, with minor changes, in MacLean, op. cit., pp. 101-22. For an extremely enlightening discussion of such 
views, see also Stephen Darwall, “Rational Agent, Rational Act,” Philosophical Topics, vol. 14 (1986), pp. 32-57. 

24. The notion of “bootstrapping” I have in mind here is introduced, though in a rather different context, by Bratman, op. cit., 
pp. 24-27. 

25. Very roughly, the “independent rationality” of performing an act is the rationality of performing it indepencently of whether 
or not one has previously intended to perform it. See Darwall, op. cit., for a useful discussion of the very large issue that the 
question in the text introduces and that we shall for the most part have to skirt below. 

26. Bratman, op. cit., suggests a compelling defense of an equivalent claim at pp. 53-55. 

27. Schelling, op. cit., pp. 21-80. 

28. I discuss this point at length, and suggest an argument for the claim that the rationality of intentionally adopting an intention 
(supposing such a thing were possible) would not entail the rationality of intending what one has thereby come to intend, in “On 
Threats and Punishments,” in Social Theory and Practice, vol. 15, 2 (Summer 1989), pp. 125-154. 

29. Earlier versions of this paper were read at a conference on the theory of rationality at The Ohio State University and at a 
departmental colloquium at the University of Pennsylvania, and I am grateful to members of both audiences for their comments. 
In addition, I am indebted to Michael Bratman, Allan Gibbard and Gregory Kavka for comments on an early daft of this paper 
and to my colleague Don Hubin for invaluable help on each of a long series of different drafts. 
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AFTER EXPERIMENT: REALISM AND RESEARCH 


Patrick A. Heelan 


T a time when there is a new sense of the com- 

plexity of the relatiopship between theory and 
experiment in scientific research, we ask: how 
should this relationship be understood? They are 
interdependent, for is not experiment “theory- 
laden”? But they must also be independent, for 
how otherwise can experiment adjudicate among 
theories? This essay takes a new look at the two 
functions of research but from a different philo- 
sophical perspective than is usual, a perspective 
that acknowledges a certain primacy of perception 
over language, theory, and data while holding at the 
same time that all knowledge, even perception, is 
hermeneutical, i.e., the product of interpretation. I 
acknowledge the influence of Edmund Husserl and 
Martin Heidegger, but I have tried to avoid the 
teutonic excesses of their literary style.' 

But first some terms: a scientific theory is (for my 
purposes) a mathematical model explanatory of an 
experimental object. I make a distinction between 
an experimental object and data. Data are (for my 
purposes) measured states ofan experimental object. 
An experimental object is then not the same as a 
datum or data but it shows itself in or through data. 
This distinction will be discussed below. 

Empiricist or positivist accounts of science take 
events (space-time occurrences) as fundamental. I 
start with a different assumption, that what is fun- 
damental to science is the experimental object and 
that this is (or becomes during the progress of 
research) a perceptual object, i.e., an enduring 
worldly object or situation with a time ordered 
structure of qualitative profiles or states. What is 
a worldly object or situation? It is one capable of 
showing its presence in the world, i.e., in the his- 
torical cultural arena in which human life is lived 
and toward which it always turns. 

What kind of thing is a worldly perceptual object? 
How is a scientific experimental object also a per- 
ceptual object? These questions will be approached 
through the work of Edmund Husserl. The reason 
is not because Husserl gives the best account of 
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perception—there is much to criticize in his account 
—but because, inspired by the physics of his time, 
he was the first to “geometrize” perception, i.e., to 
define a perceptual object as the invariant of the 
transformation groups among its profiles—a profile 
being one way among many possible ways an object 
can show itself in a prepared environment to experi- 
enced observers.” I call this approach the Trans- 
formation Theory of Perception and call Husserl 
its grandfather. 

A perceptual object could be a natural object, not 
dependent on scientific technologies, or one natur- 
alized in the world by human technological activity. 
Among such naturalized objects, I shall claim, are 
experimental objects prepared in the laboratory, 
such as, say, the positron. But here we face an am- 
biguity of language. The term “positron” can refer 
either to an element of a theoretical model or to an 
experimental object; these are two different seman- 
tical usages. Only the latter usage refers to a per- 
ceptual object, i.e., to something called a “positron” 
which, when prepared by a standard procedure, 
makes its appearance in a laboratory setting through 
data which, according to the Transformation Theory 
of Perception, are realized profiles of the experi- 
mental object. In this sense, the positron is a natura- 
lized object in the world. 


II 


A perceptual object has for the community of 
inquirers—whether scientific or not—a definite 
outer horizon, a historical “place” in the world.’ 
This would be the (generally fixed tut nevertheless 
diversified) background cultural niche within which 
the perceptual object makes its appearance as having 
a significance of a certain kind for a particular com- 
munity of common interests. One researches outer 
horizons by the methods of cultural hermeneutics. 
For a positron, for instance, its outer horizons are 
the place it fills in laboratory research programs, in 
various technical uses in science and industry, etc. 
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Thus, a perceptual object unlike the objects of un- 
applied theory, is always culture-laden and value- 
laden. The outer horizon of a perceptual object need 
not be unique and definite; it could be multiple, 
that is, it could occupy several niches in the cultural 
world, for as a product shaped by a human perfor- 
mance, it can carry with it one or more, even incom- 
mensurable, values. The same perceptual object 
may occupy one niche for some community of inter- 
est, and a different and incommensurable niche for 
other communities of interest. In particular, theo- 
retical and experimental interests in a perceptual 
object are functionally different as we shall see, and 
satisfy incommensurable interests. 

The perceptual object also has an inner horizon 
which (to use Husserl’s terms) is its essence or eidos. 
The latter terms echo Aristotle, but distantly. I use 
them as Husserl used them, for just the quality asso- 
ciated with a set of states of the perceptual object 
which are transformable systematically or lawfully 
among themselves. I presume—although Husserl 
did not say so—that such systematic transformation 
constituted (what is technically called) a group.‘ 
In this respect, the quality is the invariant (also 
called the “symmetry”) of the transformation group. 
Husserl called the states of a perceptual object its 
“profiles,” “perspectives,” or “appearances.” 

A perceptual object then can be denominated in 
two ways, by its outer horizon which sketches the 
boundaries set to it by culture, or by its inner horizon 
which describes what it is about the structure or 
composition of the object that allows it to occupy 
such a cultural niche. The former is functional, 
quasi-Aristotelian, and belongs to what Wilfrid 
Sellars called “the manifest image” of the world; the 
latter is structural, quasi-Euclidean, and belongs to 
what Sellars called “the scientific image” of the 
world. Both accounts are abstractive and analytical, 
each has some claim to being a “theory” of the object 
but what different kinds of “theory” they are! Con- 
sider, for example, a hammer. Whatever utensil is 
set aside to drive nails is a hammer (in the first, i.e., 
functional, sense), hammer,; whatever about the 
utensil makes it possible to be used to drive nails 
allows the utensil to be a hammer (in the second, 
i.e., structural, sense), hammer. I take the sense of 
the term “theory” to be best associated with the sec- 
ond sense, the inner horizon or “scientific image.” 


For the purpose of this essay, then, the group struc- 
ture which connects the states by transformation 
rules correspond to what I take to be theory. 

Heideggerian note: The hammer illustration was 
used by Martin Heidegger in his Being and Time 
(sect. 33) to make several important and sophisti- 
cated points: we (humans) understand worldly ob- 
jects (understanding, for Heidegger, is always in 
terms of worldly Being!) to the extent that we use 
them purposefully (i.e., as “Zuhanden”); what we 
understand about such worldly objects tends to be 
covered up by the transcending purposefulness of 
human life and action; any conceptual abstraction 
(“theorizing,” whether in the sense of hammer, or 
of hammer.) about what such worldly objects might 
be removes them from the context of Being and life 
and reduces what we understand about them to mere 
possibilities of worldly Being (i.e., to “Vorhanden’”). 
In contrast, to understand the worldly Being of a 
hammer (i.e., as “realized” in the world) one has to 
experience the hammer as a function of the action of 
hammering, for only in such an action is that specific 
possibility (of becoming a hammer) realized (rather 
than some other possibility, say, of becoming a 
doorstop). Such a “realization” or uncovering of 
worldly Being is what Heidegger means by Truth 
(“aletheia”) but such an uncovering, he holds, is 
never definitive because the revealing conceals 
other possibilities. To experience Truth as aletheia, 
it is sufficient to be able to perform the action of ham- 
mering, i.e., to have in one’s repertory the action 
program of which the product would be described by 
hammer, and explained by the hammer}. Further, 
one does not need the abstractive and analytical 
knowledge these would provide in order to realize 
a perceptual object; natural non-theoretical non- 
scientific language would suffice.* The action of 
performance according to its respective program 
is, for Heidegger, a species of interpretation; thus, 
all understanding for Heidegger is interpretative, 
and this, in particular, includes perceiving as the 
realizing of a perceptual object.’ I shall return to 
these notions later. 

In contrast with Heidegger, Husserl is interested 
in specifying the kinds of perceptual objects that 
can be realized, i.e., precisely in the formation of 
abstract and analytical concepts and, of course, of 
scientific theory. It is from Husserl that we can 
learn about the conceptual domain. 
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The importance of beginning a philosophy of sci- 
ence with Husserl comes, as I said, from his attempt 
to “geometrize” perception. By “geometrization” I 
refer to the movement which began in Gottingen in 
the early part of this century to “geometrize” physics, 
i.e., to do physics in the spirit of the great geometers, 
Bernard Riemann and Felix Klein, who were pro- 
fessors at the University of Géttingen. They turned 
geometry into the study of the invariant properties 
of given point- or line-sets when subjected to trans- 
formations, such as those of the projective trans- 
formation group.® The geometrical mode of analysis 
in physics is characterized by the study of invari- 
ances or symmetries, i.e., of what remains the same 
under systems of change. For example, in high 
energy physics, an elementary particle, such as a 
positron, is taken to be an invariant possessing 
multiple intertransformable states and is itself 
characterized by a set of qualitative invariants in 
relation to the dynamic laws governing the transfor- 
mation among these states. All such physically sig- 
nificant transformations are clustered into systems 
each (we may suppose) with a group structure of 
its own, each group denoting a specific property 
(or symmetry) which is (often only conditionally) 
conserved.? Among these transformations, the 
space-time transformation group ensures the min- 
imal requirement for objectivity, namely, spatial 
and temporal unity. 

Husserl, who held the position of Extraordinarius 
at Göttingen from 1901 to 1916, was very much part 
of the mathematical and scientific scene in which 
the new “geometrizing” physics was being done. It 
is, perhaps, not surprising that, persuaded of the 
rightness of the move in physics, he decided to 
appropriate the same principles for the study of per- 
ceptual objects. He focussed on the fact that a per- 
ceptual object can appear in many ways and is never 
static in the way it appears. An object appears to a 
perceiver always through one of its “profiles” or 
“perspectives.” He concluded (1) that a perceptual 
object is the invariant of the manifold of its profiles, 
(2) that an object is characterized by the laws which 
connect profiles with other profiles, and (3) that 
these laws define the “essences” or “eidoi” of the 
object—these last corresponding to what are tradi- 
tionally called its “qualities.” He proposed a new 
method for studying them; he called it “The Method 


of Profile Variations.” In this he established the 
reciprocity between initiatives of the perceiver to 
explore new profiles of the object (this is a dynamic 
subjective structure which he called “noesis”), and 
the organization of changes in the object (this is an 
objective time ordered structure which he called 
“noema”). 

If a perceptual object is described by its outer 
(and possibly multiple) horizon, then the theory of 
the perceptual object is the search for its inner hori- 
zon (or horizons; its essences, or idoi). The fun- 
damental ingredients of a theory then comprise: 
(1) the object itself within some standard cultural 
niche, (2) the states of the object among which are 
profiles or realizable states, (3) the Jews which con- 
nect states with states and profiles wich profiles, and 
define qualities by specifying the invariants (or sym- 
metries) of transformation groups among states and 
profiles. 

For an experimental object, its profiles are just its 
realizable states, while its realized profiles or states 
constitute data. Data, consequently, are named 
after the state names of the experimental object, and 
states refer to possible data, data deing the way 
a perceptual object shows itself to observers in 
properly prepared environments. 

Looking at this analysis from the point of view of 
an ontology for science, it tells us chat the funda- 
mental entities of scientific accounts are neither data 
nor theoretical entities (such as state vectors) but 
experimental objects which are (in the above sense) 
perceptual objects. An empiricist philosophy, such 
as a Quinean Nominalism, will treat data-events as 
fundamental entities, while a rationalist philosophy, 
such as Scientific (Theory) Realism, will treat the 
theoretical state vectors as the fundamental entities. 
The view proposed here is that the fundamental enti- 
ties are neither data nor theoretical entities, but 
what persists through changing data and (as history 
teaches!) changing theories and theoretical descrip- 
tions. The fundamental entities are experimental ob- 
jects which are also perceptual objects. They are his- 
torical object-invariants—subjecta or substances’? 
—telative to data and theoretical description, and 
relative as well to the laboratory praxes which medi- 
ate between them. 

Aristotle in his natural philosophy believed that 
there was just one unique and definite functional 
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essence for every kind of natural object, fixed for all 
time, outside of history. This was his “substance.” 
A post-classical philosopher, however, entertains 
the possibility that a single enduring perceptual 
object may exhibit itself during the course of its 
lifetime in multiple and incommensurable (i.e., not 
simultaneously realizable) ways while remaining 
one and the same historical perceptual object. These 
are Husserl’s “essences” or “eidoi”—we will 
simply call them “qualities.” They are the multiple 
“dresses” the historical phenomenon wears in a 
historically changing environment." I shall try to 
make this view plausible as I continue. 

The transformation group which specifies a par- 
ticular quality can be taken “objectively” (implying 
transformations of the object) or “subjectively” (im- 
plying transformations of the systems of measure 
or observation which the subject actively uses to 
assign states to the object). “Subjective” and “ob- 
jective” transformations match one another, just as 
when one moves one’s hand along a wall, one can 
either speak of the wall objectively, saying that 
parts of the wall succeed one another to the feel 
(the objective transformation) or one can speak of 
the hand subjectively, saying that it brings these 
parts of the wall in succession to the feel (the sub- 
jective transformation). Husserl’s name for the 
objective transformation group among the object- 
states is, as I said, the noema, his name for the 
subjective transformation group among the subject- 
states is the noesis. Each is a part of (what he 
called) the noetic-noematic structure. Noesis and 
noema share the same abstract group theoretic 
structure of being and action; they do not “mirror” 
one another passively, like picture and copy, but 
actively, like score and music, script and play, or 
program and product. This relationship was 
foreshadowed by Aristotle when he claimed that 
the knower becomes the known by living (immate- 
rially) the form of the known. What that form is 
in the knower and how it is in the known is some- 
thing which philosophers and scientists can inves- 
tigate, but knowledge does not require that the 
knower know this form; it only requires that it 
exist. In the Transformation Theory of Perception, 
this form has the structure of an abstract group of 
transformations. 

If a perceptual object is described by the cultural 


niche (or niches) it fills in the world, its noetic- 
noematic structure explains the real conditions 
essential for its preparation and deployment in the 
world. From the point of view of explanation, the 
historical and social milieu are “bracketed” (i.e., 
they are no longer taken as sources of information) 
for the purpose of uncovering the transformation 
groups and their symmetries operative within the 
cultural niche (or niches) which the perceptual 
object fills. 


Il 


The goal or objective of experimental science is 
to be able to prepare an experimental object reliably 
and reproducibly, to be able to display its character- 
istic measurable qualities, and to exhibit the lawful 
connections between them. The processes of prepar- 
ation or realization depend at any historical moment 
on standardized laboratory practices without which 
there are no reliable and reproducible experimental 
results. From the side of the experimenter, such 
processes have the group theoretic characteristic of 
anoesis, while the object prepared, i.e., the experi- 
mental object, has the group theoretic characteristic 
of a noema. From the account given above, the ex- 
perimental object is a perceptual object whose rea- 
lized profiles, specified by measurement, are data. 

Data, however, are profiles of a perceptual 
object, i.e., critically and truly data, only if such 
an object is actually present to the measurement 
process. In this respect, the perceptual object (as 
enduring) has a primacy over data (as events), and 
this primacy is to be understood as anti-empiricist. 
At the same time, the perceptual object has a pri- 
macy over theory, and this primacy is to be under- 
stood as anti-rationalist. I call the experimental 
object a naturalized object because it is constituted 
and “dressed” (given a characteristic set of qualita- 
tive appearances) by a human technology.” An 
experimental object is—using Aristotle’s term—a 
product of poiesis. 

This account then suggests a number of comments 
and conclusions. First, every perceptual object, na- 
tural or naturalized, is an original discovery about 
the world, a “gift,” as it were, “from the gods.” Its 
origins, however, are in the past and we learn it 
from a tradition which teacher us how to experience 
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the perceptual object, how to look for it and to 
recognize it when found, and how to speak about it. 
This tradition is one of practical action in the world 
rather than one of pure thought,’ and the origin of 
the tradition is often handed down in some exem- 
plary story whether sacred such as the story of Cre- 
ation or mundane such as a laboratory textbook." It 
is not then usually given to individuals to make new 
perceptual objects, for the same reason it is not 
‘usually given to individuals to found a tradition. 
Science, however, does seem to have such goals. 

Second, the goal of science includes the discovery 
of new experimental objects and the creation of new 
traditions of perception. This is done experimentally 
either by the play of pure experimental practices or 
by theory-led searches for new experimental objects. 
Galileo with his telescope illustrates the former, or 
Roentgen with his X-rays. The discovery of the 
planet Neptune by Adams and Leverrier illustrates 
the latter. In all of these cases, the experimental 
object discovered or invented reveals itself to suit- 
ably equipped and experienced observers as one 
object, invariant under multiple qualitative appear- 
ances and historical “dress.” 

Third, an experimental object is not just any arbi- 
trary association of “data”; data in a critical sense 
are group-related. They embody a theory and they 
“dress” an experimental object with data. An 
experimental object whether natural or naturalized 
is both intelligible and sensible; it regulates both 
theory and data but is not identical with either; its 
existence in the world—as Aristotle figured out— 
requires the recognition of a persisting subjectum 
or substance given only as the object of an act of 
intellectual intuition of being. This act of intellec- 
tual intuition is what disappeared from modern phi- 
losophy with Descartes, Hume, and Kant. 

Fourth, every perceptual object, even the sim- 
plest and most everyday, defined as the subjectum 
or substances underlying the qualitative invariants 
of its profile systems, has some mathematical struc- 
ture, i.e., some mathematical model can be made 
of it, since the profile structure of its givenness is 
(we confidently suppose) group theoretic; con- 
sequently, the qualities of any perceptual object 
can be formally modelled on some mathematical 
system or theory of such an object. The theory of 
a perceptual object, however, is only the formal 


structure of a system which is always embodied in 
a standard, i.e., traditional, praxis. The praxis is 
prior to theory, because the theory is for the praxis, 
and the praxis is for the perceptual object. 

Fifth, such a traditional praxis is historical, cul- 
tural, social, hermeneutical, and artistic—and, 
therefore, changing. It resembles a living thing. 
Yet, like data and theory, praxis—even understood 
as mutable—is not arbitrary. Only such changes 
are admissible which in a historical process of prep- 
aration and realization exhibit a persistent and his- 
torical unity, i.e., display over time the reproduci- 
bility characteristic of a perceptual object. 


IV 


As mentioned above, scientific research usually 
involves two different research roles, theoretical 
and experimental. The experimental role learns to 
prepare and realize the experimental object to be 
studied; the theoretical role attempts to explain the 
experimental object. Note, firstly, that explanation 
is always contextual and refers to some standard 
context within which the experimental object is 
prepared. Secondly, note that this kind of explana- 
tion is only in.a narrow sense nomological (law- 
like); in a broader sense explanation is also causal!” 
(or productive), since the formal model alone is 
unequal to accounting for the experimental object 
without assuming a common standard praxis, and 
the skills and judgment of expert practitioners 
(Aristotle’s phronesis). Explanation in this broader 
sense is both nomological in the theoretical role 
and causal in the experimental role. 

The experimental voice and the theoretical voice 
are different and contrasting voices. They are 
nevertheless parts of a single piece of music. They 
are independent and interdependent. I shall con- 
sider the two voices separately only for the purpose 
of showing how different they are and how their 
counterpoint works in the music of research. 


Vv 


Experimental objects for scientific research do 
not just happen; they have to be prepared, shaped, 
and presented by processes, usuallv in the labora- 
tory. It is the experimental role which learns to do 
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this. Experimental work is a matter of production 
and performance and it is usually, but not always, 
conducted under the influence of theory. 

Production and performance are what makes the 
performing arts, such as theater and music. These 
too depend on technical resources and use some- 
thing analogous to theory. Using the Transforma- 
tion Theory of Perception, we shall try to glean 
from them some understanding about how produc- 
tion and performance work in general and by 
analogy how they work in the experimental role in 
science." 


Theater, for example, usually starts with the 


script of a play. (It may start with improvisations, 
in which case it is more like a game, inventing 
itself as the performance unfolds.) Scripts alone 
are insufficient for theatrical purposes, and must 
be supplemented with detailed stage instructions 
and a variety of specialized material and expert 
personal resources. These instructions reflect an 
understanding of the play and embody specific pro- 
duction values which, it is hoped, will bring the 
play to life for the prospective audience and in this 
way show off its enduring reality in a changing 
world. These arrangements are the responsibility 
of the director and they result in a series of decisions 
about resources, movements, decor, and staging 
which constitute what is called a “production.” 
From the production finally come “runs” of indi- 
vidual performances sharing the agreed standards 
of the production. Through these performances, 
the theatrical work makes its appearance as an “ex- 
perimental object,” “prepared,” and “realized” for 
the theater-going community of our world. 

A better example in many ways is music. Music 
usually begins with a score. The score is com- 
plemented by instrumental resources, by the choice 
of a space, by a tradition of performance, by an 
audience to be addressed, etc. These play the role 
of a production in theater and embody specific mus- 
ical production values. Like theater, it is in indi- 
vidual performances that the piece of music is “pre- 
pared” and “realized” and shows its identity as a 
singular musical work. 

We glean from this analysis that productions are 
the historical and cultural vehicles by which the 
great dramatic and musical works are handed on 
to us as singular enduring “experimental” objects. 


They are also, like all “experimental” objects, “liv- 
ing” objects, ever changing in their historical exist- 
ence but remaining nevertheless the same. 

We have noted three elements necessary for the 
constitution of a dramatic or musical work: 1. a 
formal program analogous to theory, 2. production 
processes (each affording repeatability within 
agreed but historical production values for experi- 
enced audiences) analogous to laboratory praxes, 
and 3. realization in runs of individual perfor- 
mances analogous to data production. 

The formal program is the script or score.” 
Mediating between the formal program and the 
realization of individual performances is the pro- 
duction. This uses materiel and technologies, and 
embodies historical and cultural traditions of per- 
formance which envisage experienced audiences. 
In the fine arts, these productions are so important 
that they often carry the name of a famous director 
or performer, e.g., Zeffirelli’s Tosca or Orson 
Wells’ Julius Caesar. 

What guarantees the repeatability of performances 
is not just the script or the score but the production. 
A production can be treated as a single transforma- 
tion group with common production values, since 
the same instructions apply to all performances. 

It is worth noting firstly that a common production 
does not eliminate all differences among individual 
performances but only such as would prevent the 
common production values from being achieved. A 
certain dispersion among individual performances 
then is permissible and indeed expected. 

Secondly, it is worth noting that there are usually 
many different traditions of performance for any 
great work, traditions which are different histori- 
cally, nationally, and locally, each characterized 
by a different set of specific production values. 
These productions will in general not commute with 
each other, i.e., instructions which work in one 
production may not work in other productions. Pro- 
ductions then comprise a set of non-commuting 
transformation groups. 

Production and performance, as we said, also 
belong to the experimental role in science.” The 
analysis is different in theory-led experimental work 
and in experimentally-led experimental work. In 
theory-led work, such as the search for neutral cur- 
rents predicted by electroweak theory, the problem 
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is to prepare a stable, enduring, and repeatable 
experimental object; this, as the analogue with 
music suggests, is a form of interpretation. Theory 
in this case is analogous to the script of a drama 
or the score of a piece of music; this has to come 
“alive” in an experimental set-up, and this happens 
only when the laboratory practices are sufficiently 
standardized to permit multiple equivalent data runs 
(or “performances”) by skilled operators (or “per- 
formers”) acceptable to an “audience” of (mostly 
non-participating) scientific colleagues. Since the 
standardization of practices is analogous to a pro- 
duction in the theater or an interpretation in music, 
we expect each to be governed by a set of specific 
production-values, and we expect each to be inde- 
finitely revisable. An experimental object, like a 
dramatic or musical piece, may appear in many 
competing productions; different laboratories may 
engage in different productions. 

In experimentally-led experimental work, such 
as high-temperature superconductivity, the problem 
is different; there is an initial set of relatively inflex- 
ible procedures which serve as the initial production 
process of the experimental object. The problem is 
to construct a theory of the experimental object. The 
analogue, perhaps, in this case is musical or theatri- 
cal improvisations for which a script or score is con- 
structed only after the performance. Such a script or 
score can then be used many times over in many dif- 
ferent media and different productions, capturing— 
in incommensurable ways—for different audiences 
the sense of the original improvisation. In science, 
a similar flexibility of production possibilities is 
given once a theory is constructed. A theory may 
lead consequently to a more complex notion of what 
it is that was originally given, say, in high-temper- 
ature superconductivity experiments, even to one 
characterized by many, even incommensurable, 
essences. 

Just as different theater productions of the same 
script may not be commensurable with one another, 
so different laboratory praxes may not be commen- 
surable with one another even when using the same 
theory. There seems to be evidence for this, say, in 
the conclusion that, without exchanges of laboratory 
personnel and equipment and without a socially 
agreed scientific agenda, practices successful in one 
laboratory may not be successful in another,” or in 


the fact that different laboratories may produce sys- 
tematically divergent measures for the same samples 
of, say, environmental air and water, even when 
there seems to be no fault in the performance of 
the measurements.” Such results, though not yet 
well understood, may indicate that acommon social 
agenda—i.e., common production-values—are 
needed to forge convergence among different labor- 
atories so that their results (experimental “runs” 

are comparable. 

Some experimental work, such as the high-energy 
experiments planned for the yet-to-be-built Super- 
conducting Supercollider (SSC), sets out to test the 
limits of existing theory and laboratory practice. In 
the performing arts a classical score is often taken 
and tested to the limits of performance and produc- 
tion. A Bach fugue transposed, say, for jazz instru- 
ments, ceases at some point for experienced music 
lovers to be a piece of classical music; beyond that 
threshold, however, may lie nothing—or, if luck 
holds, there may arise a genuinely new musical 
genre. The analogue may help us to understand 
what the impressarios of the SSC are hoping for. 

One final point of the analogy, we may also 
expect in any particular laboratory production that 
“runs” of individual “performances” are judged like 
musical and dramatic performances to be better or 
worse by a prudential and mostly aesthetic judg- 
ment.” This suggests the relevance of aesthetic 
criteria for discerning between “good” and “bad” 
data. 


VI 


The theoretical role seeks a nomological model; 
in most cases, this is a mathematical model com- 
prising a set of equations governing the change 
over time of an abstract vector playing the role of 
(in some sense) a “description” of the scientific 
object. The abstract vector is specified by number 
variables whose values are sampled by measure- 
ment. Thus, through measurement, the model is 
linked to data and data to the model. Solutions of 
the mathematical equations—i.e., nomological 
deduction—can then be used for the purposes of 
prediction since the abstract vectors of the model 
are connected to the physical events they “describe” 
via measurement. 
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Since mathematical objects are ideal, precise, 
and not located in worldly places and times, while 
to the contrary empirical objects are individual, 
imprecise, and located in worldly places and times, 
it is pertinent to ask how the two are brought 
together in science. In the experimental role, the 
two are brought together by preparation and reali- 
zation. In the theoretical role, they are brought 
together by measurement. 

The classical view about the role of theory” is 
that each variable specifying the abstract vector has 
a unique true value independently of history, cul- 
ture, and the social purposes of inquiry, and that 
this value is the numerical limit toward which ever 
more and more precise measurements converge. 
The classical view in our own times has an under- 
lying empiricist or positivistic assumption, that the 
data which measurement addresses are atomistic, 
that the raw data of science are just a table of 
measure numbers (imperfect samples of true but 
unknown values) from which some system is to be 
inferred mainly by computational means. 

If, to the contrary, science is about experimental 
objects—and this is my starting point—then data 
are not numbers, nor do they of themselves consti- 
tute a foundation for science; data in a critical sense 
are no more than the realizable profiles of a (pre- 
sumed) experimental object to which, within a stan- 
dardized laboratory praxis, measurement assigns 
numbers as names (or better, abstract vectors as 
names). Data are from the start intentional, i.e., 
they reveal (or intend to reveal) to experimental 
researchers an experimental object. Without an 
experimental object, data are like strawberry-red 
patches minus the strawberry; no configuration of 
strawberry-red patches make a strawberry— 
perhaps, the illusion of a strawberry, but not a real 
strawberry. This illustration exemplifies the classic 
specter of empiricism, the Myth of the (Empiricist) 
Given! To the contrary, data are given critically as 
data only when the experimental object is given; 
the systematic connections among data are ulti- 
mately no other than those which constitute the 
noema of the experimental object within some outer 
cultural, i.e., laboratory, horizon. 

Furthermore, measurement processes are not and 
should not be thought to be infinitely perfectible. 
There is no unique true value independently of the 


socially approved production norms of a measure- 
ment tradition. No measurement should be more 
precise than is compatible with the ability to return 
again and again to the same experimental object, to 
equivalent preparations of atoms, particle scatter- 
ings, molecular excitations, etc.” 

Measured values then always fall within a range 
assigned by the production values of the experimen- 
tal tradition, and such a dispersion (part of the so- 
called experimental “errors”) is due not to imperfec- 
tions of the measuring process but to measurement 
in the fulfillment of its proper role. Some of what is 
routinely in practice treated as “noise” is not such 
but “free space” enjoyed by the experimental object 
as a “living” thing and part of its “description.” The 
reason for this “free space” is that the object of 
scientific study is a prepared object, the product of a 
performance ruled by production values geared to 
the ability to revisit the same experimental object 
again and again in sequential “runs.” Such “free 
space” is a consequence of the primacy accorded to 
the experimental object over theory and is just as 
characteristic of the classical experimental object 
as of the quantum experimental object. 

The difference between classical and quantum 
physics does not then lie in the existence of experi- 
mental “indeterminacies,” but in how theory man- 
ages them. In classical physics, they are analysed 
using universal “sampling distributions” because it 
is assumed that dispersion of values signifies “er- 
rors” relative to a unique classical set of values. 
To the contrary, in quantum physics, dispersion 
belongs to the very notion of the object, and some 
of the dispersion of quantum data derives, not from 
a classical “theory of errors” (which presupposes 
a universal joint probability function), but from 
contextualized probability functions derivable from 
the quantum theoretic “descriptions” themselves. 

Just as the aim of experimental science is to learn 
how to prepare and recognize a specific experiment 
tal object, so the aim of the theoretical role is to 
understand why the procedures of preparation and 
realization (the experimental noesis) produce and 
reproduce such a specific experimental noema. The 
inner horizon of the experimental object is the theory 
of the object’s preparation; consequently, theoreti- 
cal research must take a special interest in measure- 
ment events which signal the realization of the 
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experimental object and provide numerical indices 
for the “description” of its state. It is these measure- 
ment events which, when “read,” provide sample 
values for those variables entering into the theory of 
the experimental object. They signify mathematical 
objects, usually abstract vectors or the numbers 
which specify the components of these vectors. 
Measurement events are then for the theoretical role 
semiotic data, i.e., signifiers. Signifiers are not 
independent objects. 

Signifiers, such as numerals, letters and words, 
function as elements within a system of differences 
whose purpose is to be interpreted or “read.” This 
character permits translation between equivalent 
systems of differences, for example, in science, 
between equivalent systems of data (say, between 
photographs and electronically encoded signals). 
Data in the critical sense are then semiotically con- 
textual, they make no sense except as part of a 
system of signifiers. Which semiotic data system 
is to be used is generally specified among the pro- 
` duction values of the laboratory tradition, where, 
for example, typical data outputs for cloud cham- 
bers are in photographic form while for spark cham- 
bers they are in the form of electronic signals. 

Insofar as data are signifiers, they are to be 
treated hermeneutically, i.e., according to the 
method of the hermeneutical circle. The her- 
meneutical circle (or better, spiral) proceeds by a 
repeated spiral movement from a prior grasp of 
what an original piece of semiotic data—the starting 
point—might possibly signify or refer to, through 
the judicious collection of new data, to the building 
of a reference corpus of semiotic data that ulti- 
mately can sustain a holistic interpretation and has 
the capacity thereby of conferring sense on the 
starting point. The process of building such a corpus 
is cumulative and judicious; on the one hand it 
searches for new data to fit together with the old 
so that the point of the original inquiry is moved 
ever forward; on the other hand the direction of 
the inquiry can itself be changed by the way the 
growing corpus comes to be configured. There is 
then a certain reciprocity between the corpus and 
the sense of the corpus as they are shaped by the 
spiral movement of the inquiry. 

This kind of search is never deterministic; there 
is never just one predetermined meaning. The 


search is open-ended, capable of being re-directed 
by different prior expectations or interests, and con- 
sequently of leading to different theories. The touch- 
stones of scientific understanding, however, is two- 
fold: 1. the ability to return again and again to new 
runs of data and, 2. to find in them the same experi- 
mental object as was found in the original data set. 
Just as in the theater, there are runs of performances 
which fulfill a common script and common produc- 
tion values, so in the laboratory, there are runs of 
experiments which fulfill a common theory and 
common practices of preparation. Just as in the 
theater, the play is the thing, so in scientific research, 
the experimental object is the thing. 

The data of the reference data corpus, being semi- 
otic data, are syntactically contextuat, i.e., they fita 
mathematical or logical model. However, since the 
scientific interest of the inquiry focuses ultimately 
not on the model but on the experimental object, the 
theoretical role has in addition semantical interests 
which go beyond the merely mathematical, logical, 
and abstract. These semantical interests are con- 
textualized by the standard laboratory praxis with- 
in which the experimental object shows itself as 
“dressed” with the kind of data judged to be relevant 
to construction of the reference data corpus. 

If the theoretical role studies putative data offered 
for interpretation by the procedures of preparation, 
the experimental role ensures that the data are not 
just putative but truly data, i.e., that they refer to 
a realized experimental object, for only on that 
condition can the data be legitimate subject matter 
for interpretation and does it make sense to try to 
“read” the data for measure values. 

In contrast, the experimental role does not look 
on data as signifiers of a mathematical model but 
as already having been interpreted and realized by 
a performance in accordance with approved labora- 
tory praxis. It looks on data as profiles of a realized 
experimental object, named by the abstract vectors 
of the theoretical model, and differentiated among 
themselves by such names. 

Is such naming by model-theoretic names descrip- 
tion? Naming profiles by using abstract vectors is 
like naming by numbering; it is no more a description 
than giving numbers to football players is descrip- 
tive of who or what they are, for a description must 
be qualitative as well as differentiating; I mean, it 
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must designate characteristic sensible features which 
reveal its “place” and value in the world for human 
life. These qualitative features are, as it were, the 
historical and cultural “dress” by which an experi- 
mental object is recognized as actually present in a 
standard laboratory setup, i.e., in its appropriate 
cultural niche. These qualitative features are pre- 
cisely what we call experimental “data.” What this 
worldly “dress” is and how it looks depends on the 
production values governing the laboratory prepar- 
ation of the experimental object. It is consequently 
not unique, and only relatively fixed. 

Since data are named and differentiated in the 
theoretical role by the abstract vectors associated 
with them, the vocabulary of theory can be used 
by the experimental role with a new and descrip- 
tively oriented semantics to refer to the experi- 
mental object. In this way, a new descriptive lan- 
guage of the experimental object is generated using 
the vocabulary and sentence structure of theory. In 
what sense—if at all—is this descriptive language 
“theory-laden”? 

The new descriptive semantics of the experimen- 
tal object—though syntactically theory-laden, since 
the structure of its sentences is governed by the 
mathematical model—is not, however, semantically 
theory-laden, for the semantically theory-laden lan- 
guage of the theoretical role addresses signifiers of 
the reference corpus. The latter language would 
articulate no more than a kind of formal ontology 
(to use Husserl’s term), i.e., empty schemata of 
categories of things.” To possess in addition a 
descriptive semantics of the experimental object, 
the vocabulary and sentence structure of theory 
needs a social-historical-technological context for 
its use. This is provided by the experimental role 
with its laboratory praxis and the production values 
associated with it. The descriptive use of theoretical 
terms and sentences then are semantically praxis- 
laden without being semantically theory-laden. 

Within the experimental role, theoretical explana- 
tion is not merely nomological but also causal. 
Causality lies in the experimental ability to prepare 
and manipulate the experimental object. Theory sup- 
poses the generalized ability of going beyond any 
one set of production values; like its analogue, a 
musical score or the script of a play, theory can be 
embodied in many productions, it can “dress” the 


experimental object in many ways, and make it 
serve many worldly purposes inside research or 
outside. 


vil 


The central thesis of this essay is neither original 
nor remarkable except in its philosophical origins in 
contemporary continental philosophy. The thesis is 
that scientific research in its two roles, experimental 
and theoretical, aims to generate through theory-led 
laboratory practice new traditions of perception, in 
which experimental scientific objects are given as 
naturalized perceptual objects, at first, just to ex- 
perienced performers, but eventually to a wider 
community. The thesis is neither original nor re- 
markable because the culture of science has for 
many years come to suppose that position. What is 
remarkable, however, is that philosophies of science 
have for so long fought the thesis, or affirmed it only 
in ways that greatly distorted its intuitive content. 

This essay is an attempt to make amends for this 
dispute by exploring a tradition of philosophy as old . 
as Aristotle and as young as Husserl. Heidegger, and 
Gadamer, in order to articulate a sense of scientific 
realism more appropriate to the historical culture 
of the scientific community—indeed of the social 
community—than what is currently available. The 
operative principles are both phenomenological and 
hermeneutical. The first states the primacy of per- 
ception for understanding Being, i.e., the reality of 
ourselves and world. The latter states that all under- 
standing of this kind is hermeneutical, not just on 
the model of language in the reading of signs, but on 
the model of music in performance programs which 
are capable of bringing to realization for us what we 
are and what the world is in which we live. 

Parts of what I have said even as a philosopher 
may not at first inspection appear to be new, for who 
has not heard of recent discussions about experi- 
mentation, of the historicity of scientific theories, 
of “theory-ladenness” of data, etc.? All of these 
problems, however, have been transformed, re- 
described, and reworked from a perspective which 
I have found both fascinating and frustrating since 
I left high-energy physics twenty-five years ago 
and began to study philosophy. Given the philo- 
sophical tradition I come from, what I have said 
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is quite original—revolutionary for most in that tra- 
dition. Since everything I have said is said in terms 
of that tradition, one should hesitate to see agree- 
ments with other writers where there are no more 
than verbal similarities. 

Among the many advantages to the approach I 
have chosen, not least, are the legitimate claims of 


moral, social, historical, religious, artistic, techno- 
logical, and prudential factors to operate side by side 
with theory and data at the core of scientific research. 
Nature—and ourselves—in this post-classical era 
are not just exemplifications of primordial laws, but 
rather are we like a Heraclitean Fire, ever the same, 
yet ever new and self-transforming.”* * 
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NOTES 


1. My book Space-Perception and the Philosophy of Science (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988) initiated the 
discussion continued in this essay. 

2. Husserl’s term for a perceptual object is a “phenomenon,” i.e., what shows itself, truly, not falsely. Because of possible 
confusion with other, e.g., Kantian, phenomenalistic, etc., meanings of the term, I shall use the term “perceptual object” instead 
of “phenomenon.” See my “Husserl’s Later Philosophy of Science,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 54 (1987), pp. 368-90. 

3. Husserl used the term “outer horizon” differently; for him it was a spatial metaphor (rather than a functional one) specifying 
the boundary which separates what belongs to an object from what does not belong to it. 

4. A transformation of an object changes it (in relation to a subject) so that a different aspect of the same (invariant) object is 
brought forward; a transformation group is a set of transformations which can be applied singly or successively, containing an 
identity transformation, and containing the inverse of any transformation in the group. For example, dance movements usually 
constitute a group, and likewise, movements of chess pieces except for the pawn, free movements in open space, etc. A 
transformation of a subject changes the subject in relation to an object so that the same (invariant) subject can take hold of a 
different aspect of the same (invariant) object; such transformations can also constitute a group. 

5. See Wilfrid Sellars, “Philosophy and the Scientific Image of Man,” pp. 1-40 in his Science, Perception, and Reality (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962). 


6. Husserl called this “the natural attitude”; Authur Fine in The Shaky Game (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1986) called 
it “the natural ontological attitude.” 


7. Heidegger rarely uses the term “perception,” because he takes this term to be loaded with conceptual “theorizing.” 

8. In projective geometry, a geometrical object is a set of points or lines characterized by an invariant preserved under the 
projective transformation group of coordinate systems. 

9. Even for simple everyday objects, systems may not commute with one another, i.e., the order in which the transformations 
or exchanges take place can affect the final outcome. In science, the counterpart is, of course, in quantum physics. 
10. One could call them historicized versions of what Aristotle in his cosmology called “substances.” 
11. Some of these notions have already been introduced by Stephen Toulmin and Robert Ackermann; see Toulmin’s Human 
Understanding (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972) and Ackermann’s Data, Instruments, and Theory (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1985). 

12. The terminology used by physicists is “active” for the “objective” transformation group and “passive” fcr the “subjective” 
transformation group; see, for example, Eugene Wigner, Symmetries and Reflection (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1957), p. 45. As used by physicists, the terminology assumes that the subject is not active in the specificaticn of the scientific 
object and this, of course, is an assumption I reject. 


13. In contrast, a natural perceptual object is “dressed” just by the human sensory systems. 
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14. This is also the position of J. J. Gibson, Ecological Approach to Visual Perception (Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum, 1986); see my 
Space-Perception for an alternative account. 

15. The role of mythic narrative in giving legitimacy to the world is a topic much discussed today by writers such as.P. Ricoeur, 
D. Carr, J. F. Lyotard, and many post-modernist writers. The legitimizing role of scientific textbooks has been touched upon by 
T. S. Kuhn, G. Holton, and L. Fleck. 

16. The importance of achieving a stable experimental object not guaranteed by theory alone are themes also stressed by lan Hacking, 
Representing and Intervening (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

17. The causality in question is productive, not Humean, causality; this is reprise of an Aristotelian theme. This kind of causality has 
been reintroduced into the philosophy of science by Wesley Salmon. See his Scientific Explanation and the Causal Structure of the 
World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984). 

18. Robert Ackermann also makes the analogy between experimentation and the fine arts; see Ackermann, Data, Instruments, and 
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p its most general form, internalism is the view 

that what justifies a person’s belief, the ground 
of it’s justification, is something internal to that per- 
son.! The “internal,” in the relevant sense, is that to 
which one has introspective, thus internal, access; 
it includes beliefs, visual and other sensory impres- 
sions, and thoughts. To have such access to some- 
thing is to be aware of it or to be able, through self- 
consciousness or at least by introspective reflection, 
to become aware of it. By contrast, the production 
of a belief by a reliable process, say one that more 
often than not yields true beliefs, is not introspec- 
tively accessible. Thus reliabilism, as the view that 
what justifies a belief is some such reliable basis, is 
externalist. This formulation of internalism covers a 
number of contemporary positions and leaves much 
unspecified. Section I will sketch a version of the 
view which is plausible and should be acceptable 
to many internalists. 


J. INTERNALISM AND INTROSPECTIVE ACCESS 


First, internalism does not imply that one can 
become aware of the justifier under any particular 
description, such as “my evidence.” Indeed, a plaus- 
ible internalism need not even require that the aware- 
ness be conceptual, in the sense that one is aware 
of the ground under any concept. Thus if, after a 
camera flash, a tiny child is aware of a blue after- 
image in its visual field, this may suffice to justify 
believing there is something blue out there, even if 
the child has not yet developed any concept of an 
afterimage or of a sensory state. Being justified by 
a ground, even if it should imply having some con- 
cept instantiated by that ground, does not require 
awareness of the ground under any particular one, 
and certainly not under an epistemic concept. 

Second, so long as the awareness is introspective 
as opposed to, say, observational (and thus de- 
pendent on the external world), it need not even be 
direct. The main notion of directness relevant here 
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is phenomenal directness: phenomenally direct 
awareness is awareness not mediated by any other 
object of awareness. In this sense, we need not be 
directly aware even of our beliefs; indeed, it may be 
—though this is not a commitment of internalism— 
that by their very nature dispositional mental states 
become objects of awareness only through their 
manifestations in consciousness. Granted, in the 
inferential sense of “direct” we may know directly 
that we have beliefs; but that is consistent with our 
awareness of them being mediated by, say, direct 
awareness of our assentingly enterta:ning their prop- 
ositional object. Mediation by an object would not 
imply mediation by a premise. 

Third, the appropriate introspective reflection 
may be extended, so long as it reveals elements that 
already justify our belief and it does not introduce 
new justifiers, e.g. through inferentially extending 
our knowledge of premises for the b2lief by leading 
us to propositions we did not previously believe and 


might have even rejected on first considering them. 
The appropriate kind of reflection, then, is revela- 
tory, not generative: it reveals a grcund one has, it 
does not create a ground to which one was in some 
sense entitled. The former kind of reflection is appro- 
priate to justified belief, the latter to merely justifi- 
able belief. This distinction is not sharp, but plainly 
there are cases in which a person <S) can believe 
something, say that the butler committed the crime, 
for bad reasons, yet have good reasons for believing 
it that would come to mind given czreful reflection 
of the kind that generates discoveries through one’s 
drawing inferences from what one believes. Here S’s 
belief has potential, not actual, justification. The 
same case shows that the internalist notion of justifi- 
cation is not expressible simply by sich counterfac- 
tuals as: If $ were to reflect on what grounds S has 
for believing p, S would become awere of at least one 
good one. Even for subjects with enough conceptual 
sophistication to do this kind of reflection, such 
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counterfactuals fail to distinguish between revela- 
tory and generative reflection. For that reason 
(among others), internal access to revelatory reflec- 


tion does not imply justified, as opposed to merely 
justifiable, belief. 


Il. THE PROBLEM OF INTROSPECTIVE ACCESS 
TO CAUSAL CONNECTIONS 


As formulated here, internalism is neutral 
regarding the question whether the internal ele- 
ments that justify a belief must also stand in some 
causal relation to it. But this causal constraint is 
plausible to some internalists, and a causalist inter- 
nalism—one that embodies this constraint—is the 
kind to be developed here. Consider first the sense 
in which this view is causal. 

In general terms, what I call the causal require- 
ment on justified belief is this: a justified belief must 
be at least in part causally based on, i.e., in part pro- 
duced or sustained by, what justifies it, for instance 
a sensory experience or beliefs of premises $ takes 
to warrant the belief. A major motivation for the 
causal requirement is the idea that a justified belief 
is both grounded in what justifies it and, at least if 
empirical, supported by that in a way that connects 
the belief to the world, in the sense, roughly, that 
the (ultimate) ground is produced or sustained by 
some feature of the world and, given the transitivity 
of causation, the belief it grounds is also connected 
with that feature. White paper produces my stead- 
fast impression of white; this in turn (partly) pro- 
duces my belief that there is white before me; and 
my belief is justified above all because it is based on 
this impression. This connection between my belief 
and the world is important in explaining why justifi- 
cation should be thought necessary for knowledge; 
for (at least in empirical cases) knowledge must 
register some fact about the world. 

On this causal view of justified belief, it is not 
enough that the propositional object of the belief be 
evidentially supported by some justificatory propo- 
sition to which S has access, say by virtue of S’s 
remembering it. To speak in Kantian terms, just as 
an action has moral worth only if done from, and not 
merely in conformity with, duty, so a belief is justi- 
fied only if based on, and not merely evidentially in 
line with, one’s ground(s). Roughly, a belief is 


justified by a ground only if held on that ground; and 
a causalist internalism maintains that only beliefs 
held on an internal ground can manifest epistemic 
virtue: only beliefs causally rooted in oneself can 
redound to one’s epistemic character. As one gets 
no moral credit for accidentally doing one’s duty, 
or doing it for a bad reason, one gets no epistemic 
credit unless one believes on the basis ofa (suitable) 
ground and not merely in line with it. 

Internalism, on the other hand, is motivated quite 
differently than is the causal requirement, and there 
is some reason to doubt that the two are ultimately 
compatible. Internalism is motivated in part by the 
idea that what justifies a belief is somehow avail- 
able to one to use in justifying it? and in part by 
the conviction that even if a Cartesian demon 
caused us to hold countless false beliefs, we would 
remain justified in holding those of them suitably 
based on internal grounds: such grounds, then, 
seem central in justification. 

The problem to be resolved by a causalist inter- 
nalism arises as follows. It is simply not clear how 
one can have introspective access to the relevant 
causal relations, and hence to what causalist views 
take to be a crucial condition of one’s justification. 
This applies particularly to causal sustaining rela- 
tions; for, unlike causal production, these need not 
be manifested by experienceable marks, such as 
inferential processes or phenomenal events. Con- 
sider an (apparently) justified belief that one will 
go to the office tomorrow. Can one, by introspec- 
tive reflection, become aware of the relevant kind 
of causal sustaining relation between one’s grounds 
for this and one’s believing it? 

A negative answer finds support along these 
lines. First, there seems to be no standard set of 
ways that such causal connections manifest them- 
selves in consciousness: one introspects at best a 
constant conjunction. Moreover, it appears that to 
know or justifiably believe that my belief that I 
will go to the office is causally sustained by, say, 
my belief that nothing will prevent realization of 
my intention to go, I must know such things as 
this: that if I lacked the latter belief, I would not 
hold, or would less strongly hold, the former. Can 
one know or justifiably believe such counterfactuals 
through introspective reflection? This is far from 
obvious. Indeed, it is not even obvious that when 
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believingly entertaining the premises of a valid syl- 
logism produces one’s belief of the conclusion, one 
can know or justifiedly believe, on the basis of 
introspection, that this production relation actually 
holds. One is especially unlikely to know this where 
the conclusion is something one wants to believe, 
and believing it is thus subject to non-evidential 
influences. It is no wonder, then, that the causal 
requirement has been taken to be reliabilist* or at 
least inimical to internalism.* . 

In discussing this problem, we should concentrate 
on causal sustaining relations rather than produc- 
tion relations, since the former present the harder 
case for a causalist internalism. Let us start with a 
brief examination of the range of internalist posi- 
tions, particularly as bearing on direct (roughly, 
non-inferential) justification. 


Ill. FIRST-ORDER AND SECOND- 
ORDER INTERNALISM 


Much depends on the scope of the accessibility 
requirement central to internalism. The guiding 
idea is that justified belief requires access to what 
justifies the belief,’ e.g., to a visual experience. 
Call this view first-order internalism. The counter- 
part condition on justification for believing, situa- 
tional justification—which does not entail actually 
believing—simply requires access to a ground S 
has that would produce a justified belief that p if 
S came to hold this belief appropriately on the basis 
of the ground. Since this ground can, in that way, 
produce an actual justified belief, which requires 
the ground’s accessibility to S, we may reasonably 
take internalism to entail the accessibility of 
grounds even of merely situational justification. 
Again, the analogy to action is apt. Situational 
justification is like the justification one has for 
doing something, say insisting one be paid a debt 
on time: one need not do it, as one need not believe 
everything for which one has good evidence; but 
one’s justifying ground—recalling the promised 
time—is accessible, and if one does it on the basis 
of that ground, then one does it justifiedly. 

By contrast, a strong internalist might require 
introspective access to how what justifies does 
so, where this implies a capacity to know, intro- 
spectively, how the justifier does so, or at least a 


capacity, regarding some way it justifies, to form, 
introspectively, a justified belief that it does so in 
that way. Call this second-order internalism, since 
in effect it implies that one does or can know (or 
justifiedly believe) something about one’s belief, 
say that it is sustained by one’s impression of white, 
or that its truth is entailed by that of a premise one 
believes. Suppose it were claimed that one must 
also be capable of knowing or justifiedly believing 
that, say, the impression provides evidence for 
believing there is something white before one. We 
would then have an internalism that is both second- 
order and, since it requires S to have concepts like 
that of evidence, epistemic. 

It may well seem that first-order internalism 
implies second-order internalism. Certainly if $ is 
aware of what justifies S’s belief, e.g. of an impres- 
sion of variegated human shapes before S, S is in 
a good position to form second-order beliefs about 
how this justifies the belief. Still, $ need not form 
any. Being aware of something makes possible, 
and even natural, formation of beliefs about it; but 
it surely does not entail that, as where one’s mind 
is heavily occupied with unrelated matters. Hence, 
it would be a mistake to hold that if one has a 
justified first-order belief, one must also have 
second-order beliefs concerning what justifies it. 
But what about the view that one can, but need 
not, know or justifiably believe an appropriate 
range of things about one’s internal grounds? This, 
too, seems too strong. Suppose S is a child with 
insufficient conceptual resources to form the 
relevant kind of belief, say that S’s impression of 
human figures supports the proposition that there 
are people before S. Then first-order but not second- 
order internalism allows S to have justified beliefs. 

The distinction between first- and second-order 
internalism turns out to be important. For one thing, 
if we hold the latter, it may easily seem that one does 
not justifiedly believe p unless one can show one 
does, since, after all, if you have access to both what 
justifies you and how it does, you should be able— 
on reflection—to articulate all this in a way that 
shows your belief that p to be juszified. You can 
cite a basis of your justification and in some sense 
explain how it grounds the justified belief. Much 
depends, of course, on what is built into awareness 
of how a ground justifies and into the notion of 
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showing. Even if you are aware of both a causal sus- 
taining relation and a parallel relation of evidential 
support between your ground and the belief it jus- 
tifies, you may not be able to show your justifica- 
tion to the satisfaction of a skeptic. Skeptics have 
very high standards of adequate evidence and so 
of showing something. In any event, it is a mistake 
to hold that one justifiedly believes p only if one 
can show that one does. This would for most people 
rule out justified beliefs that they are in pain, or 
seem to see red. Hence, if second-order internalism 
implies this capacity, it is mistaken. Granted, in 
giving a justification, as an internalist implies is 
typically possible for a normal adult who has it, 
one may be exhibiting, and thereby showing, what 
justifies one; but this is not showing that it does. 

Thus, an internalist defending the causal require- 
ment may plausibly argue as follows against being 
saddled with second-order internalism. First, it is 
the relevant experiential state, or one’s evidence 
beliefs, that do justify the belief that p; their causally 
producing or sustaining this belief is in part how they 
do it. If I cite one of these grounds to justify my be- 
lief that p, I give a justification of that belief; I need 
indicate the causal role of my ground only if I am 
trying to show that I justifiedly believe p. Giving a 
justification is roughly offering a ground that jus- 
tifies; it is appropriate to a request for one’s justifi- 
cation. Showing one is justified is roughly producing 
an argument with the epistemic conclusion that the 
belief in question is justified; it is appropriate to a 
challenge of one’s justification. Compare explaining 
an intentional action by citing the reason for which 
one performed it, and showing that it was inten- 
tional, which implies much more, including one’s 
providing evidence for a causal connection between 
the want expressing one’s reason and the action. 
Hence, I can have a justified belief, and even give 
my justification for it, without being warranted in 
attributing to my ground the causal role which, on 
the sustaining requirement, it must play. Causalist 
internalism, then, does not require knowledge or 
justified beliefs about such causal roles. 

To be sure, if a justifying ground is a causal fac- 
tor, then access to it is access to a causal condition, 
and if one gives one’s justification, one in fact cites 
a cause; but this does not imply knowledge, or jus- 
tification for beliefs, about the justifier as a causal 


factor, nor that in giving one’s justification one is 
showing any causal connection. If this line of argu- 
ment is sound, then the answer to our problem is 
just this: since first-order internalism is the only 
plausible kind, or at least the most important kind, 
and, even conjoined with the causal requirement, 
it does not require introspective access to causal 
truths about belief production or sustenance, our 
lacking such access would not seriously threaten a 
causalist internalism. 

The points just made constitute a plausible re- 
sponse both to the charge that first-order internalism 
commits one to second-order internalism and to the 
problem of reconciling the causal requirement on 
justification with first-order internalism. The mis- 
guided desire to construe justification so that if one 
has it one can show—say, in the face of skeptical 
queries—that one does is a powerful motivation for 
holding second-order internalism; but internalists 
need not hold it. They also need not posit introspec- 
tive access to causal connections between justifiers 
and the beliefs they justify, even if these connections 
are necessary for justification. 

So far, so good. But this defense of a causalist in- 
ternalism still appears to have two dubious implica- 
tions: first, that justification supervenes on (roughly 


- in the sense that it is necessarily determined by) only 


the justifying experiential states and not also on 
their producing or sustaining any belief they justify; 
and second, that the causal connections in question 
are only contingent conditions on justification. Both 
notions go against at least the spirit of the causal 
requirement. As normally interpreted, the require- 
ment implies that it is a necessary truth partly consti- 
tutive of the concept of justification that it supervenes 
on the relevant grounds as having an appropriate 
causal connection with the belief they justify. Is the 
guarded internalism formulated here really causalist? 

A good way to deal with this problem is to insist 
on distinguishing between the supervenience base 
of justification and what S must have access to in 
order to have justification. Why must an internalist 
identify these? If we refuse to assimilate giving 
justification to showing that one has it, and if we 
insist that access to what justifies one need not 
imply an ability to show that one is justified, much 
less a capacity to lay out the elements essential in 
an analysis of justification, an internalist may hold 
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that not everything in the supervenience base of 
justification need be introspectively accessible to 
the justified subject. If this shows that internalism 
is not as internal as it may sound, that can be 
granted. Perhaps it is only confusions or preoccu- 
pations with answering skepticism that have made 
it sound so internal in the first place. 

One may accept this line and still be dissatisfied 
with the account of self-knowledge it suggests and 
with the resources it allows an internalist for dealing 
with skepticism, e.g. for arguing that we actually 
have justified beliefs. One might thus go on to raise 
the question whether a causalist internalism can pro- 
vide for a kind of introspective access to causal con- 
nections crucial for justification. The next section 
pursues this issue. 


IV. INTROSPECTIVE ACCESS TO CAUSAL 
CONDITIONS OF DIRECT JUSTIFICATION 


We should first clear away an obstacle. Even if a 
first-order internalism does provide for a kind of in- 
trospective access to the relevant causal connections, 
it still does not entail second-order internalism. For 
surely S can have such access to those connections 
without having the capacity to acquire second-order 
knowledge or justified beliefs that they obtain. This 
can hold in at least one case: where S is aware of 
the causal connections in some way, but lacks con- 
cepts, such as that of causal sustenance, required to 
understand, and so to believe, the relevant causal 
propositions. 

Moreover, unrestricted second-order internalism 
has a defect serious enough to make internalists 
forswear it. Consider a plausible second-order ver- 
sion: that if S is a normal clear-headed adult, then 
if S has a justified belief that p, S has introspective 
access to some way in which what justifies this 
belief does so, if only to a causal sustaining relation 
between the justifier and the belief it justifies, 
where this implies the capacity to form a justified 
belief that the former produces or sustains the latter. 
If this second-order causal belief is to be itself 
justified, then it, too, must have an internal causal 
ground about whose causal relation to it $ can form 
a justified belief. The same holds, however, for 
that causal belief, and so on. No virtuous circle 
seems available to solve the problem, and it would 


be ad hoc to restrict the second-order thesis just to 
causal relations between first-order beliefs and their 
justifiers. Thus, the imagined second-order inter- 
nalism would imply that there is no limit to the 
order of justified beliefs we can form about relations 
between our grounds and our beliefs. Empirically, 
at least, this implication seems plainly false. 

If there is no entailment between first- and second- 
order internalism, and if the latter is in any case 
beset by a regress, one might think that there is no 
good reason to pursue the question whether we do 
have introspective access to causal connections 
between our grounds and the beliefs they justify. 
But there is good reason. For one thing, this ques- 
tion bears on our ability, given internal resources, 
not only to show, but also to know or justifiedly 
believe, that we are justified. The question also 
bears on the scope of self-knowledge. 

To focus the issue, let us explore what may be 
called causal connectionist internalism: the view 
that justified belief requires, in addition to intro- 
spective access to an adequate ground which does 
produce or sustain the belief, introspective access 
to the relevant kind of causal connection. This view 
is not as strong as second-order internalism; unlike 
the latter, it does not entail an ability to form jus- 
tified beliefs about every such connection. It also 
does not imply ability to form epistemic beliefs 
about these connections, such as that they are neces- 
sary to a ground’s justifying a belief warranted by 
it. One might hold causal connectionist internalism 
on the basis of the following plausible assumptions: 
(1) that epistemic principles are a priori; (2) that— 
provided one has the appropriate concepts and intel- 
lectual capacities—one has internal, though to be 
sure not introspective—access, to the a priori; and 
(3) that one must have introspective access to all 
those properties on which one’s justification essen- 
tially supervenes, i.e., supervenes in such a way 
that some grasp of the relevant base relations is 
necessary for understanding the coacept. Thus, as 
a normal adult speaker of a language like English, 
I might be able, by reflection, to ascertain an epis- 
temic principle linking a sensory state, via a (partly 
causal) basis relation, to a perceptual belief, and 
thereby come to know how my belief that there is 
something white before me is justified. I might 
come to know, e.g., that when, on the basis of a 
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visual experience of white, I believe there is some- 
thing white here, this belief is prima facie justified, 
and I might thereby come to know how the belief 
is justified. This idea is in the anti-skeptical spirit 
of internalism; it may in fact be one way to focus 
a Cartesian light of nature. 

Since (3) seems mistaken, I do not believe that 
causalist internalism as such is committed to causal 
connectionism. But it may still be true that by and 
large we do have introspective access to causal con- 
nections between our grounds and our beliefs justi- 
fied by them, and that, at least often, we can form 
justified beliefs about these connections. This is in 
any case an important thesis about justification and 
self-knowledge. The rest of this section explores 
the case for it. 

It is essential to grasp that while the causalist in- 
ternalism developed here is closely connected with 
the doctrine of privileged access, it does not imply a 
strong form of such access. The classical form of 
that doctrine has two sides; roughly, one thesis is 
that we are omniscient about a certain range of our 
mental properties, the other that certain of our be- 
liefs attributing such properties to ourselves are 
infallible or of some very high epistemic status.‘ The 
- former thesis rules out a certain kind of ignorance, 
the latter certain sorts of errors. We must distinguish 
the kind of accessibility that goes with a qualified 
omniscience thesis—in implying a high degree of 
spontaneous cognitive receptivity to one’s epistemic 
grounds—from the kind that goes with a qualified 
infallibility thesis—an implying that those beliefs 
(if any) which one forms about such grounds have a 
high degree of reliability. 

Call the first kind of accessibility occurrent acces- 
sibility: something is accessible in this sense if it is 
luminous in a way that implies that one need at most 
be “looking” in the right direction to become aware 
of it; one need not search. Thus, as one looks at an 
audience, one’s experience of a human expanse is 
either such that one cannot help being aware of it, or 
at least need only focus attention in the right way to 
become aware of it.’ As this illustrates, there are 
two main cases. The awareness is focal provided, 
even without one’s specially attending to it, the 
object in question, like a figure viewed in a por- 
trait, is focused in consciousness. An awareness is 
peripheral provided it is like one’s awareness of 


furnishings in the background of the portrait, in 
that one need only attend to them, as opposed to 
changing one’s field of view, to achieve at least 
some degree of focus on them. If, for instance, a 
bookcase were suddenly illuminated by a flashlight 
beam, one would be aware of that even if one kept 
looking at the person in the portrait’s center. 

By contrast, dispositional accessibility requires 
only that if, in the right introspective way, you 
search, you will find; and finding is both becoming 
aware of the object found and acquiring a position in 
which one can know or justifiedly believe certain 
truths about it. In contrast to the luminescence of 
what is occurrently accessible, only luminibility is 
possessed by objects that are just dispositionally 
accessible; they can become luminescent given an 
appropriate change in one’s introspective activity. 
There are stronger and weaker forms of dispositional 
accessibility, depending on how easily acquired and 
well grounded the relevant knowledge or justifica- 
tion is taken to be. One need only think about the 
bookcase to become aware that there are few books 
in it; one might or might not be able to discern their 
height and the colors of their covers; and one might 
or might not need to reflect to ascertain whether they 
are placed in order of height. Access to memorial 
images might be variable in this way, whereas one’s 
access to one’s steady auditory impressions of a 
symphony might be as focal as one’s visual image 
of the conductor’s moving hands. 

Let us sharpen the problem here. The issue is 
dispositional accessibility and thus dispositional as 
opposed to occurrent internalism; i.e., our focus is 
on an internalism that requires, as a condition of 
justified belief, only dispositional as opposed to 
occurrent introspective access to a ground of the 
justification. For our concern, like that of most 
epistemologists addressing the topic, is more with 
resources than with inventory: more with our 
capacity to become aware of what justifies us than 
with our actual awareness of what does. On the 
other hand, we are also interested mainly in concep- 
tual access rather than mere phenomenal access, 
where the latter is simply access to experience of 
the relevant properties and the former is access to 
the experience of those properties conceived in 
some appropriate way, e.g. as musical sounds. 
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There are two important dispositional accessi- 
bility theses that connect awareness of justifiers 
with knowledge and beliefs about them. The first 
is the view that normally, on suitable reflection, 
one can know, with respect to what justifies one’s 
belief, that it is the case (e.g., that one is visually 
experiencing white)—call this having epistemic 
access to justifiers. The second is the view that, 
in the same situation, one normally can justifiedly 
believe that it is the case—call this having justifi- 
cational access. If we take as a guiding internalist 
idea that (at least some) justification can survive a 
Cartesian demon and—telated to this—that one 
should be able, under appropriate queries, to 
adduce what justifies one, then justificational 
access is strong enough to serve as our main focus. 
Internalism is a view about—though not a complete 
theory of—justification, not knowledge; but even 
apart from that, there is no reason why even a 
moderately strong (first-order) internalism need 
hold (or deny) that grounds of justification can be 
known through introspection. It is enough that 
through introspection one can justifiedly believe 
the relevant ground to be present. 

Applying these points to connectionist inter- 
nalism, our question is this: Can S have justifica- 
tional access to the sorts of causal relations posited, 
by the causal requirement, between directly justified 
beliefs and their justifying grounds? Consider per- 
ceptual and memorial cases. Can one in general jus- 
tifiedly believe, on introspective grounds, that one’s 
belief that there is something white here is at least in 
part sustained by one’s impression of a white sur- 
face? We need “at least in part” to allow overdeter- 
mination: all that the causal requirement demands is 
that some justificationally sufficient basis of justifi- 
cation play a suitable productive or sustaining role; 
not every basis of justification one has need play 
that role. If I believe p for one good reason, this may 
justify my belief even if I have other good reasons 
that I fail to “use,” in the sense that they play no 
actual productive or sustaining role. Certainly I am 
fallible even regarding a sufficient causal basis; I 
can be wrong about which of my reasons is my main 
one, and can even take a mere rationalization to be 
the real basis of my belief. I might also find it spe- 
cially difficult to acquire justification for believing 
the relevant causal connection holds, e.g. because 


someone convinces me that a pill I took is really 
what sustains my belief. I might then need some 
reason to deny its pre-empting the causal role of 
my experience, if my believing there is something 
white -here is to remain justified. 

Granted, where S has a strong desire to believe 
p and has only what S takes to be minimally 
adequate evidence for p, it may be difficult for S 
to tell whether the belief of the evidence proposition 
is a sufficient causal basis. But even here, careful 
reflection tends to yield a correct result; and we 
are aided by a natural tendency for our justified 
beliefs to be in part causally based on what we take 
to be adequate evidence for them. This is what 
makes believing against one’s assessment of the 
evidence—as where one believes p despite judging 
that the evidence favors not-p—prima facie 
inexplicable in much the way acting against one’s 
better judgment is. Other things equal, if we believe 
that q and that q is on balance adequate evidence 
for p, we tend to believe p, and our belief that q 
tends to play a strong enough causal role in pro- 
ducing or sustaining the belief that p to satisfy the 
causal requirement on justification. 

A related point is that if one forms a justified be- 
lief to the effect that one’s belief that p is based on an 
adequate reason, then if, as is natural, this second- 
order belief becomes part of what sustains the belief 
that p, that fact alone tends to justify, and may fully 
justify, the belief that p. Its tendency to justify the 
belief is especially strong where the content of the 
second-order belief appropriately rezers to sufficient 
evidence for p, as when one believes that one’s 
belief that p is justified by the independent, firsthand 
testimony of several credible friends. To be sure, 
where a second-order belief justifies in this way, it 
does not yield direct justification; but the point is 
simply that often indirect justification of this kind 
is available to support, or, sometimes, replace, 
threatened direct justification. This is not to say 
that the causal basis of the second-order, causal 
beliefs must be knowable, or an object of justifiable 
belief. In fact, it appears that introspective access 
tends to be less extensive as the orcer of the belief 
rises, if only because propositions about relations be- 
tween grounds and beliefs are more complex, and so 
prima facie harder to grasp, than either the grounds 
or the propositional objects of the beliefs. But there 
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is nothing intrinsically external about knowledge or 
justified belief about causal connections, and it is 
significant if causal connectionism is correct in the 
thesis that we can have them at least regarding first- 
order beliefs. 

Similar points seem to hold for the other cases 
of direct justification. Consider a memorial belief 
that Ann phoned recently. The case is harder, for 
the phenomenal justificatory base is less luminous. 
Still, can one not directly, or at least introspec- 
tively, know or justifiedly believe that one’s belief 
is sustained by one’s recollective sense that she 
phoned, particularly if that sense is supported by 
memorial images? One is aware of recalling the 
conversation, takes this as the basis of one’s 
believing she phoned, and is not aware of any con- 
flicting basis of one’s believing she did. Even if 
the belief that this recollective sense causally 
grounds the belief that she phoned is not direct, 
there is no reason to doubt that it might be justified. 


V. INTROSPECTIVE ACCESS TO CAUSAL 
CONDITIONS OF INDIRECT JUSTIFICATION 


Regarding our access to causal conditions of indi- 
rectly justified beliefs, there is apparently more dif- 
ficulty. One problem is that a belief of an evidence 
proposition, unlike an experience of white, is not 
strictly introspectable—only certain of its manifes- 
tations are. So there may seem to be an inferential 
gap to be overcome even to achieve justified belief 
that one has the evidential belief, before one ever 
gets to the question of its causal sustaining role. For 
another thing, inferential beliefs often differ from 
perceptual beliefs in having many disparate causes, 
such as premise sets from different domains, say 
memory and testimony. Still another problem is that 
there is no phenomenally sharp distinction between 
a memorial and thus direct belief for which one is 
aware of evidence and, on the other hand, an inferen- 
tial belief for which one is aware of evidence. This 
suggests that we may tend to confuse the one kind of 
basis with the other, and so causes trouble for the 
view that one can know the sustainer in the relevant 
range of phenomenally similar cases: a belief S 
thinks is sustained by a memory impression may 
really be due to a premise S does not now recall. 
Finally, sustaining relations imply counterfactuals 


which it is not plain one may justifiably believe, 
e.g. that one would not believe p if one did not 
believe q (and such counterfactuals may be crucial, 
since it may often be true that evidence beliefs 
justify a further belief only if they are, at the time, 
necessary for it.) 

These problems are far from decisive against 
causal connectionist internalism. First, what is not 
itself introspectable may be readily knowable 
through what is introspectable, as one may know 
one is worried through the imagery and agitation 
one notes in oneself. Nor need the mediation be 
inferential: I can know I believe p through my 
experience of assentingly considering the proposi- 
tion that I do, even if I do not infer that I believe 
p from this second-order proposition that I am 
assentingly considering the second-order proposi- 
tion. What is known by some mark need not be 
inferred from the premise that it has that mark. 
Second, all S need know is one appropriate sus- 
tainer of the belief (S need not even know that it 
is appropriate, since we are considering only first- 
order internalism). Third, again overdetermination 
may allow justification by combined inferential and 
memorial routes; and even where a belief is justified 
by only one of these routes, S need not know which 
route it is: all that is required is internal access to 
a causal connection between one ground that is a 
sufficient basis of justification and the belief it jus- 
tifies. Fourth, as to the counterfactuals, (a) we 
surely do, on introspective grounds, justifiedly 
believe some of the relevant sort, e.g. that if one 
did not believe the bookstore reliable, one would 
not believe a certain book is on order. (b) Even if 
we do not justifiedly believe such counterfactuals, 
unrestricted closure for justification should not be 
assumed.* § might, for instance, be justified in 
believing p without being justified in believing cer- 
tain things S can see to be entailed by it. 

Even where S is wrong about causal bases of the 
belief in question, S will have access to data that 
could reveal the error. For there is no limit to the 
number of relevant considerations reflection can in- 
troduce. This suggests that introspective reflection 
is intrinsically, if imperfectly, self-corrective. A 
fallibilist internalism may thus be rectificationist: 
holding that while one can be mistaken about the 
relevant causal bases of one’s belief, which are 
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psychological factors, and can even be wrong in 
attributing certain psychological states to oneself, 
one can, by reflection, at least approach correction 
of these errors. Nor is such a view implausible; it is 
at least hard to imagine an error of this sort that S 
could not in principle discover. Supposing there can 
be such errors, however, perhaps it is a conceptual 
truth that S tends to be right about such matters, at 
least if rational. More speculatively still, perhaps 
persons can, assuming that they have the concept of 
rationality and reflect adequately on themselves, 
know or at least justifiedly believe, through intro- 
spective reflection, that they are (minimally) rational 
in the relevant sense. It is at least not clear that any 
person could be so dissociated as to fail here. The 
Cartesian demon can destroy our personhood, but 
perhaps not leave it intact and still sever us so 
thoroughly from our psychological states and moti- 
vating reasons. As to the question whether persons 
who are capable of reflection on such matters can at 
least justifiedly believe, by reflection, that they are 
persons, it may be that they can. It is at least argu- 
able that the reflection in question warrants regarding 
oneself as a person. 

In concluding this exploration of causal connec- 
tionist internalism, it is instructive to widen our 
perspective to include action. Consider first a major 
parallel between epistemology and the theory of 
action. Rather as we do not believe p for a reason 
unless we both have a ground for it and believe it 
(causally) on that ground, we do not act (intention- 
ally) unless we both have a reason for the action and 
act for that reason, in a sense of “for” implying 
causal production or sustenance.’ Moreover, as the 
belief that p is not justified unless the reason is (ade- 
quately) good, so an intentional action is not rational 
unless the (or a) reason for which it is performed is 
(adequately) good. Causalist internalism requires in- 
trospective access to a sufficient (causative) ground 
for a justified belief; the action theory counterpart 
would require similar access to a sufficient (causa- 
tive) reason. On this view, the notion of action, by 
contrast with that of mere behavior, is an internal 
concept in much the same way the notion of a belief 
for a reason is; and justified and rational actions are 
quite like justified beliefs in requiring special con- 
nections with supporting grounds. To be sure, we 
must allow “unconscious” reasons, quite as we must 


allow unconscious evidential grounds. But surely 
where such grounds can justify or render rational 
either beliefs or actions, they are not completely 
inaccessible to introspection, but cnly veiled from 
consciousness in a sense allowing that sufficient 
self-scrutiny may reveal their presence under some 
appropriate description." Thus, a causalist inter- 
nalism is plausible in the theory of action as well as 
in epistemology.” 

The prospects for a connectionist version of inter- 
nalism in action theory are at least as good as for such 
connectionism in epistemology and raise parallel 
issues. It may be argued that we never do know, or 
justifiedly believe, that we act, or at least never 
know or believe this on grounds accessible to intro- 
spective reflection. But this view seems less plausi- 
ble than its epistemic counterpart, just criticized: the 
view that we never know or justifiedly believe that 
we believe something on the basis of a (sustaining 
or productive) ground. In any case, even if connec- 
tionist internalism is mistaken (as it may be for all 
that has been said about it here}, causalist inter- 
nalism does not depend on it and is highly plausible. 
Moreover, if we are to be skeptical about a connec- 
tionist internalism in epistemology. we must either 
be skeptical about internally grounded justification 
of self-ascriptions of actions or show why one need 
not be a skeptic there too. With this in mind, let 
us turn to the question of how our findings bear 
on epistemological skepticism. 


VI. CAUSALIST INTERNALISM AS A BASIS 
FOR REBUTTING SKEPTICISM 


If causalist internalism may be fallibilistic, and 
if it requires only dispositional accessibility of jus- 
tifiers and not access to causal connections between 
them and the beliefs they justify, then the causal 
requirement on justified belief need not be exter- 
nalist. For justification—that is, what justifies a 
belief, as opposed to the relation between this jus- 
tifier and the belief it justifies—remains rooted in 
what is introspectively accessible to $. A stronger 
internalism may also hold. For at least normally 
one can introspectively acquire knowledge or jus- 
tified belief about the causal connections between 
justifiers and the beliefs they justify. If so, then S 
can often justifiedly indicate how a ground justifies 
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a belief—at least so far as specifying causal produc- 
tion or sustaining relations can show this. S can 
thereby go some distance toward establishing that 
the belief is justified. But even if one generally 
lacks introspective access to these causal connec- 
tions, there is no reason to,doubt that one has intro- 
spective, if fallible, access to the grounds of any 
justified belief one holds and so can give a good 
answer to the question what justifies that belief. 
Internalism of the basic and most important kind 
does not turn on access to causal connections, even 
if what justifies a belief does so in part by virtue 
of such connections. 

It might be objected that a causalist internalism 
fails to provide the bulwark against skepticism 
which is a main advantage of internalism. For sup- 
pose that, leaving all else the same, a Cartesian 
demon severs the crucial causal connections— 
which are, after all, contingent—with the result 
that we merely have good grounds but do not 
believe on the basis of them, since they play no 
productive or sustaining role; then the causal 
requirement is violated, since our evidence beliefs 
would no longer play a causal role in supporting 
the beliefs for which they express evidence, yet, 
by internalist lights, we would surely still be jus- 
tified by that evidence. We still have introspective 
access to our evidential grounds, give them when 
appropriate, and derive justification from them. 
Hence, even if knowledge requires a causal sus- 
taining relation, justification does not.” l 

Let us look more carefully at the demon case. If 
we distinguish between justifiedly believing and 
simply being justified in believing—between dox- 
astic and situational justification—then we may say 
that in the demonic world our justification would 
be—though significant—of only the latter kind: we 
would be justified in believing that there is some- 
thing white before us. This is still important; and it 
may be enough to account for the pivotal intuitions: 
we have the crucial epistemic right, and, given our 
experiential bases of belief, may believe, in the 
sense that we have justification for believing, the 
propositions they warrant. We may even cite the 
grounds of this right in giving our justification; we 
simply do not exercise the right: our beliefs that 
accord with, but are not based on, our grounds are 
like an action that just fortuitously accords with, but 


is not an execution of, an intention to perform it. 
The demon, then, is like a tyrant who can prevent 
our exercising our freedom of action, but cannot 
nullify our right to have that freedom. 

If there is such a demon, then while the grounds 
we sincerely give in justifying our beliefs are ration- 
alizations of our beliefs and do not doxastically jus- 
tify them, they are good rationalizations: such that 
(other things being equal) if we did believe for the 
reasons they express, we then would justifiedly 
believe the propositions in question. To be sure, we 
unintentionally rationalize in citing the grounds we 
offer, since we are at least strongly disposed to be- 
lieve our justificatory grounds to be causal supports 
as well, whereas in the most common cases of ration- 
alization we tend instead to realize that the reason 
we offer is not motivating. But surely we do ration- 
alize if a ground we offer for a belief is not among the 
real reasons why we hold the belief. This approach 
to answering the demon objection may seem to bite 
the bullet; if it does, the bullet is soft. 

There are some who would protest that the im- 
agined kind of rationalization does justify. Granted, 
it justifies the proposition that p for us; but this falls 
short of justifying our belief that p, quite as pro- 
viding a good, but non-motivating reason for a deed 
justifies the action-type, doing of the deed, by us, 
but not, as Kant apparently saw, our doing of it. 
We are, to be sure, epistemically excusable for 
holding a situationally justified belief which has 
been demonically severed from its normal causal 
basis in experience. This is important. But to take 
the point to imply justified believing, as some deon- 
tological views may, owing to S’s having violated 
no epistemic duties, is to assimilate justification to 
excusability. 

This line of reply to the demon objection leaves 
open the view that the chief support of internalism 
is an intuition that justification can survive the most 
ingenious Cartesian demonic machinations. But that 
view is too narrow. Perhaps internalism is also 
largely inspired by something more positive: its pro- 
viding both a plausible response to skepticism and 
an account of our ability to answer normal queries 
that call for a justification of our beliefs. Such a 
response to skepticism has just been outlined. The 
account of our ability to give our justification con- 
sists above all in showing how our justificatory 
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grounds are accessible to introspection and so do not 
depend on our having information about the external 
world, nor on knowledge of the objective reliability 
of belief-forming processes. This account is aided 
rather than impeded by the causal requirement, on 
the plausible assumption that we are more likely to 
have access to our grounds for a belief if they bear 
at least some causal responsibility for it. A causal 
path is often readily traceable. On the causalist 
internalism developed here, then, we can explain 
the importance of demon cases in motivating inter- 
nalism, without taking those cases as primary. We 
might indeed take as primary the social practice 
of justification in which we exhibit our rationality 
by reference, ultimately, to the internal factors on 
which justification of belief supervenes. 

The imagined response to skepticism might seem 
to require infallible access; for it may seem that we 
must know with certainty, or at least be infallible 
about, what it is that justifies us, say an impression 
of white, so that we can cite it in answering the 
question what justifies us. But internalists need not 
so respond to skepticism. Notice a crucial premise 
here: you can meet a skeptical query only with an 
infallible claim. That standard commits one to 
deductivism: the view that only by deduction can 
justification or knowledge be inferentially trans- 
mitted from premises to conclusions. It is a strong 
rationalist standard, and one on which skepticism 
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thrives. It is surely mistaken.” Skeptics give no 
clearly cogent reason to deny knowledge of the 
external world, nor for the view that only beliefs 
exhibiting certainty constitute knowledge, or for 
the claim that only deduction transmits justifica- 
tion or knowledge. Thus, the prospect of rebutting, 
though perhaps not of refuting, skepticism on non- 
Cartesian, even if modestly rationalistic, assump- 
tions is a major motivation for internalism. If strong, 
Cartesian internalism is distingu:shed from the 
more plausible dispositional internalism developed 
here, we can retain a causalist internalism and use 
it as at least a partial basis for retutting the most 
threatening forms of skepticism about justification. 

Quite apart from the need to deal with skepticism, 
there is good reason to think that an internalist view 
need not construe the causal requirement on justifi- 
cation as the property of externalist theories. This 
enables internalism to accomplish. four important 
objectives: to distinguish between justifiedly believ- 
ing and only being justified in believing, to account 
for the role of justification in contributing to knowl- 
edge, to exhibit justified belief as causally rooted in 
the subject in a way that makes it a manifestation, 
and not simply an accompaniment, of epistemic vir- 
tue, and to explain our social practice of justifica- 
tion as a natural way to express grounds that moti- 
vate, and do not merely rationalize, the beliefs they 
justify.“ 
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NOTES 


1. For accounts of internalism of one or another kind, see Roderick M. Chisholm, Theory of Knowledge, 3ri edn. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1989); Laurence BonJour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1985); William P. Alston, “Internalism and Externalism in Epistemology,” Philosophical Topics XIV (1936); John Pollock, 
Contemporary Theories of Knowledge (Totowa: Roman and Littlefield, 1986); and Paul K. Moser, Knowledge and Evidence 
(Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989). Internalism is not new; Descartes is often cited as an internalist, 
and recent versions of the view not so called are found in (to name just three sources) earlier work of Chisholm's; in Keith Lehrer, 
Knowledge (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1974); and in Carl Ginet, Knowledge, Perception, and Memory (Dordrecht and 
Boston: D. Reidel, 1975). 

2. An indication of how and why grounds of justification must be available to S is provided in my “Justification, Truth, and 
Reliability,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 49 (1988). 

3. See, e.g., Jonathan Kvanvig, “Subjective Justification,” Mind, vol. 93 (1984). 


4. See, e.g., Carl Ginet, “Contra Reliabilism,” The Monist, vol. 69 (1985), and Richard Foley, The Theory of Epistemic Rationality 
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(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987), esp. pp. 175-86. Foley says, e.g., that “any account of rational belief that requires 
an individual’s belief to be caused in an appropriate way by his evidence is not an account of epistemically rational belief” (p. 186). 


5. Paul Moser suggests such a view in Empirical Justification (Dordrecht and Boston: D. Reidel, 1985). 


6. For a related, brief account of privileged access see my Belief, Justification, and Knowledge (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 
1988), ch. 3. 

7. Paul Moser’s awareness internalism seems to be of this sort; see, e.g., Knowledge and Evidence, esp. ch. 3, For assessment 
of Moser’s intemnalism and a valuable discussion of internalist vs. externalist views, see William P. Alston, “An Internalist 
Externalism,” Synthese, vol. 74 (1988). 

8. A case against unrestricted closure is made in my paper, “The Inferential Transmission of Justification and Knowledge” (in | 
progress) and, briefly, Belief, Justification, and Knowledge, ch. 5. 

9. I argue for this—allowing for the possible exception (not relevant here) of actions performed for their own sake—in “Acting 
for Reasons,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 95 (1986), and there refer to many others who take action to be similarly causally 
grounded in one or more reasons. 

10. The causalist aspect of this view, particularly for actions, is defended in my paper, “Rationalization and Rationality,” Synthese, 
vol. 65 (1985). Relevant papers of mine and others are also cited there. My essay “The Architecture of Reason,” Proceedings 
and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, vol. 62 (1988) develops further parallels between epistemology and 
action theory. 

11. A sketch of what it is for a belief to be unconscious in this sense, and a case for our having a capacity to become aware of 
such beliefs by special self-scrutiny, are given in my article, “Self-Deception, Action, and Will,” Erkenntnis, vol. 18 (1982). 
12. An account of internalism in the theory of action is provided in my paper, “An Internalist Conception of Rational Action,” 
a successor to this paper, forthcoming in Philosophical Perspectives, vol. 4 (1989). 

13. Kevin Possin has well expressed the view to which I am responding here in an excellent unpublished study of the connection 
between skepticism and the epistemic basis relation. 

14. Some reasons to reject this strong standard are set out in Belief, Justification, and Knowledge, ch. 9. For related discussion 
of skepticism, with special attention to its connection to internalism, see Ernest Sosa, “Beyond Skepticism, to the Best of Our 
Knowledge,” Mind, vol. 92 (1988). 

15. Earlier versions of this paper were given in a symposium at the Illinois Philosophical Society in 1987 and at Indiana and 
Purdue Universities. I thank my co-symposiasts, John Barker and Paul Moser, for critical responses, and all three audiences for . 
valuable discussion. I have also benefited from additional comments by Michael DePaul, Richard Foley, Kevin Possin, William 
Tolhurst, and, on more than one draft, Paul Moser. 
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NOT GOOD, JUST JUST 


Eddy M. Zemach 


I. THE OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL VALUE 


Cyne and badness are empirically observ- 
able properties, for some situations immedi- 
ately appear to us as good or as bad. That situations 
differ in value is an elementary human experience: 
perhaps the very first lesson that one learns in life is 
that some situations are better than others. It is obvi- 
ous to me that taking my hand out of the fire is 
better than keeping it in the fire; I perceive the bad- 
ness of the state of my hand being in the fire with the 
same clarity and distinctness that I perceive the red- 
ness of the fire. 

There is a conceptual connection between taking 


something to be good and desiring it: It is impossible: 


for one to believe that a situation is good and not to 
desire (at least initially and to some extent) that it be 
realized; and vice versa: necessarily, what is desired 
by one seems good (at least initially and to some ex- 
tent) to one. To desire x one must see x as at least 
prima facie good, or relatively good, i.e., good for 
a particular person or purpose. To believe that x is 
good one must have at least some measure of desire 
that x be the case.’ The said connection is so strong 
that we may construe it as identity. Desire, then, is a 
belief about value, viewed as motivating action. 
Just as what looks red to me now need not look red 
to you now or to me tomorrow, so what looks good 
to me now need not look good to you now or to me 
tomorrow. However, such disparate observations 
may be integrated by a-notion of an objective prop- 
erty (goodness, or redness) definable in terms of 
some function on all admissible observations. That 
would explain my inclination to say that I was mis- 
taken in judging x to be bad, if at future times I con- 
sistently find it to be good; the explanation would be 
that regarding x from a single vantage point, that of 
my desires at t, is epistemically inferior to a view 
obtained by repeated examinations in the long run. 
Our tendency to use such alethic terms in preferring 
some value judgments to others supports the utili- 
tarian who says that x is good iff it looks good from 
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most vantage points, i.e., that good is what satisfies 
most desires. That idea is compatible with the direct 
observability of goodness: one carnot determine 
whether a given situation is good or not by a single 
observation which is relative to one’3 vantage point 
and hence, like all empirical observations, is sub- 
ject to correction by other perspectival observations. 
One who has immediately observed the goodness of 
a situation knows what being good is like, but not, 
whether that situation is truly good. (Compare: see- 
ing something as red, you get the notion of being 
red, you know what it is like for something to be red, 
even if the object that you saw is not really red; e.g., 
you saw a white page under red light.) Thus the 
utilitarian view that The Good is what most subjects . 
would like most can justify the eth.cal claim that 
what seems good to one (i.e., what is desired by one) 
need not be truly good. It is a notion cf the good that 
is based on empirical observations ancl yet can serve 
as a norm against which those obse-vations them- 
selves can be measured. 

Judgments of goodness can therefcre be revised.” 
One need not have a clear preference between every 
two prospective situations; there are uncertain cases, 
ties, and even inconsistent preference-patterns (e.g., 
when A is preferred to B, B to C, and.C to A); value 
ordering may be partial. Yet it is not impossible to 
arrange these observed data in a coherent objectivist 
model. The model will have an objective property 
of goodness, observable from various vantage points 
(sets of desires), and a formula for computing it 
from the results of the perspectival dbservations. 

The utilitarian notion that moral statements be 
construed as being about the satisfaction of desire 
have therefore an important methodological advan- 
tage over rival views. It also shows how moral 
claims are justified, by pointing out that desire is 
a reason for action. What can replace it as the 
ground of goodness? Moral intuiticnism with its 
self-evident moral truths is not a live option. Deon- 
tological ethics, based on ultimatelr unjustifiable 
imperatives, is eminently irrational: Why should I 
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obey these rather than those commands? Only 
imperatives grounded in empirically observable 
goodness are prima facie justified. Another attempt 


is to ground moral value in aesthetic value. But. 


surely one should not promote beauty if the amount 
of suffering generated by a situation is proportional 
to its aesthetic value? Beautiful objects are good 
since they can give us a great deal of satisfaction. 
Moore? and Nozick‘ to the contrary, Sidgwick was 
right to hold’ that aesthetic excellence in itself is 
not good; a beautiful world is not better than an 
ugly one if neither is accessible to conscious minds. 
It is not consciousness as such that matters here, 
however, but interest. A world of interest-less con- 
scious beings is devoid of goodness; it cannot sup- 
port any “do”s or “don’t’s. If its inhabitants do not 
care what happens to them and to their world, there 
is no way to assign “good” or “bad” to any situation 
in it. I therefore conclude that goodness is a directly 
observable ability of a situation to satisfy desire. 


Il. THE UTILITARIAN HARD Way UP 


Given the above conception of moral value, utili- 
tarians hope that a decision procedure in ethics can 
be worked out. No matter what interests people have 
or how conflicting those interests are, one can com- 
pute what would bring about their optimal satisfac- 
tion. In order for there to be a calculus of utilities 
desires must be countable, so that one situation 
could be said to satisfy more desires than another, 
and hence be prima facie better than it. Secondly, 
the degree of intensity of desires must be mutually 
commensurable, so that the number of desires satis- 
fied and dissatisfied could be weighted by their re- 
spective strength. If that is so, one can measure the 
degree of goodness of any situation relative to the 
universal set of desires, and establish an exchange- 
rate for desires. Now while these two assumptions 
are not obvious, they also do not seem to be wrong. 
People distinguish between desires and decide 
which of them to realize; one may be reluctant to 
satisfy one desire if that implies giving up many 
others. We count goals and compare their value for 
us, thus measuring the relative goodness of possible 
situations and their combinations. 


The procedure is not limited to a comparison of 
desires one actually has, those of whose intensity 


one has immediate knowledge. It is also used to 
weigh desires that one actually feels against desires 
whose intensity and very existence (e.g., those that 
one expects to have later on in life) is only inferred 
at the time of the decision. Yet we make such deci- 
sions, adjudicating between felt and unfelt desires 
(e.g., those one thinks one will have when one is old) 
as a matter of course. The same procedure may be 
extended to more desires that one does not actually 
feel, e.g., to those of other persons, so that finally 
all desires of all agents are taken into account. 

Anti-utilitarians charge that such a quantification 
of value violates individual’s rights; that satisfaction 
of the desires of distinct individuals does not add up 
to generate a greater moral value. Rawls says that 
“Utilitarianism does not take seriously the distinc- 
tion between persons.” But why should that distinc- 
tion be taken seriously in moral consideration? In 
other articles® I have argued that there are many 
ways of dividing agents into temporally extended, 
numerically distinct, persons; the convention we 
have adopted is psychologically (taxonomically) 
useful, but it does not generate metaphysical boun- 
daries between distinct persons. If it is rational for 
me now to put the pudding away for later, i.e., to 
take a future self’s interests into account, it is 
equally rational for me to take other people’s 
interests into account as well. I have argued that 
the claim, “but I shall be that future self, while I 
shall never be those others” is strictly nonsense, 
since it requires the existence of an impossible 
entity, a self that “moves in time” to become at 
each moment a new person-slice. 

Any desire, no matter “whose” it is (the bound- 
aries of the entity, a part of whose career that desire 
is taken to be, are a matter of convenient classifi- 
cation) posits something as good, and hence it is 
a source of moral value. Desires conflict, whether 
they “belong” to several persons, to one person at 
different times, or to various strata in one person 
at one time (conscious vs. unconscious desires, 
super-ego vs. ego ideals, etc.);’ but such conflicts 
have optimal solutions. The absolute moral value 
of an action contemplated at a given situation is 
determined by how close it is to that solution. We 
may not know what that absolute moral value is, 
and if there is no omniscient being it may never 
be computed, but we do know that it does exist. 
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A rough comparison of the relative intensity of 
desires of different members of the same species 
can be obtained by assuming that the utility of 
satisfying basic needs is more or less equal for 
those who manifest similar behavior when deprived 
of them. We are probably not very much off the 
mark when we consider items that have the same 
exchange-rate for distinct individuals as roughly 
equal in value. Given that assumption, we can 
gauge the utility of a given situation for many 
agents, at least inside the same species. Such cal- 
culation is used, e.g., in collective bargaining, 
when a whole list of demands is negotiated and 
prices for various degrees of their satisfaction are 
thereby determined. A procedure for weighing 
desires is involved in any negotiations where people 
agree on trade-offs. 

A fairly sensitive measure of relative strength of 
desires, prevalent in everyday life, is obtained by 
using probabilities of satisfaction: we take risks, 
bet on odds, trade, say, a 60% chance of getting 
A for 30% chance of getting B, etc. Our preferences 
are often not logically consistent,* but one need 
not be entirely discouraged by that fact.° Even 
though our system of preferences, like our. 
reasoning itself, does not submit to full quantifica- 
tion, that is not quite necessary: In problem areas 
we may use mere ordering or even partial ordering, 
leaving blanks where we must; utility may be 
indexed to relevance sets, using nonclassical logic 
to avoid contradiction. Thus a degree of goodness 
can be assigned to situations, despite our lack of 
perfect rationality. 

The universal set of desires, including the desires 
of all those who would be influenced by a prospec- 
tive situation, defines the morally good. An action 
that would bring about a situation that satisfies the 
universal set more than any other alternative that can 
be realized by one at the given time is objectively 
good. Of course, no mathematical precision is pos- 
sible here; yet in a large number of cases it seems 
that such calculations can work: we are not entirely 
ignorant of what people want, and can distinguish 
between a basic need and a passing whim. 


I. AND YET UTILITARIANISM FAILS 


The demise of utilitarianism is mainly due to two 


reasons. The first is that since the value of an action 
depends on the value of all resul-ing situations, 
taking into account all future desices, we cannot 
even roughly estimate it. Not being omniscient, we 
cannot know whether any situation that we intend to 
bring about is morally better or worse than any other. 
Saving a person’s life may result in that person’s 
siring a heinous criminal that makes whole nations 
suffer. Or having saved a person’s life, that person 
may soon meet a much more horrible death, so that 
dying the first time would have been the lesser of 
the two evils. A great pain may make one stronger 
and better able to meet future misfortune, etc. Such 
facts make moral calculation impossible for humans. 
One may think that in some cases, e.2., where there 
is a dire need, it is obvious how one can do more 
good than evil; but that assurance is false. You can- 
not know whether by feeding the starved you do not 
start a mass slaughter of animals, ruin the ecological 
balance, pollute the environment, and push that 
nation to war by swelling the ranks o7 those who are 
likely to vote for it. Those whom you save and cure 
may multiply, procreating many whose lives will 
be miserable in the extreme, so thatin the end you 
cause more suffering than there was tefore. How do 
you know how much misery the genes preserved in 
the gene pool (by your action of saving their bearer) 
will generate in those who will inherit them in future 
generations? 

Are there not, however, at least scme things that 
we know to be unpardonably bad? Surely a wanton 
killing, torture, and rape produce more evil than 
good? Are we not therefore justified in preventing 
them? That is indeed so if we take into account only 
short term consequences, those that we can foresee. 
But the value of an action for a consequentialist 
involves all its consequences throughout space and 
time. Suppose we know that such actions cause the 
degeneration and finally a horrible destruction of the 
whole human race; it is still too parochial to conclude 
that therefore we know them to be bad. In the full- 
ness of time another race may inheri- the earth and 
make it a true Eden, generating much more bliss and 
perfection than possible for humans, but for whose 
demise the said race would have never developed. 

Usually, utilitarianism is objected to on the 
ground that actions dictated by utilitarian consider- 
ations (e.g., punishing the innocent to prevent a 
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great deal of future suffering) are blatantly immoral. 
I do not think that this objection is effective, for one 
may say (as revolutionaries do) that traditional intui- 
tions must be overridden by the better-founded utili- 
tarian considerations. The conflicting intuition can 
` be taken as a sign of sentimentality and squeamish- 
ness, blind conservatism, and lack of moral courage. 
My objection, however, is that a utilitarian cannot 
possibly make any moral decision. We can not 
know whether punishing an innocent man will bring 
about more good than evil; who knows whether 
the amount of good he will do in prison is greater 
or lesser than the amount of good he will cause if 
set free? The order of complexity of these questions 
is simply superhuman. 

Results in the long run must be taken into 
account, for they are a part of the universal set of 
desires. By their sheer bulk they out-weigh current 
events and dwarf any estimation of goodness that 
we can make, for what are the few proximal events 
that we can foresee in comparison with all future 
ones? Therefore, we cannot even try to do the good, 
nor engage in moral deliberation; one who wants 
to do good cannot act at all. Even if we knew, as 
surely we do not know, which past actions have 
so far resulted in more good than evil, no inductive 
projection as to how they will fare in the future is 
possible, for it is certain that conditions will never 
be as they were in the past. The enormous causal 
spread of actions makes all that we know about 
past actions utterly insignificant. 

The other reason why we cannot calculate the 
moral value of a prospective situation is more basic 
than the first. Utilitarians propose to calculate the 
utility of a situation by making the convenient 
assumption that all relevant desires are given. But 
desires are subject to evaluation and modification 
through action motivated by such evaluation. De- 
sires and preferences are no more ineluctably given 
than the situations that satisfy or frustrate them. We 
value having certain desires and lacking others; thus, 
we inculcate, eliminate, and modify desires; the 
existence of a desire is a situation, and as such it is 
the object of purposive action with a moral value of 
its own. We use education, socialization, advertise- 
ment, indoctrination, propaganda, and in the future, 
perhaps, genetic engineering, to make people want 
certain things and not others. Modern societies 


spend more on the creation, cultivation, and elimi- 
nation of desires than on their satisfaction. It is 
therefore absurd to regard the existence of a desire as 
a morally neutral fact, a constant that can be used in 
evaluating, but itself not subject to evaluation. 

With regard to future desires that stance is doubly 
absurd, for what desires will future generations have 
is by and large up to us; it is a result of our purposive 
actions. There is no desire, including basic ones 
(e.g., survival, motherhood, sex) for whose exist- 
ence we are not partly responsible by commission 
or omission, and that cannot take some other form 
or be altogether eliminated by a deliberate use of 
chemical, educational, or surgical means. But if de- 
sires are subject to moral evaluation, it is impossible 
to get moral evaluation by taking desires as given. 

Our own desires were shaped by ethical and politi- 
cal decisions intentionally taken by our predeces- 
sors; but even if they came to us naturally, by the 
impact of natural forces that prevailed in the past, 
we need not use them as the basis of all moral evalu- 
ation. No matter how we came to have the desires 
we currently happen to have, we need not stay with 
them, and therefore the question of what desires 
should we have, which desires it is morally good to 
have, is an obvious question that calls for moral 
deliberation. Is it good to have the desire D that we 
now have, or should desire E be installed in its 
place? But if having a given desire is itself a situa- 
tion that we can bring about (we can, e.g., educate 
people to enjoy what they have not enjoyed in the 
past), moral calculation requires a prior decision on 
which desires we should have. 

One cannot avoid the evaluation of desire-systems 
by taking them as if they were all equal in value. It is 
trivially true that any action maximally satisfies 
some possible desire (e.g., the desire that the said 
action shall take place); therefore if all desires are 
equal, then any arbitrary situation can be made mor- 
ally perfect, for we can inculcate into agents the 
desire satisfied by that situation. Moral value would 
then be entirely arbitrary. 


IV. So, LET Us EVALUATE DESIRE! 


Can utilitarians evaluate desires? Although most 
utilitarians have not dealt with that question, it is 
not obvious that they cannot do so. As we have just 
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seen, and Hume to the contrary, evaluating desires 
is something we habitually do; the question is 
whether we can have an evaluation that is morally 
justified. The utilitarian may say that if a good life is 
a life of maximal satisfaction, then it is obvious that 
some desires are bad, since satisfying them pre- 
cludes the satisfaction of most other desires, thus 
resulting in a dull existence. A craving for heroin, 
e.g., is bad because endeavoring to satisfy it is 
incompatible with having, and satisfying, most 
other desires. Therefore, a life into which that desire 
had been introduced ranks very low on the hedonic 
scale, being shorn of appetites (e.g., social and 
sexual) and curiosities (e.g. , artistic and intellectual) 
the satisfaction of which is highly gratifying. A 
-life limited to a single monotonous kind of pleasure, 
the utilitarian may say, is a bad life. 

What heroin addiction does to the individual, 
sadistic and other anti-social desires do to society. 
A utilitarian can argue, very persuasively, that a 
war-like society that cultivates a desire for military 
glory, enjoys the humiliation and subjugation of the 
enemy and the thrill of risk and sacrifice, will have 
to generate a great deal of suffering and unhappi- 
ness in order to satisfy those desires. Such desires 
are therefore inferior to those that allow a peaceful 
nation to flourish, where the satisfaction of one 
desire need not necessitate the frustration of many 
others. 

A utilitarian moral theory that includes evalua- 
tion of desires may then show that Tolerance is a 
virtue. A set S of desires that may incorporate addi- 
tional desires whose satisfaction is compatible with 
its satisfaction is better than a similar set S* that does 
not tolerate additions, for a situation that satisfies 
both S* and S is better than one that satisfies S* only. 
Similar justifications may be given to other virtues. 
A desire whose realization facilitates the satisfac- 
tion of S is a virtue; its goodness is proportional to 
the number and relative weight of the desires whose 
satisfaction it facilitates. Finally, a desire whose 
satisfaction is not only compatible with, or even pro- 
motes, the satisfaction of others, but whose direct 
object is the satisfaction of other desires, is altruistic 
and good in the extreme, for its satisfaction entails 
the satisfaction of other desires. 

Sets of desires that are open, mutually supportive 
and include other virtues and meta-desires that aim 


at the satisfaction of the optimal combination of 
the first-level desires in the set, are therefore most 
valuable. All animals manifest such sets, but the 
highest example of a coherent, consistent, mutually 
reinforcing and propitious system of desires and 
meta-desires are persons. The utilitarian can thus 
say that the status of being a person is most valu- 
able, and hence there is a special moral obligation 
to cherish and protect all persons. 

Thus a utilitarian may admit that it does matter 
which desires we have. Sadistic desires make for 
a bad world, while altruistic desires result in a good 
world. Joy being better than suffering, it is better 
to enjoy others’ joy rather than their suffering. The 
utilitarian may therefore compare possible desires 
in order to reach a verdict on the moral value of a 
situation; one must take into account the desires 
that may be satisfied by it. We need not strive to 
satisfy what is actually wanted; rather, we must 
find out what should be wanted, induce people to 
have those desires, and then strive to satisfy them. 
Maximally to satisfy the universal set of existing 
desires may very well be an evil thing to do. 


V. FAILING AGAIN 


We find ourselves, then, saddled with the duty 
which Leibniz gave God: we are under an obligation 
to create the best of all possible worlds, or, barring 
that, find out which one it is, and judge every 
existing world according to the standard of good- 
ness set out by that world. Leibniz was perhaps 
right to hold that among all possible worlds, 
including every possible desire in all possible com- 
binations and in all degrees of satisfaction, there 
are worlds whose degree of goodness exceeds that 
of all others. Thus, objectivism in morality is true: 
some worlds are objectively good, and we ought 
to bring about their existence. But it is obvious 
that there is no way for us ever to find out which 
are those best of all possible worlds. 

The requirement to take into account possible 
desires that may replace actual ones makes the moral 
calculus we have so laboriously constructed utterly 
useless. How can we, who have but limited knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature, and know not what de- 
sires are possible for us and what results having 
them may bring, figure out what desires it is best for 
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us to have in the long run? One who wishes to do 
the good but has no idea whether the desire that his 
action is intended to satisfy is included in the optimal 
set of desires, cannot act at all, on pain of perpetu- 
ating that whose elimination is morally indicated, 
thus doing harm instead of good. The fact that the 
desire in question highly coheres with, or even 
secures the satisfaction of, other desires people 
actually have does not count for very much, since 
those desires themselves may be bad to have; we 
do not know whether they should be satisfied or 
eradicated, fostered or aborted. 

It makes no difference if instead of the “good” 
and “bad” above we put “better” and “worse.” First, 
since the future results of our actions are entirely 
unknown, we cannot know whether any action is 
better or worse than any other, in the long run. 
Secondly, even if by some miracle we could find 
that out for the few desires that we can envisage, 
that is of no avail; a bad, immoral action does not 
become good just because some other action is 
even worse. Our duty is not to do the lesser evil 
among those we can envisage, but to do good; that 
we do not know what the good is, is a mitigating 
reason in punishment, but it does not turn evil into 
good. What one does with the best intentions may 
yet be very bad, even though one may have no 
way of knowing that it is so. 

The victory of the objectivist is therefore hollow: 
there is an objective good and evil, and it is our duty 
to bring about the good. But I cannot try to bring 
about the existence of the best situation, for I have 
not the foggiest idea which one it is, nor do I have 
any idea which actions are conducive, and which 
detrimental, to its realization. How can I decide 
whether to do A when I do not know (1) what situa- 
tions will doing A bring about, (ii) what value those 
myriad unknown situations have in relation to the 
various possible sets of desires, (iii) how to evaluate 
those sets of desires in comparison to all other sets, 
and (iv) what is the best set of desires that I should 
therefore try to install, and satisfy? In order to know 
whether one given action is or is not better than 
another I must (1) conceive in full detail of all possi- 
ble sets of desires, of all beings, that the said actions 
would satisfy and frustrate, (2) consider all possible 
combinations and proportions of partial satisfaction 
of all various desires in each possible set, (3) figure 


out the total set of results, throughout history, of 
each such satisfaction and frustration, (4) rank all 
those sets by which of them will, if adopted, gener- 
ate a maximum of situations that are maximally 
good, (5) estimate how difficult it would be to 
change the existing set of desires into any other set 
of desires, (6) find out which of the highest ranking 
sets above is optimally actualized in reality given its 
present state, and then (7) find out which of the two 
prospective actions is more likely to satisfy the opti- 
mally realizable set of desires among those that are 
best to have. Each of these tasks is much more than 
all of humanity can ever accomplish; it is thus ob- 
viously absurd to ask every person to complete all 
of them every time one is about to act. But if it is im- 
possible for us to aim at the good, and we can never 
know whether what we do is good or not, consider- 
ations of goodness have no place in actual moral 
judgments. What we do consider is not whether the 
action intended is good but, rather, whether itis just. 


VI. WHENCE JUSTICE? 


In interpersonal relations, in the market place, 
and in courts of law, the kind of behavior we think 
one should adhere to, and is to blame if one fails 
to comply with, is determined by concepts of justice 
rather than by those of goodness. Principles of jus- 
tice guide action by articulating what is fair, or 
equitable, in given circumstances. Those who make 
and those who apply laws have very definite intui- 
tions on that subject: services tendered should incur 
a fitting, appropriate, recompense (otherwise we 
find one guilty of exploitation, ingratitude, or 
unfairness) and punishment should fit the crime (it 
is unfair, we feel, to punish a misdemeanor more 
severely than a major crime). 

Where do these principles come from? I argued 
that morality is rooted in experiences of pleasure and 
pain, of desires satisfied or frustrated. But our strong 
intuitions on what is just and fair are not based on 
such experiences, nor are they hypotheses on what 
course of action will eventually lead to more plea- 
sure and less pain. It is absurd to hold that such an 
incredibly complex calculation can be performed by 
one in a flash, intuitively, as if we had a special 
faculty for lightning-speed calculations that can be 
used for moral calculation only. It is doubly absurd 
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to maintain that there is a special kind of truth, 
i.e., truth about right and wrong, that is logically 
independent of the good, which we grasp by intui- 
tion. So whence justice? I claim that the principles 
of justice are not moral principles at all; rather, 
they are derived from the principles of aesthetics. 

In the Nichomachean Ethics Aristotle says that 
the word “just” has two basic meanings. One 
meaning is akin to what I have termed, “the good” 
(“in one sense we call those things ‘just’ which 
produce and preserve happiness for the social and 
political community”). The other, “narrow,” 
sense of dikaiosyne corresponds to what we now 
mean by “just”: in that sense, “if the unjust is the 
unequal, the just is the equal—a view that com- 
mends itself to all without proof.”™ Justice is har- 
mony between “equals”: a fit or “equal” response 
to a given behavior, service rendered, harm done, 
etc.; “justice is therefore a sort of proportion.” 
Aristotle adds that “this kind of the just is median 
while the corresponding unjust violates the propor- 
tion. For the proportional is median, and the just 
is proportional.” Discussing justice as rectifica- 
tion of evil, Aristotle comments that “as the unjust 
in this sense is inequality, the judge tries to restore 
the equilibrium.” Thus, according to Aristotle, 
justice is a kind of balance, proportion, and har- 
mony. But these properties are aesthetic properties, 
and having them is therefore an aesthetic rather 
than a moral virtue. 

This, then, explains how we happen to have such 
an intuitive knowledge of the principles of justice, 
without calculating and without empirically observ- 
ing anything. We certainly do have an intuitive grasp 
of basic aesthetic properties; we can see whether a 
given item is harmonious or not. Most people know 
how to restore a simple aesthetically pleasing pat- 
tern that has been disrupted and they daily make 
aesthetic decisions about right fit, e.g., when they 
get dressed or when they arrange items at home. No 
wonder then that they often judge what fits and what 
does not fit a given deed, i.e., what is and what is 
not just. 

The concept of Justice as harmony, evaluated by 
principles used in appreciating art or the beauty of 
a well-proportioned body, is not peculiar to the 
Greek tradition. That use of aesthetic taste, which 
we readily have, to create a notion (“justice”) that 


substitutes for moral knowledge, which we lack, is 
ingenuous. Principles of justice are all derived from 
basic aesthetic merits such as balance, proportion, 
and harmony. Any code of law, from the Babylonian 
Jus talionis (which attempts to restore harmony by 
doing to the offender what he has done to the victim) 
to the French revolutionary Declaration of Rights 
(which attempts to restore harmony by eliminating 
unequal treatment of equals) can be seen as exer- 
cises in basic (aesthetically pleasing) design. 
Though very different from each other, principles 
of justice and fairness are, each after its own fash- 
ion, essentially egalitarian, for their intuitive appeal 
comes from the constraint of poise, balance, and 
equilibrium that lies at the foundation of aesthetic 
rightness. 

Since many kinds of balance can make a good 
design, we have many principles of justice, each 
one of which captures some kind of equality: legal, 
political, economical, social, religious, etc. How to 
dispense goods to satisfy desire is a moral question; 
but the moral answer (“maximize goodness”) is, I 
have argued, unusable. We therefore turn to aes- 
thetics for an arrangement that looks right. What the 
aesthetic answer is applied to may vary; we can 
make remuneration proportional to amount of work 
invested by the worker; or to his needs; or to the 
value of the contribution made; or to his class 
(“blood”); or to his position in society; or race; or 
inner worth; or luck (by lottery); or previous agree- 
ment; or any combination of the above. Each such 
solution has a charm and an immediate appeal; it 
looks fair. The reason, however, has nothing to do 
with morality; we never raise the question of the 
good when. we look for “natural justice.” We want a 
principle that has the seemingly inviolable look of 
inner necessity. That is the look of good design, the 
appearance of self-sufficiency typical to great music, 
or painting, or other aesthetically organic wholes. 
An aesthetic perfection has an air of tautology about 
it; like a self evident proposition it seems self-justi- 
fying and intuitively right. The appeal of justice is 
not due to its being eminently reasonable; there is no 
question of reasonability here at all; ii is an entirely 
aesthetical ‘kind of rightness. 

I am not saying that when we employ principles 
of justice in ethical deliberations we use the aesthetic 
worth of the situation in lieu of its moral worth. 
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That would be obviously false, for a highly beau- 
tiful state of affairs may be quite unjust (cf. Nero’s 
supposed aesthetical excuse for burning Rome), 
and vice versa. We do not use the entire gamut of 
aesthetically relevant deliberations for assessing 
justice; that would be a highly complex affair prone 
to error and correction, highly unstable and quite 
unsuitable for adjudication of practical matters. I 
have already rejected (in section I above) similar 
suggestions made by Moore and Nozick. My claim 
is, rather, that judgments of justice employ the 
most basic aesthetic principles, those of balance 
and harmony of the simplest sort, whose presence 
is easily discerned. It is exclusively those aesthetic 
criteria rather than the full fledged aesthetic features 
that we use to identify justice. 


VII. RAWLS AND SOME OLD PROVERBS 


Most contemporary theories of justice follow 
Aristotle in defining it as a balanced distribution of 
commodities, or an equilibrium of benefits and bur- 
dens," or a fitness of treatment to merit, or the estab- 
lishing and (in case of criminal justice) reestablish- 
ment of conditions of equality, etc. If any of these 
definitions is correct it seems clear to me that the 
only justification of action is aesthetic, for we can 
get no argument, save the aesthetic sheer rightness 
of it, of why should there be such a balance, or equi- 
librium, or fitness, or equality. There are, however, 
some theories that try to ground principles of justice 
on rational rather than aesthetic criteria, using rea- 
son as a measure of right action. I shall examine here 
one such theory, the celebrated theory of justice as 
fairness of John Rawls. 

Rawls says that principles of justice may be 
determined by rational means: “Just as each person 
must decide by rational reflection what constitutes 
his good, that is, the system of ends which it is 
rational for him to pursue, so a group of persons 
must decide once and for all what is to count among 
them as just and unjust.”” The principles of justice 
thus identified are therefore “those which rational 
persons concerned to advance their interests would 
accept . . . to settle the basic terms of their associa- 
tion.” The clause I omitted from the above sentence 
specifies that the said rational deliberations are to be 
held in a special “position of equality” which Rawls 


calls The Original Position. “Among the essential 
features of this situation is that no one knows his 
place in society, his class Q position or social status, 
nor does any one know his fortune in the distribu- 
tion of natural assets and abilities, his intelligence, 
strength, and the like. I shall even assume that the 
parties do not know their conceptions of the good or 
their special propensities.” In the said original 
position one must also be ignorant of one’s sex, age, 
family, emotional attachments, foes and friends, 
nationality, political and religious beliefs, etc. So 
ignorant a creature cannot be quite human; how, 
then, can its deliberations be relevant to us? Rawls 
answers that participants in the original position do 
not really lack all that knowledge; but if their agree- 
ment on what is just is itself to be just, it can only 
be reached if they ignore all that knowledge, not 
letting it influence their deliberation.” So Rawls 
does not discover, using rationality alone, what 
justice truly is; rather, knowing prior to all deliber- 
ation what justice is, he finds a situation which is 
inherently just, and using it as his Original Position, 
he derives his principles of justice. But how does he 
know what situation is just? 

The interesting thing is that Rawls holds that an 
Original Position, i.e., a state in which individuals 
lack all information about themselves, however un- 
desirable, is yet eminently fair. “For given the cir- 
cumstances of the original position,” he says, “the 
symmetry of everyone’s relations to each other, this 
initial situation is fair between individuals as moral 
persons.””? Now I do not dispute Rawls’ intuition; 
on the contrary, I find it very plausible. It shows, 
however, that a state that strikes us as equitable and 
fair need not be one that we desire to be in, for it 
includes but few of our most valuable beliefs, abili- 
ties, emotions, and propensities, i.e., those things 
that make us human. Yet that situation is fair, for it 
has symmetry and equality, which are the most basic 
aesthetic virtues. Rawls’ intuitive claim is that “the 
original position is defined in such a way that it is a 
status quo in which any agreements reached are 
fair.”” I agree, but wish to know what grounds 
Rawls’ intuition. What is it about a position of sym- 
metry and equality that renders any agreement on 
justice reached in it, fair? Why is an agreement 
reached by unequal parties unfair? Instead of an 
argument, Rawls invokes the intuition that a state 
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of equality, being fair, will result in a fair agree- 
ment: “The aim [of the original position] is to rule 
out those principles that it would be rational to 
propose . . . only if one knew certain things that 
are irrelevant from the standpoint of justice.”” Thus 
Rawls already knows, well before the deliberations 
on the principles of justice have started, which kinds 
of things are irrelevant to justice. To know that one 
must already know what justice is, and hence the 
said deliberations have only secondary importance. 
Once the veil of ignorance is drawn and differences 
between people obliterated, the conclusion is fore- 
gone; the pack has been stacked to ensure an egali- 
tarian conception of justice. Let me emphasize again 
that I do not dispute the results: Justice is necessarily 
egalitarian. But I do challenge the belief that justice is 
good. Justice is not a moral virtue. It has an obvious 
aesthetic appeal, since balance and harmony are 
aesthetic virtues; but it has no moral justification. 

The reader may feel that at this point I have gone 
completely astray; “What? Justice not a moral vir- 
tue?” J hear an angry rebuke, “justice is good; it is 
- the heart of morality!” But is that so? Does our cul- 
tural tradition take justice to be a moral virtue? I 
think not; the relation of justice to morality has tra- 
ditionally been quite problematic. Consider the well 
known Latin sayings that highlight that tension be- 
tween justice and the good. In the famous definition 
of law as “ars boni et aequi” two foundations of law, 
goodness and justice, are clearly distinguished. Or 
take sayings like “dura lex sed lex” and “pereat 
mundus fiat justitia”: here justice is portrayed as a 
stern master whose demands are harsh and destruc- 
tive. We seek well-being, i.e., the good, but justice 
takes no account of such feeble cravings; it may ruin 
happiness that conflicts with its strict and often in- 
human standards: see Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas. 
Surely destroying the whole world cannot be good? 
Yet, as the proverb has it, such destruction may, 
for all that, be just. 

If the compelling power of justice is indeed de- 
rived from the aesthetic ideal of a perfect balance, 
and not from morality, such conflicts between the 
good and the just are easily explained. The retribu- 
tivists are therefore right when they refuse to justify 
punishment by speculations on the amount of good 
that it is likely to produce. When a terrible outrage 
happens we all instinctively feel, no matter how 


refined and liberal-minded we are, that punishment 
is simply due, that it is just, regardless of how much 
utility it is likely to produce. Now I do not agree 
with the retributivist that due punishment is moral; 
it need not be good; but I cannot dismiss his intuition 
that it is just. The intuition that punishment is justi- 
fied because it evens things out is surely not rational, 
and it is not moral: it is purely aesthetic. 

Other examples that justice and morality have 
often been felt to diverge can be cited; I shall, 
however, add just three quotes from another culture 
that, like the Roman, venerated the law, yet has 
keenly felt that morality and law (as an embodiment 
of justice) diverge. The Talmud has it that God 
allowed Jerusalem to be destroyed because its 
judges have strictly followed the law in their rul- 
ings.“ An ancient Jewish proverb adds: “Either 
justice and no world, or world and no justice.”* 
The Kabala went even further: the source of evil, 
in the Kabala, is in the Justice aspect of God.” 


VII. THE Two PREDICAMENTS: 


In an earlier article, “Truth and Beauty””’, I 
argued for Metaphysical Realism and a Correspond- 
ence theory of Truth, i.e., that there is a theory- 
independent reality “out there,” which is as it is, 
regardless of what we think it to be. To say anything 
at all, I argued, one must use a realistic notion of 
truth; non-realistic (e.g., Dummett’s) semantics are 
parasitic on realistic semantics. Thus if meaningful 
sentences are meaningful only because they have 
truth conditions, they are about objective reality.” 
Yet in the same article I have also rejected Scientific 
Realism, arguing (using Duhem’s, as well as some 
new arguments of my own) that we have no reason 
to believe that our science is true or even approxi- 
mately true. Scientists adopt pretty theories, those 
that are aesthetically pleasing, i.e., meet aesthetic 
constraints such as simplicity, elegance, generality, 
a drama of prediction, etc.; but a pretty theory may 
yet be utterly false. I have then made the further 
claim (to the proof of which most of the article is 
devoted) that science has only aesthetic constraints, 
and no alethic ones. Scientific theories as such are 
never tested; a testable theory must say something 
about our sense-experiences, but no scientific theory 
we know says anything about our (phenomenally 
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described) experiences. Hence the results of no 
experiment are predicted by or derived from any 
theory we know. What we do test is science plus 
some very general assumptions for which there is 
absolutely no evidence and which we endorse on 
aesthetic grounds alone. Our first predicament is 
therefore that we want truth, but can have only 
beauty, which is irrelevant to truth. Science is a 
great work of art, but it has nothing to do with truth. 
We can tell by observation which theories do better 
comply with the elementary aesthetic constraints 
that science has borrowed from aesthetics (calling 
them “methodological constraints”), but, given our 
necessary confinement to phenomena, we cannot 
tell by observation which of them, if any, is true. 
The thesis of the present article is exactly similar. 
It points out a second predicament of ours: knowing 
what we like and what we do not like, we have an 
immediate notion of the good. Human life is incon- 
ceivable without knowing what one wants now, 
i.e., what is good for one now. Then we extend (that 
is necessary, for the present merges into the future) 
that minimal notion of the good, given a very limited 
set of desires, to what is good for one in the long run, 
then to what is good for all the community, and then 
to the universal notion of the good for all. Since to 
like a situation is to be motivated to bring it about, 
i.e., to hold that certain actions should be performed, 
knowing what is good is knowing what one should 
and what one should not do. Thus, anyone who has 
preferences can tell what one should do, that is, tell 
right from wrong. But when the set of desires that 
determines what one should do is extended further 
and further, from those that are presently felt at a 
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moment in the life of an individual to those found 
in the furthermost reaches of spacetime and possi- 
bility, one still knows that there is something that 
one should do, but not what that thing is. We can 
be sure that our actions are either right or wrong, 
but there is no way for us to find out which. Thus 
in our exercise of ethical judgment and administra- 
tion of the law we have no use for morality, for 
we cannot find out what is and what is not good. 
What we do instead is use the one talent that we 
do have, i.e., aesthetic taste: we possess an ability 
to identify possession of basic aesthetic virtues, or 
the lack of it, by observation. There are several 
kinds of design that may be manifested in social 
life, and we call those that we find inherently per- 
fect, ‘justice.’ It is therefore justice, not goodness, 
that we can observe, and hence use in lieu of mor- 
ality in all practical pursuits and in courts of law. 
Justice, the balancing of elements on the social 
scene, is (or so I have argued) an aesthetic virtue; 
the rightness that we immediately perceive in it is 
due to its aesthetic appeal and not to its moral 
worth. We cannot argue for our choice of a par- 
ticular principle of justice and show why it is better 
than others: we appeal to observation, saying that 
it is intuitively right. But looking intuitively right 
is the hallmark of aesthetic, not of moral, excel- 
lence. The Summum Bonum need not be pretty, 
just as reality need not be pretty. We can be just, 
and we can do science, because justice and scien- 
tific excellence are aesthetic virtues; but there is 
no way for us to know whether our science is true, 
or whether the just things that we do are good. 
Truth and Goodness are beyond our ken. The only 
thing that we can know anything about is Beauty. 
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NOTES 


1. It is possible for one to regard a certain situation as good without having what Davidson calls “an all-out desire” for it. One 
may, e.g., believe that the situation S is morally good without desiring its realization, for it contradicts one’s interests. But that 
does not cancel out one’s having some amount of desire for S, a desire that would have been an all-out desire hdd it not been 


outweighed by other desires. 


2. It is even possible to correct an evaluation given the same set of interests: one may misconstrue the data; or make a calculation 
mistake (hedonic calculations are prone to error like any others); or be wrong about cne’s own desires and later realize one’s mistake 
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by introspection or by using a reliable theory about oneself. Such errors, however, must be rare exceptions; they are conceivable 
at all only if we assume that usually, one knows what one wants. 

3. Principia Ethica (London, 1903), pp. 83-84. 

4. R. Nozick, Philosophical Explanations (Cambridge, MA, 1981), pp. 413 ff. 

5. The Methods of Ethics, Bk. I, chap. 4. 


6. See “Looking Out for Number One,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 48 (1987), pp. 209-33, and other 
papers of mine on that point referred to in it. Especially see “Egoism and Altruism, or, Love Thy Neighbor As Thyself.” Midwest 
Studies in Philosophy, vol. 3 (1978), pp. 148-58. Also see D. Parfit, Reasons and Persons (Oxford, 1984). 


7. See my “Unconscious Mind or Conscious Minds?” Midwest Studies in Philosophy, vol. 10 (1986), pp. 120-48. 


8. See, e.g., Amos Tversky and Daniel Kahneman, “Extensional versus Intuitive Reasoning: The Conjunction Fellacy in Probability 
Judgment,” Psychological Review, vol. 90 (1983), pp. 293-315. 


9. As Donald Davidson apparently was. See his “Belief and the Basis of Meaning” in Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation 
(Oxford, 1984), pp. 141-54. 
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quality of loving kindness.” (G. Scholem, Kabbala, Keter, 1974, p. 123). 

27. “Truth and Beauty,” The Philosophical Forum, 18: 21-39 (1986). 
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MIRACLES AND THE UNIFORMITY OF NATURE 


Michael Root 


re general question that David Hume ad- 

dresses in Sect. X of An Inquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding is the question of miracles: 
Is it ever reasonable to believe that a miracle oc- 
curred?! However, Hume is also interested in tes- 
timony and the question of when or under what 
conditions it is reasonable to believe a proposition 
true on the basis of the testimony of others. For 
Hume, the two questions, of miracles and tes- 
timony, intersect. Are there any circumstances, 
Hume asks, under which it would be reasonable to 
believe on the basis of testimony that a miracle 
occurred? 

The occasion of Hume’s question is the testimony 
in the Bible of the miracle of the resurrection of 
Christ. According to the testimony of the Apostles, 
Christ rose from the dead on the third day after the 
Crucifixion. The belief that Christ rose from the 
dead, according to the Church, is a reasonable foun- 
dation for the Christian religion. It is Hume’s view 
that the testimony of the Apostles is no reason to 
believe that Christ rose from the dead and the belief 
that he rose is no reason to believe in the Christian 
religion. 

This is a sceptical conclusion, but it leaves 
Hume’s more general question open: Could there 
be any testimony that would be a reasonable foun- 
dation for a system of religion? What Hume ar- 
gues in Sect. X of the Inquiry is that there could 
not be. On Hume’s view, such testimony is not 
possible. However, such a conclusion seems too 
strong for an empiricist like Hume to argue for; it 
is a central tenet of Hume’s empiricism that there 
are no a priori proofs of any matter of fact or 
existence. But a proof that there will never be tes- 
timony of such a quantity and quality to found a 
system of religion would be such a proof. My aim 
in this paper is to show how Hume can hold his 
central tenet of empiricism and, at the same time, 
claim knowledge of the future course of human 
testimony. 
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I 


Section X of the Inquiry is aboutreligious belief 
and about testimony. Under what circumstances, 
Hume inquires, does A’s saying or testifying that p to 
B give B good reason to believe that p? Hume does 
not propose a single, general answerto this question. 
What he does, however, is discuss the considerations 
that strengthen or weaken a person’s testimony, and 
he observes that the weight or force of testimony 
derives from no other principle tham the usual con- 
formity of facts to the report of witnesses and, 
consequently, from the relation of ceuse and effect.” 

The considerations that strengthea or weaken tes- 
timony fall into three categories: integrity, authority 
and plausibility. 

Integrity. How much weight B should give to the 
testimony of witnesses depends on Low B evaluates 
their attitude and character and their past record of 
truth-telling. Are the witnesses known to be honest 
and what does B know about their motivation in 
offering this testimony?’ B should discount the testi- 
mony of known liars and should give more weight 
to disinterested than to interested witnesses. 

Authority. In deciding whether A’s testimony that 
p is good reason to believe that p, B should consider 
whether in the circumstances, A was in a good or 
opportune position to know whethzr p is true. Is 
there anything in A’s training, histozy or proximity 
to p that gives A authority on the question of p? B 
should give more credit to expert than to inexpert 
witnesses and more credit to eyewitnesses than to 
those whose belief in p is second or third hand. The 
integrity and authority of the witnesszs are what give 
their testimony credibility. The greeter their integ- 
rity or the greater their authority in relation to p, 
the greater the credibility of their test. mony that p. 

Plausibility. Finally, B should ass2ss how plausi- 


ble or implausible p is independent of or prior to A’s 
testimony. Testimony is strengthened or weakened 


by how well it coheres with the entire body of B’s 
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beliefs and experience. As Hume wnites: “. . . evi- 
dence resulting from testimony admits of a diminu- 
tion, greater or less in proportion as the fact is more 
or less usual.”* The lower the prior plausibility of p, 
i.e., the more implausible p is for B, the greater the 
credibility of the testimony has to be to make belief 
in p reasonable. If p is implausible enough, there may 
be no witnesses with credibility enough to give B a 
good reason to believe p on the basis of testimony. 

How is the plausibility or implausibility of p to be 
determined prior to A’s testimony? Since the ques- 
tion is when B should accept p or believe that p, the 
plausibility of p is the prior probability of p for B 
given what B already believes. Let B’s belief system 
prior to A’s testimony be called “W,” i.e., B’s world 
view. The plausibility of p for B = Pr (p given W), 
and the implausibility = 1—Pr (p given W)). The 
plausibility is B’s level of confidence, in light of 
what he or she already believes, that p is true, and 
the implausibility is B’s level of confidence that p is 
false or that the denial of p is true. 

How does Hume combine the considerations that 
strengthen or weaken testimony (viz., the integrity 
and authority of A) and the plausibility or implausi- 
bility of p into a judgment that it is or is not reason- 
able for B to believe that p based on A’s testimony? 
Hume offers a rule of acceptance: a rule that pre- 
scribes the acceptance of certain beliefs or hypoth- 
eses given certain probabilities. 


Hume’s Rule: No testimony is sufficient to establish 
a miracle unless the testimony be of such a kind that 
its falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact 
which it endeavors to establish.* 


The language Hume uses to state his rule is some- 
what confusing, but the idea is simple and compel- 
ling: B should decide whether to accept p on the 
basis of A’s testimony by weighing or balancing 
the credibility of A’s testimony against the 
implausibility of the proposition to which A bears 
witness.® Only if the credibility outweighs the 
implausibility ought B to accept that p on the basis 
of the testimony. Hume’s rule can be stated in the 
following simple terms: 


It is rational for B to believe that p on the basis of A’s 
testimony that p if and only if the credibility of A’s tes- 
timony (i.e., A’s integrity and A’s authority with re- 
spect to p) is greater than the implausibility of p for B 
(i.e. , the probability that p is false on B’s world view).” 


This rule assumes that credibility and implausibility 
can be measured on a common scale, and since 
implausibility is measured by levels of confidence 
or subjective probabilities, the rule assumes that 
credibility is so measured as well.* So, according 
to Hume’s rule, B should decide whether to believe 
p by assessing the level of confidence he or she 
has in A’s testimony and level of confidence he or 
she has in p’s denial and compare the two levels 
of confidence. Only if the first is greater than the 
second is belief by B warranted. 

A modern example. My sister calls from her 
home in San Francisco to tell me that a particularly 
thoughtless and unfeeling uncle has just sent her a 
note warmly congratulating her on a recent raise 
and promotion. Should I believe that he did so on 
the basis of her testimony? I need to argue the case 
in my head, comparing the reasons for with those 
against accepting her proposition about our uncle. 

What my sister reports, knowing what I do of 
our uncle’s indifference, seems implausible, but, 
on the other hand, were it not implausible, there 
would have been no good reason for her to have 
called to tell me. She wouldn’t have bothered (long 
distance and at a peak hour) if the event were not 
noteworthy, but the event is noteworthy for the 
reason that it seems so implausible. 

Integrity. Knowing what I do of my sister, I have 
confidence in her testimony, for she has always 
played straight with me (always been on the up and 
up). Of all my friends and family, I give her the 
highest scores for integrity. Moreover, she would 
gain nothing by conning me now about a warm note 
from our uncle. She wins no advantage by falsely 
convincing me that he has done the unexpected. 

Authority. The event she reports, receiving a 
note, is close at hand—not a distant event like a 
letter to a stranger in Nebraska or a future event 
like a Twins’ sweep in next week’s series against 
Oakland but a current event occurring under her 
own nose. If the pitch about the note were true, 
she would be in the best position to know it. 

Plausibility. But the proposition bothers me. 
What she is saying is that our uncle, a man who, to 
my knowledge, has never acted so thoughtfully or 
taken an interest in family, suddenly, out of left 
field, writes this caring note. Everything I have ever 
thought about him seems to preclude such behavior. 
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Her pitch about my uncle is too hard for me to han- 
dle. Ican more easily believe, I think to myself, that 
the Twins will sweep the Oakland series. 

I begin to fill out the scorecard. I compare my 
confidence in the testimony of my sister, i.e., my 
judgment of its credibility, with my lack of confi- 
dence that our uncle would be caught feeling. The 
comparison reminds me that, according to my 
world view, judgments of character are iffy and 
that people are full of surprises. Cephalus, in the 
Republic, I remember, became philosophical after 
years of tending to nothing but business, and John 
Erlichman became religious after years of nothing 
but dirty tricks. And, of course, there is Nixon 
who sought peace with China and Bart Giamatti 
who traded Yale for baseball. I acknowledge that 
there is no science to my beliefs about human 
behavior and that given my world view, I cannot 
have great confidence in the cold-heartedness of 
anyone’s uncle, including my own. On the other 
hand, I do have great faith in the steadiness of my 
sister. Whatever changes I am prepared to admit 
in others, I am not prepared to admit that she has 
started to throw me curve balls. I realize that for 
me her credibility is greater than the doubtfulness 
of almost anything she could tell me about changes 
in our uncle’s heart. 

Suppose, however, that what my sister reports 
in her phone call is that Babe Ruth, not my uncle, 
has written her a warm note of congratulations. 
Apart from her testimony, the proposition that my 
uncle wrote it seemed doubtful, but despite her 
testimony, the proposition that Ruth wrote it is 
wild. Even if I have some slight doubt about the 
whereabouts of Elvis Presley, I have no doubts 
about the whereabouts of Ruth. No witness is more 
credible to me on the subject of the note than my 
sister, but her credibility does not outweigh my 
confidence that Babe Ruth spoke his last words in 
1948. It is not reasonable to believe, I conclude, 
that Babe rose from the dead to bestow love on 
my family even though I heard it from my life’s 
most trusted witness. 

Hume’s Rule, as the example shows, is natural 
and unremarkable.’ It matches our common sense 
and seems to guide (or so we would like to think) 
much of our cognitive practice. What is remark- 
able, as I will try to show in the rest of this paper, is 


how Hume uses the rule to prove that testimony 
could never be so credible to give anyone a good 
reason to believe in miracles. 


i 


Hume’s question of miracles is whether the credi- 
bility of a witness could ever be sc great as to out- 
weigh the extreme implausibility of the occurrence 
of a miracle. The answer depends, in part, on the 
definition of “miracle.” Early in Sect. X, Hume de- 
fines a miracle as an event contrary to the laws of 
nature. He writes: 


A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a 
firm and unalterable experience has zstablished these, 
the proof against a miracle, from the-very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument frcm experience can 
possibly be imagined.” 


In other words, if B’s world view -ncludes science 
and the laws of nature, and the conf:dence that B has 
in the truth of this science and thes2 laws is n, then 
n will measure how implausible it is for B that a mir- 
acle has occurred, for given Hume’s definition of 
“miracle,” the proposition that a miracle occurred 
and the proposition that B’s scientific world view is 
true are mutually exclusive." Giver: Hume’s defini- 
tion of “miracle,” for any event e, -f e is a miracle, 
B’s world view implies that e does not occur. Thus, 
the question of miracles, for Hume, is this: Could 
there ever be a witness (or witnesses) whose credi- 
bility for B is greater than B’s confidence in science 
(i.e., the value he or she assigns to n)?” 

If B is Descartes, a consummate rationalist, who 
only believes what is certain and beyond doubt, and 
p is a report of a miracle, then the probability of p 


for him is 0, for given that he is certain of the truth of 
his science, the value of n for him is 1. Since the 
credibility of a witness or group cf witnesses can 
never exceed 1, no amount of testimony could never 
make it reasonable for Descartes tc believe that an 
event occurred which is precluded. by his science. 
Whatever the integrity and autho-ity of the wit- 
nesses, it cannot give him a level of confidence in 
their testimony that exceeds his confidence in his 
own understanding of nature. 

Though the methods of Descartes’ science assure 
him that it would never be reasonable to believe that 
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a miracle occurred based on the testimony of wit- 
nesses, the methods of empiricism do not, for these 
methods do not remove all doubt that the best con- 
firmed scientific theories are true. The level of 
confidence or certainty that these methods give is 
always less than certainty, for given the empiricist’s 
view of scientific rationality, the evidence for a 
scientific theory can never amount to a proof. On 
the empiricist view, our confidence in our science, 
no matter how good the confirming evidence, 
should always be less than certainty. 


Ol 


Hume maintains in Part II of Sect. X that in all 
history there have never been witnesses to a miracle 
cure or a resurrection whose testimony is so credible 
that it is a good reason to believe that their reports 
of the miracles are true. 


There is not to be found, in all history, a miracle 
attested by a sufficient number of men of such unques- 
tioned good sense, education and learning as to secure 
us against all delusion in themselves; of such 
undoubted integrity as to place them beyond all suspi- 
cion of any design to deceive others; of such credit 
and reputation in the eyes of mankind as to have a 
great deal to lose in case of their being detected in 
any falsehood, and at the same time attesting facts 
performed in such a public manner and in so celebrated 
a part of the world as to render the detection unavoid- 
able—all of which circumstances are requisite to give 
us full assurance in the testimony of men." 


On Hume’s view, through the ages the witnesses to 
these miracles have been so few and their integrity 
and authority so questionable or impeachable that it 
is more reasonable not to believe than to believe 
their testimony. The confidence that we have in the 
testimony of any witness, according to Hume, is 
based on observed conformities between their words 
and (our own view of) the truth.’ Since the words 
of these witnesses have often been conjoined with 
(what we view as) falsehoods, the conformity be- 
tween their testimony and truth is not constant but 
only variable, and, as a result, the credibility for us 
of their testimony should be slight. 

Hume believes that the observations that confirm 
our scientific beliefs are more constant and uniform. 
Consequently, in weighing the implausibility that a 


miracle occurred against the credibility of the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, Hume compares a conjunc- 
tion that is variable to one that is constant, and con- 
cludes, given his rule, that it is not reasonable to 
believe, based on the testimony, in the occurrence 
of these miracles. 

But what if the witnesses to a miracle are many 
and each witness has a record of good sense, edu- 
cation, learning and undoubtedly integrity? Would 
there be any reason then to resist their testimony? 
Hume admits that the conjunction of the words of 
some witnesses and truth (so far as we know it) is 
constant and, as a result, that the testimony of these 
witnesses is extremely credible. Moreover, since 
he admits that, at any time in the history of our 
science, our belief in the laws of our science is 
never certain, he allows that extremely credible 
testimony could give us reasons to believe that our 
belief in these laws is mistaken. That is, Hume 
admits that there could be a case in which our 
confidence in our science is less than our confidence 
in the truth of a body of testimony and, thus, that 
it is possible that n (our confidence in our science) 
is less than the credibility of our witnesses. 

Imagine, Hume tells us, that there is overwhelm- 
ing testimony that there was darkness over the en- 
tire earth for eight days in January 1600 and that the 
integrity and authority of most of these witnesses is 
beyond question.” Now, given our scientific world 
view, such an event is not possible. That is, the truth 
of the testimony of these witnesses is excluded by 
the laws of our science (and Hume’s science in the 
18th century as well). Assume, though, that the 
experiences that confirm this science are fewer than 
those that confirm our belief that these witnesses 
are authoritative and trustworthy and, as a result, 
that our confidence in the science is less than our 
confidence in the testimony of the witnesses. In this 
case, according to Hume’s Rule, it would be more 
reasonable to believe that the event occurred than 
that all the witnesses lied or erred. 

However, we don’t have to look to science fiction 
for a miracle, for, given that a miracle is (defined as) 
any event precluded by current science, miracles 
occur every time there is a revolution in science and 
every time the scientific community allows that 
some well-entrenched theory has been falsified by 
the observation of events that had been thought to be 
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impossible. Thus, when William Harvey observed 
that the heart pumps the blood and the blood circu- 
lates from the arteries to the veins, what he observed 
was a miracle, since the heart’s pumping and the 
blood’s circulating were precluded by the scientific 
beliefs of Harvey’s time. Though many of his col- 
leagues refused to believe Harvey’s testimony 
because it conflicted with their own scientific world 
view, others found his reports in De Motu Cordis 
so credible that they out-weighed the confidence 
they had in their own opposing science. 

Of course, what they concluded was not that the 
workings of the human body were beyond the 
understanding of science or that the events Harvey 
observed were caused by a supernatural power but, 
rather, that their current science was mistaken. 
There were natural causes at work, they assumed, 
even if they did not understand them. They did not 
doubt that science could explain the events that 
Harvey had observed and that they had believed 
could not happen. 

Hume makes such a point in his discussion of 
the science fiction miracle of eight days of total 
darkness around the entire earth. To believe that 
such an event occurred on the basis of testimony 
is not to turn to religion and away from science 
but to turn from current science and search for a 
new one. Hume writes: 


It is evident that our present philosophers, instead of 
doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain and 
ought to search for the causes whence it might be 
derived." 


Belief in miracles, in other words, is not a reason 
to believe in the God of the Christian religion, a 
God who, on occasion, works outside of nature 
and ensures that nature’s course is not uniform, 
but a reason to use the method of experimental 
reasoning to revise and change one’s science in 
order to remove the miracle. 


IV 


Hume maintained in Sect. X of the Inquiry that 
it could never be reasonable to believe in the Chris- 
tian religion on the basis of any testimony for mira- 
cles, and yet, as noted in the previous section of 
this paper, Hume allows that it could be reasonable 


to believe in miracles on the basis of testimony. 
How can Hume consistently maintain both of these 
positions? He can because of a distinction he draws 
in Sect. X between a miracle and a miracle that 
would be a just foundation for a system of religion. 
Hume writes: “. . . we may establish it as a maxim 
that no human testimony can have such a force as 
to prove a miracle and make it a just foundation 
for any such system of religion.”® A miracle that 
would serve as a just foundation for a system of 
religion, according to Hume, would be an event 
that (a) violates what our science tekes to be a law 
of nature and (b) is caused by some action or agency 
that lies outside the realm of nature, viz., a par- 
ticular action or volition of the Deity.” It would 
be an event whose cause lies outside of our present 
science and, in addition, whose cause must lie out- 
side of any future science no matter how our present 
science should develop. 

How can Hume make any claims about future 
science? How can he speak of an event whose cause 
must always lie outside the realm of nature and 
nature’s laws? Hume’s position is this: If we accept 
the testimony of a witness that an event occurred 
that our science ways cannot happen, then we have 
to allow that what our science says is mistaken. 
What do we do then? We revise our science. We 
search for causes that can explain the event, for new 
laws that are confirmed by all of the observations 
that confirmed the old laws and that are confirmed 
by this new, recalcitrant observation as well.” 

However, an event whose cause lies outside of 
nature does not merely oppose what current science 
says are the laws of nature, it opposes nature itself. 
There is no natural law that we could later discover 
that would bring that event within natural science, 
for if there were such a law, then the cause of the 
event would be a natural cause and would not lie 
outside nature and the event would not make a just 
foundation for a system of religion or, at least, for a 
system based on a belief in a cause outside the realm 
of nature, viz. , the will of God, that makes miracles. 

A miracle that would be a just foundation for a 
system of religion would be, for Hume, an event 
which is a violation of what we presently believe 
to be the laws of nature and of any laws that we 
could come to believe are laws of nature on the 
basis of scientific method. It would be an event 
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that was a violation of the Principle of the Uniform- 
ity of Nature. Hume writes of this principle in the 
Treatise: 


If reason determined us, it would proceed upon that 
principle, that instances, of which we have no experi- 
ence, must resemble those, of which we have had 
experience, and that the course of nature continues 
always uniformly the same.” 


According to this principle, nature is lawlike, there 
is a constancy and uniformity in the order of nature, 
and, as a result, it is possible to discover laws that 
describe in a common way both the future and the 
past. If there were an event that proceeded not from 
an unknown natural cause but from the will of God, 
then the course of nature would not continue always 
the same, and there would be some event that no 
natural science could ever predict or explain. What 
Hume maintains is that it would never be reasonable 
to believe on the basis of testimony that a super- 
natural event occurred no matter how strong or 
overwhelming the testimony. 

How does he show that no human testimony can 
have such force as to prove a miracle and make it a 
just foundation for a system of religion or that no 
human testimony can have such a force as to prove 
an event that is contrary to the Principle of the Uni- 
formity of Nature? Hume doesn’t directly show us 
how, but it is easy to understand how he could. 
Whatever force testimony has, by Hume’s account, 
it owes to the Principle of the Uniformity of Nature. 
We believe something on the basis of someone’s 
testimony, because what we have observed is acon- 
stant and uniform conjunction between what the wit- 
ness says and the truth, and we assume that what we 
have not observed is no different. The basis on which 
we believe in testimony is the past (for in the past we 
have observed such a conjunction) and the Principle 
of the Uniformity of Nature (i.e., the belief that the 
future will resemble the past). So our acceptance of 
testimony, our reliance on it as a reasonable basis 
for belief, itself depends on the Principle of the Uni- 
formity of Nature. Consequently, if we were to be- 
lieve that nature is not uniform, we would no longer 
have reason to believe that testimony warrants belief. 

No human testimony can have such force as to 
prove an event that is contrary to the Principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature, because if we were to believe 


that there are such events, testimony would be no 
reason for belief at all. Unless we believe that nature 
is uniform, the fact that in January 1600 all the world 
testified that an eclipse occurred is no basis for our 
believing today that the eclipse occurred, for unless 
we believe that nature is uniform, we have no basis 
for confidence in these or any witnesses, and given 
Hume’s rule, if we have no confidence in our wit- 
nesses, we have no basis for belief in their testimony. 
The argument I draw from Hume is this: (1) itis only 
reasonable to believe something on the basis of the 
testimony of others on the assumption that nature is 
uniform; (2) if testimony could make it reasonable 
to believe that nature is not uniform, that assumption 
would have to be rejected; therefore, (3) testimony 
could never make it reasonable to believe that nature 
is not uniform. By this argument Hume can know 
for certain that acts of God, events whose cause is 
no natural cause but the will of God, fall outside the 
limits of knowledge through testimony. 


V 


. Hume, for the reasons I have discussed in the last 
section of this paper, maintains that testimony can 
never prove a miracle and make it a just foundation 
for a system of religion, but even if testimony can- 
not do this, perhaps other, more direct experience 
can. Does Hume argue, for example, that personal 
observation is also inadequate to this task? What if I 
witness what the Apostles witnessed and have not 
only their testimony to rely on but my own observa- 
tions to guide me as well? What if I saw and heard 
what they saw and heard; under these circumstances 
would it be reasonable for me to believe that an 
event occurred that had no natural cause but was 
caused by the will of God? Hume does not discuss 
such a case in the Inquiry, but, given what he does 
say about the relation of cause and effect, we can 
imagine how he would respond to this question. 

To believe in the miracle of Christ, I have not only 
to persuade myself that a dead man has come back 
to life but that God has brought him back, i.e., that 
he did not come back through natural causes. Hume 
allows that there could be circumstances in which it 
would be reasonable for me to believe something as 
astonishing as a man dead and buried for three days 
returning to life. Even if the event were precluded 
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by our science, Hume allows that there could be 
evidence enough to believe it. However, to believe 
what the Apostles believed, I have to convince 
myself of more. What I have to believe, on the 
basis of my observations, is that an event occurred 
that has a cause outside of nature. 

What reasons, according to Hume, do I have for 
believing that one event is the cause of another? On 
what basis can J reason from the effect to the cause, 
from the dead man’s rising to the will of God? All 
that I ever observe, on Hume’s view, is the succes- 
sion or conjunction of events. I never observe any 
force or power by which a cause operates or any con- 
nection between a cause and its supposed effect.” 
According to Hume, this is no less true for the oper- 
ations of a mind on a body than for the operations 
of one body on another. All that I ever observe is 
that one event follows or precedes another; I never 
observe any tie between them. 

Causality, on Hume’s view, is not something 
that I observe, but something that I infer. I infer 
that A causes B on the basis of (1) my observation 
of the past conjunction of A and B and (2) my 
belief that the future is like the past, i.e., that nature 
is uniform. From (1) and (2) I infer that the relation 
between A and B is law-like. However, if I believe 
that God causes miracles, I cannot believe that 
nature is uniform, but unless I believe that nature 
is uniform, J cannot draw any inferences about the 
cause of any event. As a result, personal observa- 
tion can never make it reasonable to believe that 
an event occurred whose cause is God any more 
than testimony can. Unless I believe that nature is 
uniform, I have no basis on which to find any 
causal judgment plausible or implausible at all and 
so, no basis for confidence in any judgment that 
God is the cause of any of the events I observe. 

There is another argument from Hume’s concept 
of cause to the conclusion that personal observation 
can never prove a miracle and make it a just founda- 
tion for a system of religion. According to Hume’s 
concept of cause, it is reasonable to believe that 
events of kind A cause events of kind B only if events 
of both kinds are observed. However, if events of 
kind A have to be observed before it is reasonable to 
believe that A causes B, then the belief that A causes 
B offers no proof that A exists, for the judgment that 
A exists is part of the proof that A causes B. Christians 


who infer that God exists from what they believe to 
be the effects of his will, on this view, have no basis 
for their belief that a willing by God is a cause of 
some wordly event, for unless they observe the con- 
junction of God’s willing and the wordly event, they 
have no basis for their belief, but God’s willings are 
not anything they observe but something they infer. 
If they did observe his willings, they would have no 
need to infer his existence from the effects of his will. 
In order to know, for example, that God is the cause 
of the resurrection of Christ, given Hume’s concept 
of cause, I would have already to know that God 
exists, but then to argue that God exists from the 
premise that he is the cause of Christ’s resurrection 
is to argue in a circle. 

In short, given Hume’s concept of cause, any rea- 
son for thinking that one event causes another is a 
reason for thinking that nature is uniform. However, 
any reason for thinking that nature is uniform is a 
reason for thinking that God does nct cause miracles. 
Consequently, it is not possible to prove that God 
exists to an agnostic or atheist by arguing that God is 
the cause of miracles, and Hume can argue validly 
and consistently that no experience can have such 
force as to prove a miracle and make it a just founda- 
tion for any system of religion. 


VI 


Hume’s essay on miracles, I have argued, is con- 
sistent with his statements about belief and causation 
and with the central tenet of his empiricism. On my 
interpretation of Sect. X of the Inquiry, itis more rea- 
sonable, according to Hume, to believe in the laws 
of nature on the basis of observation and testimony 
than it is to believe that an event is an act of God on 
the basis of observation or testimony. However, this 
interpretation and defense of Hume on miracles is 
not the common interpretation. Many commentators 
have argued that, given his view of causality, Hume 
cannot declare any belief in miracles less justified 
than a belief in the laws of nature. C. D. Broad 
writes, for example: 


. . . the enthusiast’s belief in miracles and Hume’s be- 
lief in natural laws (and consequent disbelief in mira- 
cles) stand on precisely the same logical footing. In 
both cases we can see the psychological cause of the 
belief, but in neither can Hume give us any logical 
ground for it.” 
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Broad maintains that though the point of Sect. X of 
the Inquiry is to show that it is less reasonable to be- 
lieve in miracles than in the laws of nature, Hume 
fails to show it. He fails, because, given his scepti- 
cal views on induction, he cannot say that some of 
our beliefs about the unobserved are reasonable and 
others not, for according to Hume, all of our beliefs 
about the unobserved are based on faith as well as 
reason and, so, none of them is fully reasonable. 
Though what we observe may cause our beliefs 
about the unobserved, since causation, for Hume, 
is no more than constant conjunction, the causes of 
our beliefs are not reasons for believing them true. 

A. E. Taylor also argues that Hume has no reason: 
to prefer science to religion.” But, according to 
Taylor, Hume never supposed that he did. In 
Taylor’s view, Hume is an ironist and Sect. X is in- 
tended primarily to tell against the reasonableness of 
beliefs in the laws of nature and not against beliefs 
in miracles. On Taylor’s reading of the Inquiry, 
Hume means to show that science and theology are 
in the same boat and both float on dogma: 


The man of science, who builds on the “uniformity of 
nature” and the divine, who appeals to the immutable 
attributes of his God, are alike constructing dogmatic 
theories on a basis of “extra belief.” 


According to Taylor, Hume’s essay is not an attack 
on the credibility of miracles but an attack on the va- 
lidity of induction. Religion and science, according 
to Taylor’s Hume, are both founded on faith and 
neither has a just foundation. The point of Hume’s 
essay on miracles, according to Taylor, is to dispose 
of all dogmatism, theological and scientific. 
Barry Stroud, in his recent book on Hume, does 
not discuss Hume’s essay on miracles.” Neverthe- 
less, he defends a thesis that supports Taylor’s 
interpretation of Sect. X of the Inquiry. According 
to Stroud, Hume naturalized epistemology, and, in 
so doing, he is not the precursor of logical empiri- 
cism, the forerunner of Schlick and Carnap that he 
is often supposed to be, but the herald of Quine. 
Hume, on Stroud’s interpretation, is not interested 
in the reasons for man’s beliefs but in their causes. 
For Hume it is justifiable to believe statements 
about the observed, but statements of the laws of 
nature and the resurrection of Christ are statements 
about the unobserved. We are justified in believing 


these statements only if we are justified in our 
inferences from the observed to the unobserved. 
However, since all inferences from the observed 
to the unobserved “rest” on the Principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature, and since we cannot prove 
that nature is uniform, we are never justified in our 
inferences from the observed to the unobserved.” 
Though no valid reasoning supports the transition 
from the observed to the unobserved, we do make 
the transitions, and, according to Hume, we make 
them because it is part of our nature to do so. 

According to Stroud, Hume’s program is to de- 
scribe how nature made us and to explain why we be- 
lieve what we believe about the unobserved in terms 
of nature’s causes. Hume, according to Stroud, is 
interested in offering an explanation rather than a 
justification of these beliefs. The conclusion that 
Stroud’s Hume draws from his sceptical inquiry is 
that the philosopher can’t show that is reasonable to 
believe in the laws of nature or the miracles of the 
Christian religion. What the philosopher can do is 
to explain why we believe in the laws or why we be- 
lieve in the miracles. This, according to Stroud’s 
Hume, is a task for natural philosophy. What Hume 
is proposing is that philosophy change its methods 
and interests; it should abandon its attempt to provide 
a rational foundation for our beliefs and, instead, by 
employing “experimental reasoning,” attempt to 
explain the fact that we have them. Consequently, 
Hume’s subtitle for his major work, A Treatise of 
Human Nature, is especially apt: “Being an Attempt 
to Introduce the Experimental Method of Reasoning 
into Moral Subjects.” Hume’s Treatise, on this 
view, is the first effort to naturalize epistemology 
and to deny that there is any real distinction between 
reasons and causes. 

Looked at from the perspective of natural philos- 
ophy, a theist’s belief in miracles and an agnostic’s 
belief in nature’s laws are no more and no less than 
facts of life, and it is the task of the natural philoso- 
pher to explain the origins of the beliefs of both ag- 
nostic and theist. According to Stroud’s Hume, it is 
no part of the task of the philosopher to show that the 
beliefs of the scientist are more reasonable than the 
beliefs of the theist. Indeed, given that no one could 
ever be justified in believing the uniformity princi- 
ple, the philosopher cannot show that any beliefs 
about the unobserved are more reasonable than any 
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others. The only task left to the philosopher is to 
offer a causal explanation of the origin of a system 
of belief. 

Hume, according to Stroud, Broad and Taylor, 
has no brief against theology that he does not have 
against science. Hume says that neither has a just 
foundation in reason or experience. On Hume’s 
view, the philosopher can proceed to give a natura- 
listic explanation of the origin of our commitment to 
theology or to science, but the philosopher cannot 
give us a good reason to commit ourselves to either. 

Ihave been urging a different account of Hume on 
science and theology. Stroud, Broad and Taylor, as 
Isee it, overstate the force of Hume’s scepticism and 
the extent of his commitment to naturalism. Hume, 
his scepticism notwithstanding, continued to be- 
lieve that it is the task of philosophy to compare and 
comment on the relative strength of reasons for be- 
lief. His point in Sect. X of the Inquiry, as I have 
argued in this paper, is that we are less justified in 
believing that nature is not uniform on the basis of 
testimony than we are in believing on the basis of 
testimony that nature is uniform. We are less justi- 
fied, because if we believe that nature is uniform, 
then we have reason to believe that testimony is a 
reason for belief, but if we believe that nature is not 
uniform, we don’t. However, if we have reason to 
believe that testimony is a reason for belief, testi- 
mony can be a reason for believing that nature is 
uniform. That is, there is a significant difference 
between what Stroud, Broad and Taylor seem to 
view as two equal forms of animal faith: the faith 
that nature is uniform and the faith that it is not. The 
first is a basis on which our own observations and 
the testimony of others can serve as reasons for our 
beliefs, including a belief about the uniformity of 
nature, while the second cannot. Faith that nature is 
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not uniform is not a basis on which either observa- 
tion or testimony can serve as a reason for any belief 
let alone the belief that nature is not uniform. 

According to Hume, no one could ever be ade- 
quately justified in believing that nature is uniform. 
Stroud, Taylor and Broad are right bout this. Hume 
does maintain that our belief in the uniformity prin- 
ciple is not fully secured by reason or experience, 
and this does convince him that all of his beliefs 
about the unobserved exceed the bounds of reason 
and experience. Nevertheless, though on Hume’s 
account no one can ever have adequate reasons for a 
belief about the unobserved, some reasons are better 
than others. In particular, testimony that nature is 
uniform provides a better reason to believe that it is 
uniform than testimony that it is not provides a rea- 
son to believe that it is not. Hume can maintain that 
testimony offers a better reason to believe than 
Vespasian cured a blind man by some unknown but 
natural cause than it does to believe that the blind 
man was cured by a cause that lies outside of nature. 

In short, Broad is wrong: a belief in miracles and 
a belief in natural laws do not have to stand on pre- 
cisely the same logical footing. Sameone who be- 
lieves that God caused Christ to rise from the grave 
because the Apostles said so acquires a belief that 
diminishes whatever warrant testimony lends to be- 
lief. The belief that the will of God caused Christ to 
rise from the dead has the curious effect of opposing 
every inductive reason that members of the church 
offer to support it. Hume’s belief in natural laws 
does not have this curious effect. It does not dig up 
its own ground or bury its own supporters. It is for 
this reason that Hume can maintain with unchar- 
acteristic certainty that no human testimony can 
have such force as to prove a miracle and make it a 
just foundation for a system of religion.” 
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NOTES 


1. David Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, ed. by Charles W. Hendel (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1955). 


2. Ibid., p. 119. 


3. The term “witness” is used broadly in this paper to refer to anyone who testifies to anything whether she or he personally 


witnessed it or not. 


4. Hume, An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, p. 124. 


5. Ibid., p. 120. 
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6. Hume’s rule doesn’t seem compelling to everyone. His own contemporary Richard Price maintained that the plausibility or im- 
plausibility of p for B should not affect the reasonableness of B’s believing that p on the basis of A’s testimony, and L. J. Cohen has ar- 
gued recently that prior probabilities should not be taken into account when judging the probability of an event's occurrence on the basis 
of reliable testimony. For a clear and interesting discussion of these dissenting views and their connection to Hume’s rule see David 
Owen, “Hume Versus Price on Miracles and Prior Probabilities,” in Miracles, ed. by Richard Swinburne (New York: Macmillan, 
1989), pp. 115-32. 

7. Another, equivalent way of putting Hume’s rule is that it is reasonable for B to believe that p on the basis of A’s testimony that p if 
and only if the probability of A’s testimony being mistaken (i.e., 1— the degree of B’s confidence in the credibility of A’s testimony) 
is less than the probability that p. As a number of commentators have noted, Hume’s approach to measuring the reasonableness of 
belief based on testimony is Bayesian. That is, one can use an application of Bayes’ theorem to represent Hume’s view of the relation- 
ship between the prior probability of p, the probability A is telling the truth (i.e., the credibility of A’s testimony) and the probability 
that p given that A testifies that p. For an example, see David Owen, op. cit., pp. 120-21. 

8. Even if Hume is understood to be a Bayesian in determining the probability that p given that A testifies that p, it does not follow that 
he is a Bayesian, i.e., a subjectivist, in his interpretation of probabilities. Though I am assuming that Hume identifies the probability of 
p with the degree of B’s confidence in p, I don’t claim that this is the best way of interpreting all of Hume’s many words about 
probabilities. 

9. As indicated in note 6, Hume’s idea that the reasonableness of B’s believing p on A’s testimony is based on the prior probability of 
p does not seem natural and unremarkable to everyone. See David Owen, op. cit., pp. 124-32, for a discussion of the controversy over 
taking prior probabilities into account. 

10. Hume, op. cit., p. 122. 

11. Actually the situation is somewhat more complicated than this, for presumably a statement that reports a miracle is a singular 
statement that some particular event occurred, while a law of nature is a universal statement that one kind of event is invariably 
followed by another, and the conjunction of these two statements is no contradiction. A contradiction arises when we conjoin the two 
statements with a third about the occurrence of other events preceding or surrounding the “miracle.” Consequently Hume’s definition 
of a miracle as a violation of a law of nature is incomplete. A miracle is contrary to the conjunction of what science says are the laws of 
nature and a description of nature’s history or state before the time of the miracle. From the description and the statements of law, the 
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FORGIVENESS 


Howard McGary 


INTRODUCTION 


FLERE are a variety of contexts in which the 
term forgiveness is used.' In secular contexts, 
we forgive for breaches of etiquette, mistakes and 
accidents. However, with some accidents and mis- 
takes there is nothing to forgive, but when accidents 
or mistakes are due to carelessness or recklessness 
we do believe that forgiveness is an appropriate re- 
sponse. In sacred contexts we recognize divine for- 
giveness: God’s forgiveness for our sins.” These are 
all interesting uses of the concept, but they shall not 
occupy us here. My concern shall be with forgiveness 
for acts of intentional wrongdoing involving mortals 
in secular contexts where the person wronged gen- 
uinely believes that she has been the victim of 
wrongdoing. 

Forgiveness in these contexts is seen as a virtue 
and virtues are always thought to be praiseworthy 
motives for action even where the action that results 
from such motives is not thought to be praiseworthy. 
Virtuous acts and motives are things that we want to 
encourage because we strive to be virtuous persons. 
So, if forgiveness is a virtue, it would be useful to 
have a clear idea of the nature of this type of virtue 
and how it reflects on our moral characters. 

Is forgiveness a moral virtue? I am inclined to 
think that it is, because many have thought that an 
important aspect of forgiveness is the role that it 
plays in not letting our resentment towards wrong- 
doing go beyond appropriate limits.’ It is believed 
that if rightful resentment goes for too long un- 
checked, it will be so consuming that the person 
doing the resenting won’t be able to properly recog- 
nize and assess moral reasons. Forgiveness, then, 
might be best described as a virtue that allows us to 
keep our resentment within appropriate limits. (Of 
course, other virtues like kindness and generosity, 
when attached to acts of forgiveness, may be said to 
give acts of forgiveness even greater moral worth.) 
However, we sometimes are able to get rid of our 
resentment without forgiving because we have 
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simply forgotten what caused our resentment. 

Even the victim of serious wrongdoing are en- 
couraged, after a time, to forgive ard forget. These 
things are thought by some to be necessary if the 
victims are to put the wrongs behind them and to get 
on with their lives. Perhaps if we have a better under- 
standing of forgiveness, then we may be in a more 
advantageous position from which to evaluate such 
a recommendation. 

Hopefully, we will infrequently find that we have 
committed acts that violate our sense of morality. 
But if we conclude that our actions were morally 
unjustified, we will feel a range of emotions, e.g., 
guilt, remorse or regret. In fact, if one or all of these 
emotions are not present, we either doubt that the 
agent has understood the nature of his act or we con- 
clude that he has a faulty character. These emotions 
tell us a great deal about our moral characters. Be- 
cause the feelings associated with emotions like 
remorse and regret are not pleasant, they serve to 
discourage us from engaging in actions that produce 
these emotions. This is not to deny that our thoughts 
influence our judgments about what to do, but my 
point is simple: our emotions can help to shape our 
thoughts about what is morally appropriate or help 
us to do what is right. 

Emotions like guilt, remorse, and regret and their 
relation to moral- character have generated thought- 
ful discussions, but little attention has been paid to 
the role that forgiveness plays in the deliberations 
of a moral agent who has been the victim of some 
wrongful act. Perhaps this is because many writers 
have not considered forgiveness to be an emotion. 
Unlike regret or guilt, forgiveness, on their accounts, 
is not an emotion or feeling that we undergo, but 
something that we deliberately do under very speci- 
fied conditions. For them, feelings are not essential 
for forgiveness. However, to say that forgiveness 
involves our feelings in an essential way is not to: 
suggest that when we feel we are passive. 

In this paper I shall contend that the reasons for 
forgiving or failing to forgive can be self-pertaining 
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and that forgiving or refusing to forgive primarily 
involve the forgiver’s feelings about the elimination 
of her resentment. (I shall define a bit later what I 
mean by a self-pertaining reason.) Along the way, I 
shall make some points about the differences be- 
tween forgiveness and other closely related virtues. 


FORGIVENESS AND RESENTMENT 


“Forgiveness” has been defined by Jeffrie Murphy 
as a cessation of resentment for moral reasons; 
where the cause of the resentment is wrongdoing or 
a breach of trust in some special relationship like a 
friendship.‘ It is important to note that we can resent 
a person and thus forgive them by ceasing to resent 
them for things that do not involve the violation of 
rights.* We can resent and forgive friend and lovers 
for failing to live up to legitimate expectations, even 
if it would be correct to say that we don’t have a right 
to expect that they live up to these expectations. For 
example, we can forgive a close friend for failing to 
remember a birthday. Here I call your attention to 
the fact that we are often hurt or injured by actions 
that do not violate our rights. If we only focus on 
rights violations as giving rise to warranted resent- 
ment, then we omit an important class of acts where 
forgiveness might be an appropriate response. 

By broadening the class of actions that may give 
rise to warranted resentment, we have set the stage 
for arguing that forgiveness is the “correct” response 
in a wider range of cases than we might have im- 
agined if we restrict our focus to rights violations. 
This clarification is useful, but we are still faced with 
specifying what we mean by claiming that forgive- 
ness is the “correct response.” Do we mean that 
certain conditions require forgiveness as a matter of 


moral obligation or do we simply mean that these - 


conditions make forgiveness praiseworthy in these 
circumstances? x 

Most accounts of forgiveness require the inten- 
tional cessation of resentment as a necessary condi- 
tion for forgiveness. However, there are very spe- 
cific ways that the resentment must cease to exist in 
order to satisfy this necessary condition of forgive- 
ness. It will not do, for example, for the resentment 
to cease to exist because the passage of time has 
caused the resentment to fade from the person’s 
memory. Ceasing to resent because one has for- 
‘gotten a wrong is not the same as forgiving. We 


should also be aware that a person whose warranted 
resentment is eliminated through hypnosis cannot be 
said to have forgiven. In order to satisfy this condi- 
tion of forgiveness, the forgiver must intentionally 
cease to resent the source or cause of his resentment. 

To be sure, one might think that we should not 
be expected to give up all of our resentment towards 
wrongdoing in order to be said to have forgiven a 
wrongdoer or a wrongful act. Would it not be mor- 
ally permissible and indeed wise to keep some of 
our resentment as a way of keeping ourselves on 
guard when it comes to future dealings with the 
person who wronged us? We would be wise to be 
cautious in our future dealings with such a person, 
but I do not think we need to harbor feelings of 
resentment towards this person in order to practice 
caution. We can do so by bringing to mind our 
thoughts about how we felt when we were wronged. 

Returning now to the issue of forgiveness and 
the intentional cessation of resentment. Jeffrie 
Murphy has written: 


my ceasing to resent you will not constitute forgive- 
ness unless it is done for a moral reason. Forgiveness 
is not the overcoming of resentment simpliciter; it is 
rather this: to fore-go resentment on moral grounds.‘ 


Is it correct to say that when we forgive we always 
intend to do so? Can we not just realize that we 
have forgiven someone without having decided to 
do so? Murphy thinks not and I agree. But do we 
not sometimes say that A has forgiven B for some 
wrong because A is a forgiving person? Does being 
characteristically a forgiving person allow us some- 
times to forgive without deciding to do so? I think 
not. We do decide, but our decision may not require 
much deliberation because given our forgiving 
nature forgiving others also makes us feel good. 
Murphy’s remarks are instructive, but he is not 
clear about what constitutes a moral reason. It ap- 
pears that he has in mind moral reasons that relate to 
the offender, e.g., kindness to others, concern for 
the pain of others. However, he seems not truly to 
appreciate that we can have moral reasons that relate 
to ourselves. Even if we accept the position that the 
moral point of view is not solely that of self-interest, 
a self-pertaining reason can count as a moral reason 
for acting. By self-pertaining, I mean a reason that 
shows concern for the self without being selfish. 
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The following quote from Murphy may help to sup- 
port my interpretation of the way that Murphy un- 
packs moral reasons: 


You have wronged me and I resent you deeply for it. 
In short, my resentment so dominates my men- 
tal life that I am being made miserable. In order to gain 
my peace of mind, I go to a behavior-modification 
therapist to have my resentment extinguished. (Let us 
suppose there are such techniques.) Have I forgiven 
you? Surely not—at least not in the sense where for- 
giveness is supposed to be a moral virtue. For my 
motivation here was not moral at all; it was purely 
selfish, i.e. the desire to promote my own mental 
health.” (emphasis added) 


Murphy is certainly right that removing the resent- 
ment through behavior modification with no regard 
for others casts doubt on whether the change in atti- 
tude counts as forgiveness, when forgiveness is seen 
as a moral virtue. Unfortunately, his example is not 
the best as an illustration of a person acting from 
purely selfish motives. A person who is in the miser- 
able condition that Murphy cites in his example will 
cause pain for those with whom he associates, may- 
be his desire to rid himself of this crippling resent- 
ment has self-interest as an ingredient, but there can 
be “a concern for the welfare of others.” 

The phrase “a concern for others” is ambiguous in 
this context. We could mean a concern for the offen- 
der; the person who caused the resentment or we 
could mean a concern for persons other than oneself 
excluding the offender. Murphy seems to believe 
that in order to have a moral reason for forgiving, one 
must act for reasons that relate to a concern for the 
offender. I disagree. One may have such a motive, 
but such a motive need not be present for forgive- 
ness to occur. However, I think that Murphy is right 
that genuine cases of forgiveness cannot result from 
purely selfish motives; motives that involve an in- 
difference towards the welfare of others. The self- 
pertaining reason is motivated by considerations 
pertaining to the self, hence the propriety of the term 
self-pertaining; yet because the reason has nothing 
whatsoever to do with a desire to maximize the 
satisfaction of his desires at the expense of others 
the reason is not properly called selfish. When we 
recognize this self-pertaining reason for forgiving, 


it reveals that the exercising of a virtue can involve 


self-regarding non-selfish reason rather than other- 
regarding altruistic reasons. For example, Mrs. Rosa 
Parks can be thought to have exemplified the virtue 
of courage when she refused to give up her seat on 
the bus out of a desire to preserve her self-respect, 
a self-regarding reason rather than some other- 
regarding reason. 

Thus far I think we are safe in concluding that 
in order for X to forgive Y, X must intentionally 
cease to have some warranted resentment towards 
Y and X’s reasons for no longer resenting Y should 
not be purely selfish reasons (noting that a person 
can act out of a. concern for self without being 
selfish). We have also unmasked the popular 
opinion that forgiveness necessarily involves 
forgetting what was the source of one’s resentment. 
You cannot totally forget if you forgive. Forgive- 
ness is incompatible with not knowing what it is 
that you are forgiving. If what I have said above 
is correct, X can cease to resent Y for some faulty 
behavior without X being required to forget that 
the faulty behavior ever occurred. In fact, for good 
prudential reason X may wish to keep the event in 
his memory in order to use as data in future dealings 
with Y even though he no longer resents Y. Of 
course, if X constantly recalls Y’s faulty action in 
order to degrade or to embarrass Y, then we may 
begin to wonder whether X has ceased to resent Y. 


PARDONS, COMPASSION, AND FORGIVENESS 


Forgiveness is often closely associated with or 
tied to things like compassion and pardons. How- 
ever, forgiveness is conceptually distinct from these 
notions.* When we pardon someone for the injury 
or wrongdoing that they have caused, then we do 
so because we hold them responsible for the injury 
or wrongdoing, but for a variety of reasons we 
don’t punish them even though they are responsi- 
ble. For instance, we pardon or refuse to punish 
because we may think that greater harm would 
result to all by punishing rather than refraining 
from punishing the perpetrator. 

When we pardon, the person wao does the par- 
doning and the victim of the wrongdoing are not 
required to cease to resent the wrongdoer or his 
wrongful action. Overcoming resentment is not a 
necessary condition of pardoning. In fact, often the 
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persons who most resent the wrongdoer are not the 
- ones who are able to do the pardoning. Pardoning is 
a legalistic notion and thus only certain persons with- 
in our web of linguistic and social conventions can 
complete the performative utterance of pardoning. 
Unlike forgiving, a person must occupy some offi- 
cial position or office in order to be able to pardon. 
It is also valuable to note that when we forgive, we 
do not condone. When we condone an injury or 
wrongdoing we are in a sense playing down the 
seriousness of the violation. In fact, if we were to 
minimize the seriousness of the violation that is for- 
given, then we detract from the phenomenon of for- 
giving. As R. S. Downie has remarked: since “the 
attitude of condonation is sometimes morally inap- 
propriate, it cannot be the attitude of forgiveness, 
because the readiness to forgive is a virtue and the 
exercise of a virtue is never morally inappropriate.” 

Is Downie correct that the readiness to forgive is 
always a virtue? Perhaps not. It is not clear that being 
too ready to forgive should be seen as virtuous. 
While listening to the evening news recently, I was 
somewhat shocked and dismayed to learn that shortly 
after the parents of a young woman who was brutally 
murdered learned the identity of their daughter’s 
slayer they said that they forgave the killer and they 
really meant it. This may seem like a noble gesture, 
but to overcome one’s resentment too quickly, or not 
to resent at all, when serious wrongs have occurred 
seems to me to be morally inappropriate. Perhaps 
religious duty requires us to do things like love our 
enemies and to cease to feel resentful towards every- 
one, even those who have seriously wronged us, but 
surely morality should not make such stringent de- 
mands upon us. Quite to the contrary, morality, for 
its maintenance, requires that we sometimes feel 
anger, resentment, and wrath, provided that they 
are kept within their moral limits. If they are kept 
within their moral limits, they help us to recognize 
and avoid evil. So, the family who was so quick to 
forgive their daughter’s murderer failed to appreci- 
ate that not being selfish hardly means being indif- 
ferent to what happens to one. When one forgives 
too quickly one reveals a kind of indifference to 
one’s well-being. I admit that this example is some- 
what complicated by the fact the person directly 
wronged was the daughter not the parents. Thus 
some of what may be bothersome about this case is 


that we may think that it is presumptuous for a per- 
son to forgive a wrong done to someone else that 
only indirectly affects them, but I don’t think that 
this complication invalidates my point. 

The other virtue that is often closely associated 
with forgiveness is compassion. Compassion is an 
altruistic attitude, emotion, virtue. As Blum re- 
marks, “Characteristically, then, compassion re- 
quires the disposition to perform beneficient actions 
and to perform them because the agent has a certain 
sort of imaginative reconstruction of someone’s 
condition and he has a concern for his good.” The 
phenomenon of forgiveness, on the other hand, does 
not require one to show compassion towards the ob- 
ject of one’s forgiveness. The motive for forgive- 
ness need not be a desire to relieve the suffering of 
the repentant wrongdoer. It could simply be to rid 
one’s self of the destructive emotion of resentment 
that has gone beyond its appropriate limits. Remem- 
ber this motive is not purely selfish because elimina- 
ting one’s resentment by forgiving puts one in a bet- 
ter position to think clearly and respond appropri- 
ately in one’s dealing with other people. 


FORGIVENESS AND BLAME 


When we say that someone is to blame then we 
believe that they were in some way at fault for some- 
thing considered to be wrong or inappropriate. In 
the western tradition, one must be accountable or 
responsible for faulty behavior in order to be held 
blameworthy. If this is right, then we cannot rightly 
resent someone for something that they were not 
responsible or accountable for. So, it might appear 
that a necessary condition of X forgiving Y is that X 
ceases to blame Y for Y’s faulty action. I think this is 
false. X need not cease to blame Y in order to inten- 
tionally cease to resent Y. There is a real sense in 
which we can still say that X no longer resents Y, 
but he still holds Y responsible for the faulty action. 
So X still believes that Y is culpable although he no 
longer resents Y for his culpability. It seems per- 
fectly sensible to maintain that I no longer resent 
you for killing my child, but that I still hold you 
culpable for the death of my child. You don’t have 
to excuse a person for faulty behavior in order to 
forgive. Giving an excuse is a way of showing that 
their behavior was not blameworthy or less to blame 
than one might have thought. 
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I think we are now in a position to say more 
clearly what forgiveness amounts to by saying what 
it is not. It is not forgetting a wrong; however, 
sometimes people who forgive do forget. We also 
have seen that it is not ceasing to hold someone 
culpable for wrongdoing, although this may occur 
when we forgive someone. It is also not the same 
as compassion, but it can be motivated by compas- 
sion for others. Nor is it the case when we forgive 
we thereby pardon. So, thus far, the only clear 
necessary conditions for forgiveness are wrong- 
doing or a breach of trust and when we intentionally 
cease to resent someone for their faulty behavior 
for reasons that are not purely selfish. Recognizing 
that non-selfish reasons can be self-pertaining. 


FORGIVENESS AND ACTION 


Jeffrey Murphy has said “Forgiveness is primar- 
ily a matter of how I feel about you (not how I treat 
you) and thus I may forgive you in my heart of hearts 
even after you are dead.” This claim has ring of 
truth to it, but all, Idare say, are not convinced by it. 
Some would argue that I need not, in fact, cease to 
feel resentful toward you in order to forgive you, 
provided that I do not act in ways that would give a 
reasonable person cause to think that I harbor resent- 
ment toward you. Unfortunately, Murphy does not 
discuss this objection, but chooses to explore in- 
stead reasons that moral agents may legitimately 
give themselves for ceasing to feel resentful towards 
someone who has wronged them. He points out that 
resentment is not always inappropriate. Sometimes 
it is an expression of our respect for the rights of 
others and our respect for morality. However, 
Murphy believes, following Bishop Butler’s lead, 
that sometimes the feeling of resentment can domi- 
nate us and cause us to act unjustly due to passion. 
So, forgiveness is seen as a virtue “that functions to 
check resentment and keep it within proper bounds.” 
According to Murphy, resentment over steps its 
bounds when any of the following conditions obtain: 
(1) The wrongdoer has repented and has a change of 
heart or (2) The wrongdoer meant well (his mo- 
tives were good) or (3) The wrongdoer has suffered 
enough or (4) He has undergone some specified 
ritual of humiliation (he humbly begs for forgive- 
ness) or (5) The wrongdoer has been a good and 


loyal friend in the past and his transgression should 
be seen as some anomalous occurrence.” 

When one or more of these conditons are present 
then they serve as a moral reason far ceasing to re- 
sent. Murphy does not claim that these reasons are 
exhaustive, but each is sufficient to conclude that 
resentment has over stepped its bcumds. However, 
we should be careful here and note that resentment 
can be out of bounds in at least two ways. It can be 
out of bounds at the start because it was too much in 
the first place or it can be out of bounds because it is 
allowed to linger for too long in szite of good rea- 
sons for ceasing to harbor resentment. Of course, 
Murphy focuses on the second way, but the first way 
is clearly not irrelevant to any anzlysis of forgive- 
ness that assigns such a primary role to overcoming 
resentment. But if what I have argued above is 
sound, we can have additional self-pertaining rea- 
sons for not resenting too much initially and for 
overcoming our resentment and thus forgiving. 
Murphy resists the temptation to move to the reli- 
gious realm and argues “that there is moral insight 
to be gained if one will simply clear away some of 
the surrounding religious or spiritual mythology.” 

If we adopt the volitional theory of action, then 
we can define the nature of human action as follows: 


An agent has done something of type A, and his doing 
an A is an action, just in case an event of type E, 
occurred as a result of a volition of the agent.” 


On this account, forgiveness as an action, must 
involve the agent getting himself to do something. 
There must be more than a mere sp2ech act on the 
agent’s part if we are to see him as acting in a for- 
giving way. For example, along with uttering the 
words “I forgive you,” he may embrace Y or X may 
act in generous ways towards Y or X may undergo 
some personal sacrifice in order to help Y. If X acts 
in ways that provide others with good reasons to 
believe that he no longer resents Y., then he has for- 
given Y even if he still feels resentful towards Y. 
I don’t think that X can be said to have forgiven Y. 
This is so even if in all of X’s actions we cannot de- 
tect an element of resentment. I don’t think that a per- 
son who acts in all the ways that wculd indicate he 
has forgiven someone can be said tc Lave done so un- 
less he has undergone an emotiona. transformation, 
i.e., he no longer feels resentful. Forgiveness serves 
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to free the victim of wrongdoing of the damaging 
resentment that has gone beyond its moral bounds, 
but it also can be used to set the wrongdoer’s mind at 
ease when he has satisfied certain requirements, 
e.g., the wrongdoer has repented and has had a 
change of heart. 

Supporters of forgiveness as an action or series of 
actions might respond that there is no need, from the 
moral point of view, to be concerned with a person’s 
feelings if they don’t somehow show up in his ac- 
tions. Since they believe that the primary purpose of 
morality is to insure that we do not inflict avoidable 
harm on others or violate their rights, from their 
perspective, as long as the victim of some wrong- 
doing recognizes and accepts that he has good rea- 
sons to no longer resent the person who has wronged 
him and acts accordingly, then there is no need 
from their point of view for this person to undergo 
some transformation in his feelings. Of course, they 
would add that such a transformation would be psy- 
chologically preferable, but not morally required. 
In fact, they might add that it is likely that a person 
who did what he had good reasons for doing so in 
spite of his feelings, might come to modify his 
feelings over time. 

Advocates of this position also believe that by 
focusing on actions rather than feelings we put our- 
selves in a better position when it comes to identi- 
fying a public criterion for determining if X has for- 
given Y. However, we should distinguish a public 
criterion for identifying an act of forgiveness from 
the conditions for forgiveness. Of course, what they 
mean here is that the best means that we have for 
determining whether a person feels a certain way is 
by observing the way he acts. Their point is simple: 
another persons feelings are private; we don’t have 
direct access to them. However, we can have direct 
access to a person’s actions. Unfortunately, this 
point made in support of forgiveness as an action 
confuses epistemology with metaphysics. 

Some of the points made in support of forgiveness 
as an action are formidable, but there are also force- 
ful reasons to recommend the position that forgive- 
ness should be seen primarily as a feeling. Let us 
turn to a statement and examination of such reasons. 


FORGIVENESS AS A FEELING OR AN EMOTION 


Emotions, like beliefs, have propositional con- 


tent, but they also have a phenomenal character, 
i.e., when we have an emotion, we feel a certain 
way. In the recent debates over the nature of the 
emotions there has been a tendency to define emo- 
tions as being more like beliefs than like feelings. 
Two reasons are frequently given to support this 
position: (1) feelings are not susceptible to normative 
appraisals and emotions should be and (2) feelings 
don’t have intentional content and emotions do. I 
don’t want to become embroiled in the debate over 
the nature of the emotions. The important points for 
our purposes here are the claims that feelings can’t 
be appraised normatively and that feelings lack in- 
tentional content. My interest in these claims lies in 
how they relate to our discussion of whether forgive- 
ness is an action or an emotion. 

The connection seems to be that if we regard for- 
giveness as primarily a feeling, then we cannot give 
any normative appraisal of forgiveness and we can’t 
assign any intentional content to a feeling of forgive- 
ness. Let me briefly explain these criticisms. We 
want to be able to make normative judgments about 
forgiving or failing to forgive. However, if forgive- 
ness is a feeling, then some are inclined to say that 
feelings are incorrigible. The second objection is 
that feelings are not directed at objects or states of 
affairs. For example, tickles and pains lack inten- 
tional content although they may have an intentional 
focus. But as Robert Kraut has clearly pointed out, 
the conclusion that all feelings lack intentional con- 
tent is surely unwarranted from an examination of 
some feelings that do lack this content. “Even if 
feelings lack ‘intrinsic’ intentional content, they 
may nonetheless acquire such content by virtue of 
their position in a causal-counterfactual and norma- 
tive network that ties them to environmental input, 
to action, and to one another.” So, it is still an open 
question as to whether some feelings have intentional 
content. We do not have to have certain thoughts in 
order to feel tickled, but forgiveness may be one of 
the feelings that does have intentional content. 

Kraut argues persuasively that the objection that 
emotions should not be understood as feelings be- 
cause so understood they would be robbed of their 
quality of being susceptible to normative appraisal 
is false. He shows that emotions are social construc- 
tions. In other words, they are not mere cognitions. 
Emotions, on his account, do not involve judgments 
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or evaluations as necessary constituents of the emo- 
tion. They gain this attribute from the environment or 
social context. Thus they are still subject to norma- 
tive appraisals because they are still subject to an in- 
stitutional and contextual dependency. This depen- 
dency is what allows us to evaluate the emotions. 

Kraut’s contribution to the discussion of emo- 
tions is important. He gives us a well worked out 
account of the psychological theory of the emotions 
espoused by Schachter and Singer that an emotion 
is a feeling in a certain context. For Kraut, an 
emotion should not be understood as the exclusive 
domain of discrete individuals, but rather emotions 
are experienced, identified, and made legitimate 
by their social context. Thus an emotion is a feeling 
in a certain context and feelings are understood to 
have a much richer sense than philosophers and 
cognitive psychologist have been willing to admit. 

So, if Kraut is correct, then we still are able to 
sensibly utter things like: X should feel forgiving 
towards Y! On this account, it does make sense for 
people to access or criticize their feelings. We don’t 
have to view all feelings as bodily sensations like 
tickles and we don’t have to make something a 
belief before it can be placed in a normative context. 

It is my contention that when we succeed in for- 
giving another it involves positively transforming 
our feelings towards the offender. I don’t deny that 
we primarily concentrate on the actions of the for- 
giver when we look for evidence of forgiveness, but 
evidence for the occurrence of phenomenon is not 
identical to the defining features of the phenome- 
non. We should not confuse epistemology with 
metaphysics. 

As any one who has struggled to forgive an offen- 
der is well aware, it is not typically an easy thing to 
do. I believe that we can attribute the difficulty asso- 
ciated with forgiving, in part, to the fact that we 
must undergo an emotional transformation and this 
is sometimes very difficult to do. Although our 
emotions involve thoughts, they are not identical 
to our thoughts. Sometimes having an emotion in- 
volves having an object in thought which is the focus 
of our emotions, but sometimes there is no such 
object in focus. 

Even in cases where an offender has provided us 
with rational grounds for recognizing that he has 
transcended his wrongful act, we still may be unable 


to divorce the offender from his offending acts. 
Sometimes our emotions provide us with tendencies 
to act given that we have recognized something to 
be desirable or undesirable, but it is not at all clear 
that emotions necessarily involve such tendencies 
to act even when we make a positive appraisal of 
something. We still may be unable to put ourselves 
in a certain emotional state even though we desire 
to do so. 

After our discussion of forgiveness as an emo- 
tion, I think we can identify our final necessary 
condition for forgiveness to occur. Dur final condi- 
tion is that the person doing the forgiving must 
undergo an emotional transformation; the person 
must cease to feel resentful towards the offender 
in spite of the offender’s wrongful action. 


Is THERE A DUTY TO FORGIVE? 


When a person is said to hav2 a duty or an 
obligation to do something, then that person is 
required to do that thing. Are we morally required 
to forgive each other? In the Christian tradition, 
forgiveness between mortals is seen as a gift or an 
act of love, a mark of the religious person. From 
the perspective of the person doing the forgiving, 
forgiveness is seen as a means o? demonstrating 
Christian love by doing some thing positive for 
others and ones’ self by ridding one’s heart and 
soul of negative feelings towards fellow human 
beings, especially the feelings of resentment. 

On the other hand, in Jewish thought forgiveness 
is viewed as an obligation. In fact, in this tradition, 
when a person mistakenly believes that he has 
wronged another and thus takes the proper steps to 
give his victim moral reasons for forgiving him, 
then his victim has an obligation to forgive him. 
This is so even when the alleged victim is sure that 
he has not been wronged." All that *s required is that 
the person requesting forgiveness sincerely believes 
that he has wronged this person. Of course, the al- 
leged victim should attempt to convince the mistaken 
transgressor that he has not acted wrongly towards 
him, but in the end, if he does not succeed, then he 
is required to forgive the mistaken transgressor. So, 
on this account of forgiveness, overcoming resent- 
ment is not a necessary condition of forgiveness. (It 
could not be, in cases like the one just described.) 
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` I am afraid that I accept the idea that we can for- 
give without overcoming resentment. Nor can I ac- 
cept the view that we are required to forgive persons 
who have not wronged us. Of course, we can pretend 
for moral reasons to forgive someone who persists 
in mistakenly believing that he has acted wrongly 
towards us; however, this is only a pretense. It is 
not a genuine case of forgiveness. But what about 
cases where a person has wronged another and pro- 
vides good moral reasons for forgiveness of the 
sort that Murphy describes? Are we under a moral 
obligation to forgive such persons? 

One might believe that forgiveness is required in 
certain circumstances because morality will not 
allow us to turn a deaf ear to the suffering of another 
human being if we have the wherewithall to limit 
their suffering without destroying or causing seri- 
ous harm to ourselves. The problem with this move 
is this: if we make forgiveness a moral duty, then we 
must see forgiveness as a substantive virtue. I want 
to resist this move because I think we have good 
reasons for seeing forgiveness as more like the vir- 
tue of courage than honesty. We strongly hope and 
expect people to be honest, but we do not expect 
people to be courageous. In fact, we will disassociate 
ourselves from people who are known to be dishon- 
est, but we do not think it is necessary to cease our 
dealings with someone because they are not coura- 
geous. Of course, soldiers in the time of war may 
come to expect their comrades to be courageous, 
but this is because of the special acknowledged 
relationship of dependency that exists between 
soldiers in combat situations. 

It is clear that courage and honesty are praise- 
worthy motives, even if good consequences do not 
always result from acting on such motives. What is 
not clear, though, is whether we have a moral duty to 
feel or act in ways required by these different types 
of virtue. Kant certainly believed that we have a 
moral duty to be honest. However, the debate be- 
tween Kantians and consequentialists over the sup- 
posed right to tell lies from benevolent motives will 
not detain us here. My point is simply that a better 
case can be made for honesty as a duty than courage, 
and that forgiveness as a virtue is more like courage 
than honesty. In cases where a wrong is of a trivial 
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sort, there is very little resentment and thus not much 
will power is needed to overcome the inclination to 
continue to feel resentful. However, in the real test 
cases where persons have been the victims of gross 
wrongdoing, some effort is required to overcome 
the strong inclination to continue to feel resentful 
and perhaps to act in resentful ways. Do we want to 
say to the victims of these gross wrongs that they 
always have a duty to forgive if they are to maintain 
good moral standing? I think not. Ironically, some 
Jewish writers on the holocaust have rejected the 
idea of a duty to forgive when they urge Jews never 


- to forget and forgive the holocaust, even if there are 


strong other-regarding reasons to do so. The same 
point has been made by Black writers about slavery. 
Forgiveness, in their view, is supererogatory, not 
obligatory. Although we do want to promote and 
encourage the virtue of forgiveness in people, we do 
not want to do so by requiring them to forgive. For- 
giveness must remain supererogatory if it is to serve 
its function of truly ridding us of our consuming re- 
sentment. Remember resentment has, under appro- 
priate conditions, a proper moral function. But we 
should remember that we can have strong self-per- 
taining reasons for forgiving. However, in the end, 
forgiveness should not be described as a gift given 
by the transgressed to the transgressor for reasons 
ultimately to be decided by the one who has been 
transgressed. For if it is understood as a gift, then 
there is the presumption that the giver is doing some- 
thing to please the beneficiary of such a gift. On my 
account, a person need not desire or hope to please 
the wrongdoer by forgiving him. Such motives need 
not be present. Remember we can forgive the dead. 
If what I have argued above is sound, then the rea- 
sons for forgiving or failing to forgive primarily 
involve the agent’s feelings about the elimination 
of his resentment. 

Ihave only scratched the surface of this important 
topic. There are a number of issues that could stand 
to benefit from being subjected to philosophical 
scrutiny, e.g., “Does forgiveness admit of de- 
grees?” and “Can a morally good person be incap- 
able of forgiving?” These are just two of many 
fascinating questions, but they must await another 
occasion.” 
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Quarterly, vol. 25 (1975). 
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. Ibid., pp. 504 and 508. 
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. Downie, op. cit., p. 130. 
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That Sinking Feeling 


The recent statistics of Philosophy doctorates, as set out in the enclosed tabulation, brings some inter- 
esting facts to light.’ The total number of doctorates awarded by institutions of higher leaming in the USA 
has been relatively stable over the last years (101.0 thousand for 1970-75 and 98.7 for 180-85). But the 
production of Philosophy doctorates has declined substantially (along with that of Le-ters Ph.D.’s in 
general), seeing a 40 percent reduction from 1,178 for the former quinquennium to 746 for the latter. 
The proportionally increasing prominence of women among the new philosophy Ph. D.s (growing from 
158 or 13 percent of the total for 1970-75 to 161 or 22 percent of the total for 1980-85) is a noteworthy 
phenomenon. But whatever victory this percentage gain represents is a Pyrrhic one. For it seems that 
women are in process of securing a somewhat larger share of a markedly shrinking >rofession. 


Philosophy’s Part in U.S.A. Doctorates* 


All Doctorates in Philosophy Doctorates Philosophy Philosophy % of 
Doctorates Letters Fields+ Total Men Women as %ofPh.D’s Letters Ph.D’s 

1970-71 32,107 2,416 394 358 36 2% 6.2% 

1972-73 34,777 2,754 409 344 65 1.2% 14.9% 
1974-75 34,083 2,495 375 318 57 1.1% 15.0% 
1976-77 33,232 2,191 330 264 66 1.0% 15.0% 
1978-79 32,730 1,919 258 204 54 0.8% 13.4% 
1980-81 32,958 1,790 280 224 56 0.8% 15.6% 
1982-83 32,775 1,580 232 170 62 0.7% 14.7% 
1984-85 32,943 1,707 234 191 43 0.7% 13.7% 


(+) Including Philosophy and Religion. Contrast categories: Life Sciences, Physical Sciences, Social Sciences. 


*Sources: Digest of Education Statistics (U.S. Dept. of Education) and Trends in Bachelor’ s and Higher Degrees (U.S. D2pt. of Education). 
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